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ABSTRACT 

This handbook wad designed to help students learn the 
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provides a comparative study of five nations, selected for their 
geograpnic and cultural scope, as a unique way to study human rights. 
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materials were selected for their value in illustrating the human 
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of human rights, such as '^The Helsinki Agreement." Chapter 3 presents 
different activities and instructional strategies for presentation of 
the materials. Activities are included for different grade levels. 
Chapter 4 is the evaluation component in which an attitudinal 
questionnaire is administered to students to assess the effect of the 
unit on their attitudes. Bibliographies are included for elementary 
and secondary students. (SM) 
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PREFACE 



Many talented persons made this Handbook It is 
not the rreation oi any single person, or even of any 
single agency or institution. 

The United States Department of Education pro- 
vided the funds. "Citizen Education for Cultural Un- 
derstanding" — Section 603 of the old National De- 
fense Education Act — was the enabling program. 
Program Officer Steven Pappas was helpful and gen- 
erous with his recommendations throughout the pro- 
ject, as were other professionals and staff in the Div- 
ision of International Education. 

The initial idea and inspiration came from Nor- 
man Abramowitz a^nd a group of professionals in the 
Bureau of Social Studies Education, Ne\«' York State 
Department of Education. Dr. Donald Bragaw» Chief 
of that Bureau, and Dr. Ronald Gerlach, then Direc- 
tor of the La » Youth and Citizenship Project of the 
Bureau joined Dr. Janet Gilbert, then of the Division 
of General Education Curriculum in the Department 
and Norman Abramowitz to exchange ideas and form 
a grant proposal. Dr. Henry Ferguson joined their de- 
liberations at a later stage 

Because these social otudies professionals believed 
that the issues of human rights belong in the curricu- 
lum, but that previous attempts to introduce them 
had been static and unmemorable, a unique approach 
was conceived. Rather than to teach about instru- 
ments and institutions for human rights, it was de- 
termined to undertake a comparative study of five 
nations, selected for their geographic and cultural 
scope. Resource materials and bibliographies would 
be collected on Colombia, India, Italy, Nigeria and 
the Soviet Union. Strategies for using these resour- 
ces in elementary and secondary school classrooms 
and in community and adult learning groups would 
be evolved through two teacher-partici^^ation work- 
shops. Outreach to public libraries and even muse- 
ums would form a component part of the coordinated 
effort. 

The intention has been to strengthen Americans* 
commitment to their own democratic social ideals by 
virtue of knowledge gained about international and 
national definitions and practices of human rights 

Over one hundred persons helped bring this Hand- 
book into being. Because it was designed to be a util- 
itarian affair, this process actually worked well, 
though not without difficulties. What was desired 



was a looseleaf notebook designed for frequent and 
easy use by a wide variety of persons, from elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers to adult learners. 
In this format, those who use the Handbockmdiy add 
their own pages, and even share portions with other 
people. 

As the person charged with general super\ision of 
the project, and as the person who made the final 
pages ready for the typesetter, I wish to record my 
gratitude to those who were involved. Dr. Linda Scat- 
ton worked hard and long as Project Director, pulling 
together a disparate group of persons and an even 
more disparate collection of resources. She was aided 
by Anne O'Brien Carelli, as Research Assistant, and 
Wendy J. Millheiser, both students at the State Uni- 
versity of Nev York at Albany. 

Two working groups deserve special praise, the 
group of "teacher education specialists'* and the 
group of local coordinators. The local coordinators 
serve still as the conduits tor our dissemination ef- 
forts. They undertook tasks which were only dimly 
understood, helped to define them and carried them 
out with rare skill and enthusiasm. Jill Salamcne of 
Buffalo, Maurice Tandler of NeiV York City, Joanne 
Dufour of Westchester County, Peter Knapp of Web- 
ster, near Rochester, and Jim Carroll of Syracuse 
earned the gratitude of the entire project staff. 

The so-called teacher education specialists were 
far more than that. It was they who had not only to 
read every page of the materials assembled by our 
scholars, but had to determine what would be suit- 
able for classroom use at different levels. In addition, 
they were to become the group leaders or facilitators 
at the project's major conference, a week-long train- 
ing and learning session at Skidmore College, Sara- 
toga Springs, New York They were Janet Gilbert 
(again, and once more to come) of Albany, by now re- 
tired from the State Education Department, Corinne 
Mastruzzi, an elementary school teacher from Ma- 
maroneck, Ccrinne Nyquist of the World Studies 
Center at the State University College at New Paltz, 
Walter Schneller, History Department head at the 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, Richard Erbacher of 
Levittown and Anne O'Brien Carelli. 

Among the academic specialists who gathered the 
source materials were C. Sylvester Whitaker, Uni- 
versity Professor of Political Science, Rutgers Uni- 
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versity (^^igeria), Barbara Ellery, Bethlehem Cen- 
tral High School (Nigeria), Stephen Koflf, Professor of 
Political Science, Syracuse University < Italy ), Frank 
Fpnuninella, Professnrnf tbp Sociology of Education. 
State University cf New York at Albany (Italy), Ines 
Sanmiguel Ochiai, anthropologist at Interamerican 
Indian Institute in Chiapas, Mexico and a citizen of 
Colombia (Colombia), Antonio Galvis, Professor of 
History, Universidad Javeriana, Bogota, and 1978- 
79 Foreign Curriculum Consultant to the Center for 
International Programs (Colombia), William Bristol, 
Professor Emeritus of History, Union College, Sche- 
nectady ^Colombia), Smt. Sharada Nayak, Director, 
Educational Resources Center of the State Education 
Department, New Delhi, India (India), Henry Fergu- 
son, Director, Center for International Programs, 
State Education Department, Albany (India), Linda 
Scatton, Project Director (U.S.S.R.), Pavel Litvino^. 
a Soviet dissident in exile and teacher at the Hackley 
School, Tarrytown (U.S.S.R), Sophia Lubensky, Pro- 
fessc of Slavic Languages and Literature, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Albany (U.S.S.R.), and San- 
dra Vogelgesang, Bureau of Human Affairs, U.S. De- 
partment of State (U.S.A.). 

It should be noted in passing that the materials 
which appear in the student readings represent 
many sides of many issues. The editors and collectors 
of these materials do not endorse any particular point 
of view. In fact, they are skeptical of some and con- 
temptuous of others. But, in an effort to create a cli- 
mate for understanding diverse approaches to hu- 
man rights and civil liberties, both agreeable and dis- 
agreeable materials have been included. Student 
skill at recognizing bias or difference of perspective, 
we hope, will be one of the more important learnings 

Special writing was done by Janet Gilbert on the 
Secondary School and Anne O'Brien Carelli on the 
Elementary School "Justice Around the World" pack- 
ets. An unusually creative mind and an understand- 
ing of curricular infusion procedures were required, 
and were delivered by these two talented associates. 
Corinre Nyquist compiled and wrote the "Communi- 
ty Resource Manual,*' emerging from her experience 
as director of the World Studies Center at the So- 
journer Truth Library. We are certain that these will 
be useful both as part of the Handbook dind separately 
for their particular purposes. 

We thank Joan Ferguson who created the travel- 
ling exhibit, putting into tangible form that sublime 
abstraction — human rights. She, in turn, would like 
to thank the Olson Sign Company, Scotia, and Com- 
position Corporation, Albany, for the skills they 
brought to the exhibit, but especially Thomas Pren- 
dergast of the United Nations for his efforts to make 
human rights more visible. 

We extend thanks to the teachers, librarians, ad- 



ministrators and community volunteers who not only 
participated in our two workshops, but whose com- 
bined efforts really made this project, and especially 
this Handbook, take shape. 

Norman Abramowitz, Albany 
Thuwayba Al-Barwani, iVlbany 
Sister Mary Abroselle, B atavia 
Sister Mary Angeline, B iffalo 
Florence Ausubel, * lerrick 
Regina Baczynski, Jamaica 
Evelyn Becker, Bronx 
Agnes Benfey, Liverpool 
Lenore Blank, Valley Stream 
Marilyn Bliok, Great Neck 
Sister Mary Brenda, Long Island 
ChrystalA Browne, Buffalo 
Cecilia Campoverde, Levittown 
Anne Carelli, Albany 
James Carroll, Clay 

Sister Mary Esther Carstater, Rochester 

Jeanne M Chase, Penfield 

Marilyn Check, Flushing 

Melvin Chernoff, Forest Hills 

Marguerite Collesano, RufTalo 

Joan Com, SufTern 

Andrea David, Rochester 

Daniel David, Rochester 

Phylhs Denno, Syracuse 

Miriam Diamond, Glendale 
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William G Douglas, Woodbury 

Joanne DuFour, White Plains 
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Robert Emmet Flynn, E Northport 
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Claire Goodman, New York City 
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Ca*^^hy Hetzler, Buffalo 
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Stephen I Miller, Brooklyn 
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CHAPTER ONE 
introduction and Setting Objectives 



Issues of human rights are as old as the human 
race itself — and just as diverse. Ever since people 
have clustered together in communities, they have 
had to decide how to distribute authority, obligations 
and resources to community members. It is a mark of 
human development that there is always a system for 
doing this. Outsiders (or even insiders) may or may 
not agree with a given system, but it always exists. 
This Handbook is an attempt to focus on such systems 
as they exist in five contemporary nations, to present 
evidence for how their political, social and cultural 
traditions of the past have evolved into the present- 
day situation, and to allow students the opportunity 
to view the practice of human rights in these coun- 
tries from the perspective of a native citizen The 
Handbook may be used in any way that suits this 
need. 

It is the assumption of this Handbook tha^ matters 
of human rights may form a parallel stream to any so- 
cial studies topics being treated in the classroom, and 
that human rights issues may be infused into the ex- 
amination of all cultures (including our own) in a con- 
sistent fashion. A focus of this sort allows student and 
teacher alike to look at history and civilizauon, at so- 
ciology, economics, anthropology, energy and gov- 
ernment from the point of view of the individual: How 
did or how does a citizen of X live? What are the out- 
lines Ot a citizen's political, social, economic and civil 
liberties? Detailing the policies of various govern- 
ments in the observance of their citizens' human 
rights forms a challenging exercise for students. At 
the same time, it gives the teacher an opportunity to 
bring new emphasis and fresh perspective to mate- 
rial which he or she may have been teaching for 
years. By viewing human rights in the fullest sense, 
teachers and students will be able to go far beyond 
the standard American, knee-jerk response to the 
question, "What are human rights?*' That is, they 
will I gin to see that human rights go further and 
deeper than the United States Bill of Rights, and that 
it :nay be precisely those social and economic rights 
/7(?^ mentioned in the IT S. Constitution which have 
been identified in many other nations today as the 
most crucial. We may not agree, but it behooves us to 
take a close look. 



This Handbook has grown out of a year-long pro- 
ject, crowned by the concerted effort of more than one 
hundred teachers, librarians and adult education 
specialists from five selected regions of New York 
State (New York City, Long Island and Westchester, 
Buffalo, Syracuse, Rochester areas) who met and 
worked together in July 1980 at the Human Rights 
and Citizenship Workshop held under this program 
at Skidmore College in Saratoga Springs, N.Y. The 
group attempted to set its own learning objectives for 
human rights education, to arrive at a consensus def- 
inition of human rights, and to evaluate, add to, sub- 
tract from and build teaching strategies upon a set of 
materials and resources collected on human rights 
practices in five nations: Colombia, Inc'ia, Italy, 
Nigeria and the U.S.S.R These materials had been 
collected and compiled during the year by i group of 
academic specialists for the countries involved 

The most difficult task of the Workshop was to es- 
tablish a definition of human rights that would guide 
discussion, construction of strategies and elabora- 
tion of exercises. This should have come as no sur- 
prise, for those of us involved in the project for over a 
year knew that few specialists have been able to 
agrer on a solid definition of human rights which wae 
not Culture-bound to some extent. What happened in 
the Workshop was that participants uncovered their 
own personal principles and tested them against 
those of others. Some emerged with a new view of 
themselves. Almost all gained a new perspective on 
human rights in the United States, where citizens 
may enjoy more rights than most other of the world's 
peoples, but where conditions are still short of the 
ideal. Tb j surprise for us was the political and emo- 
tional pitch which the deliberations reachet^ during 
the sessions devoted to defining human rights Ob- 
viously, people feel strongly in America about human 
rights because they come to the topic with strong 
commitments, preconditioning and even prior advo- 
cacy positions In short, human rights, even in a na- 
tion which prides itself on humanitananism, is 
value-laden to a very considerable extent. However, 
while a consensus definition of human rights may 
have been hard to reach, some all-important affective 
learning was taking place as participants were com- 
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pelled to examine their own values as such, and the 
effect those values had upon their perspectives 

It IS useful and interesting to report here some of 
the definitioiis which were advanced: 

• Huiran rights are those rights we in the U.S. 
have come to believe are necessary here and vi- 
tal to the enjoyment of living everywhere. 

• Human rights are statements of non-negotiable 
resi)ect for other human beings that transcend 
the value structures of society. 

• Human rights are those things we are er.titled 
a to as members of the human race, without con- 
trol from governments. 

• Human rights guarantee fulfillment of the ba- 
sic needs of the individual which foster a eense 
of dignity and self-worth 

• Human rights are those that permit people to 
live their lives in dignity, good health, and 
peace so they can develop themselves to their 
fiillest potential, without denying to others 
their rights. 

What is presented in this Handbook reflects two 
closely related issues: this difficulty in defining hu- 
man rights as described above, and the importance 
the project staff attaches to a participatory setting of 
learning objectives. Teacher and students — rather 
than a curriculum committee or supervisory staff 
— must determine specific learning objectives on the 
subject of human rights in much the same manner 
that the Workshop participants did. Any affective 
learning which will emerge from the study of human 
rights will be fleeting and unmeasurable unless the 
class itself participates in the setting of objectives :n 
the first place. And it is precisely affective learning 
which is at the heart of human rights education. 

In addition to affecting changes of values and atti- 
tudes toward other nations and cultures, the study of 
numan rights will utilize some higher cognitive 
skills often neglected in American education. It will 
b** necessary for the student to find a new cultural 
context in order to understand and assess the mean- 
ing of human rights in another nation. This requires 
the student to exercise his or her skill in inductive 
thinking, an opportunity all too rare lately in the so- 
cial studies. The student must be able to craw* inside 
the culture under study, to experience it in a vicar- 
ious manner, and to process information about hu- 
man rights within that culture before evaluating 
human rights in that culture or evolving a general 
definition of human rights. 

Finally, if the learning experience is meaningful, 
there will be behavioral charges: we hope that learn- 
ing about human rights in five foreign nations will 
improve citizenship in our own. That improved citi- 
zenship will not only include a better understanding 
of human rights in the context of the American politi- 
cal and cultural environment, but an appreciation for 
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how these rights are defined and practiced elsewhere 
Improved citizenship will include also a capacity to 
communicate sensitively and effectively to peoples in 
other lands just what Americans mean by human 
rights. 

Thus, the overall goals for the present Handbook 
on Human Rights and Citizenshipdire. ( 1 ) to help stu- 
dents learn the cultural contexts in which human 
rights are variously defined and practiced and to as- 
sess human rights from that perspective; (2) to 
sharpen inductive learning skills for learning abou* 
cultures that are different from our own, and (3) to 
change behavior patterns toward more positive and 
thoughtful citizenship 

In bringing human rights into the classroom, 
teachers will want first to work with their students in 
setting learning objectives with regard to this some- 
what elusive topic. Obviously, any classroom is a nat- 
ural setting for discussions of rights and responsibili- 
ties and their routine practice, since only a successful 
balance ofthese yields a productive learn ingenviron- 
ment. The challenge for wternationa/human rights 
education is to build upon this natural foundation by 
adding elements imported from countries and con- 
cepts far beyond the U.S. classroom. Teaching and 
learning about human rights requires setting objec- 
tives each and every time the subject is approached as 
a joint activity between students and teacher. These 
objectives set the shape of the learning process, which 
includes the way in which the subject matter is in- 
fused, the content, the strategies and activities and 
the feedback. Results of considering human rights 
issues in the classroom must be evaluated not only 
according to these objectives, but also according to 
the process actually carried out. 

When setting objectives w^ithin the classroom 
there are four categories which should emerge 

(1) Learning about human rights in other na- 
tions — facts, figures, illustrations. 

(2) Sharpening critical thinking skills, that is, the 
capacity to observe another culture with 
enough sensitivity to avoid the cultural bag- 
gage brought to the inquiry by the student. 

(3) Altered attitudes regarding human rights in 
othf r nations and in the international instru- 
ments which are sensitive to the political, his- 
torical and cultural context from which they 
emerged. This should help move away from 
uncritical and ethnocentric acceptance of 
things as they are. 

(4) New behavior in respecting and reacting to the 
rights of other individuals, groups, cultures 
and nations; new behavior in how to go about 
learning from other cultures 

The following exercise was used with teachers at a 
summer workshop on human rights education and 
might be easily adapted for secondary school stu- 
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• Does someone give us rights? 

• Do all people have rights? 

• r>o grown-ups have more rights than child- 
ren — or are their rights just different? 

• Do children have some special rights as 
children? 

(b) Have each studjnt make a list of rights en- 
joyed at home, in the neighborhood, in the 
community, in the nation. How successful this 
will be depends upon the nature of the teacher- 
class relationship and the grade-level of the 
class. 

(c) Discuss: 

• How do others in the class feel when I have 
the right to do anything I want to do? 

• Are others affected by what I do? 

• What happens when two students in the 
class have the same right, such as the right 
to talk loudly? the right to be first iii une? 

The notion that rights are shared may emerge 
from this discussion. 
(4) Setting Learning Objectives 

Now, the class should be ready to determine what 
it would like to learn about basic or human 
rights. Some classes at the upper elementary 
level may be able to use the fon.. recom- 
mended for secondary classes. Most elemen- 
tary grades, however, would be better served 
by open class discussion, leading to a list of 
three or four objectives for learning about hu- 
man rights which is posted in a prominent 
place on bulletin board or chalkboard. 
Defining Human Rights 

It seems natural to expect that one of the major 
learning objectives which will emerge from the 
preceding exercise is the students' desire to find 
out just exactly what the term "huma i rig* s" sug- 
gests. What are human rights? Although ^ truly 
definitive answer tc this question has yet to appear 
anywhere, there are many ways to help your stu- 
dents become awaie of "^^.e issues involved. One 
way to start is to ask them to define human rights, 
as they understand the ^erm. This can be done us- 
ing Exercise 3, whivh follows: LiiFINING HU- 
MAN RIGHTS. 



EXERCISE 3: Defining Human Rights 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES. 

(1) To think about and examine mdividually what 
students understand by the term "human 
rights." 

(2) To find common ground with other students m 
defining the term. 

(3) To establish a consensus definition of "human 
rights" which will guide further inquiry. 

TYPE OF GROUP: Grades 6-12; also adult. 
TIME REQUIRED 45-60 minutes 
MATERIALS: 

Standard classroom materials. 
HOW TO TROCEED: 

(1) Pass out Form A. Each person is to fill out a form. 
Again, students may wish to code their forms. 

(2) Have class members share their lists of rights 
and then pair up or group with other class 
members who share the same #1 human right. 
Start a discussion by asking around the groups 
why they have chosen the right they have named. 
Be sure to call on the oddball, too, the person who 
found no one else with the same match. 

(3) After diminishing returns on Step 2, pass out 
Form B (excerpts from various constitutions, un- 
named). (Form B is intended for grades 9-12 only. 
Elementary level may ignore it.) Ask the groups 
that have formed (no fewer than 3 or more than 6 
students is the ideal) to use this Form and indi- 
vidual reponses on Form A to arrive at a group 
consensus definition of human rights. Have them 
write this out as their group consensus. 



uents as well. An alternative for elementary school 
use follows. Both suggest a good ice-breaking tech- 
nique to help students get to know each other's views 
at the beginning of the school year, or at any other 
tin»e that seems appropriate for starting the infusion 
process. 

EXERCISE 1: Setting Individual and Group 
Learning Objectives— Secondary Grades 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

(1) Establish a consensus which will govern the 
work of the entire course or session 

(2) Learn how to set learning objectives for a special 
study. 

<3) Learn that the learner is the most important in- 
dividual in learning, not the teacher. 

TYPE OF GROUP Grades 9-12 

TIME REQUIRED: 30-45 minutes 

MATERIALS. Standard classroom materials. 

HOW TO PROCEED 

The strategy !iere is to worV from individual to 
group agreement, from what we have brought to 
the '^lassroom to v^hat we want to take from it as a 
group and as individuals. 

( 1 ) Write the following question on the board and 
ask the studenis to write their answers at their 
seats. Tell them not to put their names on 
their papers Teacher may also answer in writ- 
ing Allow 5-10 minutes Have students code 
their papers for later recognition Give no fur- 
ther instructions 

QUESTION: What are the three m ct impor- 
tant learning objectives for you as a person, 
as a student, and as a citizen with respect to 
human rights and citizenship around the 
world? 

1) 
2) 
3) 

(2) Collect the papers. 

(3) Read from randomly selected papers Teacher 
may prefer to read from his or her own as well 
This process should generate discussion Ask 
individual authors if they have anything to 
add to their statements. Do not proceed in a 
regular order, and do not necessarily ask each 
student for elaboration. 

14) Return papers to students, and then woi k with 
them to establish a class consensus on a set of 
three to four objectives which will guide class 
work during the entire school year or the indi- 
vidual session. 

(5) Have this identified as the class consensus and 
display it prominently on chalk or bulletin 
board 



EXERCISE 2: Setting Learning Objectives 
—Elementary Grades 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES. 

< 1 ) Learn to identify a discrete subject for special ex- 
amination. 

(2) Learn how to set learning objectives for a special 
study. 

(3) Learn that the learner is the most important in- 
dividual in learning, not the teacher 

(4) Learn to make an abstract concept come alive for 
children. 

TYPE OF GROUP K-6 

TIME REQUIRED One or two class periods or intro- 
duced gradually 

MATERIALS: 

Standard classroom materials 

HOW TO PROCEED' 

(1) Introduction 

Human rights is such an abstract concept that 
most primary students will have great difficulty 
grasping it. 

Therefore, it most first be demonstrated. 

Select a group consisting of about one third of the 
entire class. Give this group special privileges 
which are clear to the tijoup and to the remain- 
der ofthe class. Zfc/7t?/ explain why these special 
privileges have been granted. 

Continue the special privileges until someone in 
either the special group or the main class pro- 
tests, "Teacher, that's not fair!" or some similar 
comment. 

(2) Activity 

(a) Students should make personal lists of what 
isn't fair 

Students should make separate lists of things 
that are fair. 

After each student has made his or her list, 
group the class into smaller sections of 
three or four students each Ask each group 
to come up with a list that all can agree to If 
oLJilent teachers or teacher's aides are 
available, they may help where necessary 
to guide the activity 

Each group then writes its fair/unfair lists on 
the board. 

The entire class discusses what has emerged. 

( 3 ) Human Rights Discussion 

(a) At this point, it may be possible to isolate 
"rights" and "responsibilities." Experience 
suggests, curiously, that elementary level stu- 
dents tend to confuse the two, often listing as 
"rights" what are clearly duties. 
Questions: 

• What are rights? 

• Where did they come from? 



FORMA 

(uS8 for Ex6rcise 3) 



1. Make a list of the human rights you feel are most imp)crtant to you as a person. Number them u. rank 
order in o ascending order of importance. 



2. Make a list of those things that you believe no one should have the right to do. 



3 Write a one or two sentence definition of A^hat meaa by "Human Rights " 



While it is manifestly unfair to isolate such bnef 
items on human rights from their cultural context, 
there are listed here some rights which might be ex- 
pressed by members of each of the five cultures under 
study. 

Tliese statements are to be taken into consideration 
as you try to formulate a definition of human rights 
in this Exercise 



FORM B 

9 Citizens" exeicist* of tht'ir rijihts and freedoms is insepara- 
ble from the performance of their duties and obligations 

10 All are entitled to fieelv piofess their religious convictions 
in any form, individually or in associations, to propagate 
them and to oelebrate them m public or in pi ivate, save in 
the case o! rites contrary to morality 



1 Every person hasarightto life, and noone shall bedeprived 

intentionally of his life, save in execution of the sentence 
of a court in respect of a criminal offence of which he has 
been found guilty 

A person shall not be regarded as having been depri ved 
of his hfe in contravention of this sectic^ if he dies as a 
result of the use, to such ex tent and in sucr circumstances 
as are permitted by law, of such force as is reasonably nec- 
essary 

• for the defence of any person irom unlawful violence 

or of the defence of property, 

• in erder to effect a lawful arrest or to prevent the es- 

cape of a person lawfully detained, or 

• for the purpose of suppressing a not, insurrection or 

mutiny 

2 The State guarantees freedom of conscience No one shall be 

molested by reason of his religious opinions or compelled 
to profess beliefs or observe contrary to his conscience The 
freedom of all sects that are not contrary to [this nation's] 
morality or to the laws is guaranteed Acts contrary to 
[ourl morality or subversive of public order that may be 
committed on the occasion or under the pretext of worship 
are subject to the general law 

3 Citizens of [this country] are guaranteed freedom of con- 

i>;.ience, that is, the right to profess or not to profess any 
religion, and to conduct religious worship or athesistic 
propaganda Incitement of hostility or hatred on religious 
grounds is prohibited In [this country], the church is se- 
parated from the state, and the school from the church 

4 Tlie press is free in time of peace, but responsible, under the 

law, for attacks on personal honor the social order, or the 
public tranquilit> 

5 All minorities, whether based on religion or language, shall 

have the right to establish and admii.ister educational in- 
stitutions of their choice 

6 The State shall not, in granting aid to educational institu- 

tions, discriminate agamst any educational institution on 
the ground that H is under the management of a minority, 
whether based on religion or language 

7 All religious denominations are equaPy free before the law 

Religious denominations other than [name of denomina- 
tion] are entitled to organize thtmselves according to their 
own creed provided that they are not in conflict with [the 
named denomination'sljuridcal organization Their rela- 
* .ons with the State are regulated by law on the basis of 
agreements with their respective representatives 

8. Eiyoyment by citizens of their nghts and freedoms must not 
be to the detriment of ihe interests of society or the state, 
or infringe the rights of other citizens 



11 The State shall not discriminate against any citizen on 

grounds onl> of religion, race, caste, sex place of birth or 
anv of them No citizen shall, on grounds onl> of religion, 
race, caste, sex place of birth or any of them, be subject to 
any disability, liabilitv, restriction or condition with le- 
gard to access to shops, public restaurants, hotels and pla- 
ces of public entertainment or the use of wells, tanks, 
bathing ghats, roads and places of public resort main- 
tained wholly or partly out of State funds or dedicated to 
the use of the general public Nothing in this article shall 
prevent the State from making any special provision for 
women and children Nothing in this article shall pre- 
vent the State from making any special provision for tlie 
advancement of any socially and educationally backward 
classes of citizens 

12 The State shall, within the limits of its economic capacity 

and development, make effective provision for securing 
the right to w ^rk, to education and to public assistance in 
cases of unemoloyment, old age, sickness and disable- 
ment, and in other cases of undeserved want 

13 Private ownership and other rights acquired under just 

title, according to civil law, by natural orjuridical persons, 
are guaranteed and may not be ignored oi disturbed by 
subsequent laws When the application of a law issued for 
reasons of public benefit or social interest results in a con- 
flict between the rights of individuals and the necessity 
recognized by that law, the private interest must yield to 
the public or social interest Property is a social function 
that entails obligations For reasons of public benefit or of 
social interest defined by the lawmaker, there may be ex- 
propriation by judicial order and after indemnification 

14 The personal property of citizens and the right to inherit 

it are protected by the state Citizens may be granted the 
use of plots of land, in the manner prescribed by law, for 
a subsidiary small-holding (including the keeping of 
livestock and poultry), for fruit and vegetable growing 
or for building an individual dwelling Citizens are re- 
quired to make rational use of the land alloted to them 
The State and collective farms provide assistance to citi- 
zens in working their small-holdings Property owned or 
used by citizens shall not serve as a means of dei iving un- 
earned income or be employed to the detriment of the in- 
terests of society 

15 The National ethic shall be Discipline, Self-reliance and 

Patriotism 

16 For the purpose of promoting national integration it shall 

be the duty of the State to provide adequate facilities for 
and encourage free mobility of people, goods and services 
throughout the Federation, secure full residence rights for 
every citizen in all parts of the Federation, encourage in- 
termarriage among persons from different places of origin 
or of different religious, ethnic or linguisti-^ associations or 
ties, and promote or encourage the formation of associa- 
tions that cut across ethnic, linguistic, religious or other 
sectional barriers 
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Defining the Definitions — 
A Glossary with Exercise 

In any class discussion of human rights, whether 
based on specific text or not, there are standard words 
and terms which will appear and demand definition 
or redefinition. The Glossary which follows was 
developed for just such occasions. In addition to the 
Glossary, which is intended for teacher use, there is 
an Exercise for students included here which makes 
use of the glossary entries as motivation for "Look-up 
Teams. " (Exercise 4) 



GLOSSARY 

This glossary consists of words that might be used 
during class discussions that pertain to the topic of 
International Human Rights & Citizenship. THIS 
LIST IS NOT TO BE MEMORIZED BY THE STU- 
DENTS. The definitions are to serve as an impetus 
for discussion only. When reviewing the Glossary 
words, encourage the students to consider the mean- 
ing of the word in the context of human rights. 

The dictionary definition may not indicate the ev- 
eryday understanding of the word For example, who 
determines if a country is underdeveloped or if a per- 
son is disadvantaged^ Do the producers of propagan- 
da believe in what they are writing? What are ade- 
quate or decent conditions or basic needsl When is 
someone 55/eand secure! 

It may be helpful to begin with the Glossary words 
perspective, western, and cu/tureso that the students 
can see that words mean different things to different 
people. Some examples of approaches to discussing 
the words are listed below: 

adequate barely satisfactory or su^Ticient, ^awfully and reasona- 
bly sufficient, able to sathsfy a require nent, suitable 

amnesty the act of an authority las a government) by which par- 
don IS granted to a large group of individuals 

assemble to bring or gather together into a group or whole, to 
gather together, congregate 

asylum an inviolable place of refuge and protection giving shelter 
to criminals and debtors, a place of retreat and security, protec- 
tion from arrest and extradition ^iven especially to political 
refugees by a nation or by an embassy or other agency enjoying 
diplomatic immunity 

authority the right and power to command, enforce laws, exact 
obed.ence, determine, or judge, power to influence or command 
thought, opinion, or behavior 

basic of, relating to, or forming the base, fundamental, starting 
point 

choice the act of choosing, selection, the power of choosing options, 
a sufficient number and variety to choose among 

conscience the sense or consciousness of the moral goodness or 
blame-worthiness of one's own conduct, intention, or character 
together with a feeling of obligation to do right or be good, sen- 
sitive regard for fairness and justice 

constitution the basic prinriples and laws of a nation, state, or so- 
cial group that determine the powers and duties of the govern- 
ment and guarantee certain rights to the peoples in it, the docu- 
ment on which the system is recorded 



culture the integrated pattern of human behavior that includes 
thought, speech, action, artifacts, arts, beliefs, institutions, and 
all other products of human \Nork and thought characteristic of 
a community or population 

disadvantaged lacking m the basic resources or conditions 'as 
standard housing, medical and educational facilities, and civil 
rights) believed to be necessary for an tqual position in society 

decent appropriate, conforming to current standards of living, 
adequate, passable, tolerable 

detention the act or fact of detaining, a holding m custody, a hold- 
ing back, the state of being detained, especially a period of tem- 
porary custody prior to disposition by a court 

dignity the quality or state of being worth, honored, or esteemed, a 
high rank, office, or position 

discrin.ination the process by which two stimuli difTcring in some 
aspect are responded to differently, differentiation, prejudiced 
or prejudicial outlook, action, or treatment 

diiySident differing with an opinion or a group, differing, dissent- 
ing 

doctrine a principle or creed of principles presented for acceptance 
or belief, as by a religious, political, scientific, or philosophic 
group, a statement of fi:nc"amental government policy especial- 
ly in international relations 

equal the same measure, quantity, amount, or number as another, 
like in qualit>, nature or status, regaiding or affecting all ob- 
jects in the same way, having the same privileges, status, or 
rights 

exile forced removal from one's native country, voluntary absence 
from one's country, a person expelled from hei or his country by 
authority, banished expelled 

expression an act, process, or instance of representing in words cr 
some other medium, something that manifests, embodies or 
symbolizes something else 

free havingthe legal and political rights of a citizen, enjoying civil 
and political I'berty, not subject to the control or domination of 
another, not bound, confined, or detained by force, immune to 
arbitrary interference by government or others 

fundamental relating to essential structure, function, or facts, of 
central importance, principal, basic, having to do with the foun- 
dation, major, central key 

genocide the committing of certain acts with intent to destroy a 
national, ethnic, racial or religious group 

government the continuous exercise of authority over and the per- 
formance of functions for a political unit, the officials compris- 
ing the governing body of a political unit, authoritative direc- 
tion or control 

human reiating to, or characteristic of man or mankind, pertain- 
ing to or being a man as distinguished from a loweranimnl. in- 
tellectually and morally superior, a person 

improve to enhance in value or quality, make better, to advance or 
make progress in vhat is desirable 

inalienable not to be transferred to another 

inferior situated at a lower degree of rank of little or less impor- 
tance, value or merit, low or lower in quality, status, or estima- 
tion, inferiority 'adverb) 

information the communication or reception of knowledge or in- 
telligence, the knowledge obtained from m\t stigation, studv, 
or instruction, lacts, data 

justice moral rightness, equity, honor, fairness, fair handling, to 
treat fairly or adequately, the administration and procedure of 
law, due reward or treatment 

law a binding custom or practice of a community, a rule of conduct 
or action prescribed or formally recognized as binding or en- 
forced by a controlling authority, ihe whole body of such cus- 
toms, practices, or rules 

liberty the quality or state of being free, the power to do as one 
pleases, the poi^itive enjovment of various social, p<)litical. or 
economic rights and privileges 

limits something that bounds, restrains, or confines, a prescribed 
maximum or minimum amount, quantity, or number 

need a condition or situation in which something necessary or de- 
sirable IS required or wanted, a wish for something that is lack- 
ing or desired, a condition of poverty or misfortune 

opinion a view, judgement, or appraisal formed in the mind about 
a particular matter, belief stronger than impression and less 
strong than positive knowledge, a generally held view 
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opportunity a favorable or advantageous combination of circum- 
stances, favorable time or circumstance 

oppression unjust or cruel exercise of authority or power, some- 
thing that so oppresses, a sense of heaviness or obstruction in 
the body or mind 

order regular or harmonious arrangement, the prevailing mode or 
arrangement of things, the customary mode of procedure, the 
rule of law or proper authority 

origin that from which anything derives its existence, a source or 
cause, parentage, ancestry, derivation 

peace a state of tranquility or quiet as freedom from civil distur- 
bance, a state of security or order within a community provided 
for by law or custom 

persecute to harass in a maaner designed to injure grieve, or af- 
flict, to cause to suffer because of belief, to oppress with iH- 
treatment 

perspective subjective evaluation of a relative significance, point 
of view 

poverty the state of one v/ho lacks a usual or socially acceptable 
amount of productive resources, land, food, shelter, clothing, 
and other material possessions 

power strength or force exerted or capable of being exerted, the 
ability or official capacity to exercise control , the might of a na- 
tion, political organization or similar group 

prejudice' diTi adverse judgement or opinion beforehand or without 
knowledge or examination of the facts, injury or damage result- 
ing from some judgement or action of another in disregard of 
one s rights, an irrational attitude of hostility directed against 
an individual, a group, a race or their supposed characteristics 

progress to move forward proceed, to develop to a higher, better or 
more advanced stage {progressive' o(, relating to, or character- 
ized by progress) 

prohibit' to forbid by authonty. to prevent from doing something 

propaganda the spreading of ideas, information, or rumor for the 
purpose of helping or injuring an institution, a cause, or a 
person 

property a possession, something owned, the exclusive right to 
possess, enjoy and dispose of a thing, something tangible or 
intangible to which its owner has legal title 

protect to keep from harm, attack, or injury, to guard 

reasonable, rational, within the bounds of common sense, not ex- 
treme or excessive, fair, moderate 

rebellion opposition to one in authority or dominance, open de- 
fiance of or resistance to an established government 

refugee one that flees for safety, one who flees to a foreign country 
or power to escape danger or persecution 

right(s) the power or privilege to which one is justly entitled, 
something that one may properly claim as due, in accordance 
with justice, law, morality or another standard 

safe, treed fron harm or risk, secure from threat of danger, harm or 
loss 

secure free from danger, risk, or loss, safe 

slavery submission to a dominating influence, the state of being a 
slave {servitude, noun the state of subjection to another that 
constitutes or resembles slavery or serfdom) 

struggle a violent effort or exertion, a strong and strongly moti- 
vated attempt, contest, combat, strive, to proceed with diffi- 
culty or with great effort 

suffrage the right of voting in political matters or the exercise of 
such right 

suitable, appropriate to a given purpose or occasion 

tem/rism the use of terror, violence and intimidation to achieve 
an end, fear and subjugation produced by this, ' system of 
government that uses terror to rule 

tyranny a government in which absolute power is vested in a sin- 
gle ruler; arbitrary and despotic government, especially rigor- 
ous, cruel, and oppressive government 

underdeveloped' (a\\\ng to reabze a potential economic level of in* 
dustrial production and standard of living 

violate disregard; to break <a law or regulation, for example) in- 
tentionally or unintentionally, transgress 

western of or relating to the non-communist countries of Europe 
and America 

worth the value of something measured by its quahties or by the 
esteem in which it is held, moral or personal value 



Portions of definitions have been drawn from those dictionaries in 
most common scjiool use 

• Does the meaning of the word vary depending 

on. 

the context? 
the culture? 

the speaker? listener? writer? 
the underlying message? 

• Is there a hidden meaning to the word v^hen it's 
used in certain ways? 

• Does the dictionary definition always explain 
how the word is often used? 

• s there agreement/conflict in the interpreta- 
tion of the word? 

• Can your interpretation of the meaning change? 
How? Why? Under what conditions? 

• How do'^s the meaning of the word help to clari • 
fy/inhibit you when you speak/wnte? 

• How does the meaning of the word help to clari- 

fy/ 

inhibit you when you speak/write? 

• How can the meaning of the word be misunder- 
stood? What helps to clarify what you really 
mean? 

• Can y^vt invent a new word that expresses what 
you really mean? 

• How could you use the word to symbolize anoth- 
er meaning? 

• What are some synonyms or antonyms for the 
word? Why would you use one specific word in- 
stead of its synonym? 

• Can the meaning of the word be expressed more 
effectively in poetry? music? prose? 

• Will there ever be a final definition established 
for the word? 

• Is there a need to define the word as you speak/ 
write? 

• Is the word no longer used? Why not? Has a word 
replaced it? Is the meaning obsolete? Is it unac- 
ceptable in certain contexts/cultures? 

• Is the word a new term developed in the last dec- 
ade*^ Is it a word of the future? 
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EXERCISE 4: Human Rights and Citizen- 
ship Glossary/Look-up Teams 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

(1) To prepare students to deal with issues and lan- 
guage of human rights. 

(2) To help students understand how cultural coxi- 
texts shaf)e definitions. 

TYPE OF GROUP: Grades 5-12 

TIME REQUIREO: 45-60 minutes 

MATERIALS: 

Copies of words listed on following pages 
Dictionaries for all. N.B.: Use as many different 
compiler dictionaries as possible. 

HOW TO PROCEED: 

(1) Divide class into look-up teams (3-6 per team). 

(2) Divide up list of 66 words accordingly, or select 
from the list those words you judge most impor- 
tant for your class. Assign 5-10 words per look-up 
team. 

(3) Ask students to form a composite definition, from 
at least 2 dictionaries, for each word. (20 min- 
utes). 

(4) Have students reassemble for discussion which 
should follow the pattern indicated on the 



teacher's annotated Glossary with Exercise. 
(5) If possible, follow up with theexercise, *Translat- 
ing the Universal Declaration of Human Rights." 
PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE' 

Students will be content with most familiar defini- 
tions and think no further. 

Existing Definitions Of Human Rights 

Once they have been sensitized to human rights 
issues, students should be interested to know 
which rights, if any, are oflTicialiy recognized as 
Human Rights. The Universal Declaration of Hu- 
n^an Rights, adopted by the U.N. General Assem- 
bly in 1948, lists 30 rights viewed by almost all of 
the countries of the world as the most fundamen- 
tal. It is included here for vour reference. You may, 
of course, wish to reproduce it as is for your stu- 
dents, or you may wish to prepare for them a less 
wordy, more straight-forward version, geared to 
their reading and intellectual level. An alterna- 
tive classroom use of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights would be for secondary school stu- 
dents to "translate" it themselves into everyday 
language, and to provide appropriate examples or 
illustrations/case studies from their own knowl- 
edge or experience Exercise 5 is one appioach 



Dictionary Entries for Look-up Teams 




adequate 


genocide 


prejudice 


amnesty 


government 


progress 


assemble 


human 


prohibit 


asylum 


improve 


propaganda 


authority 


inalienable 


property 


basic 


inferior 


protect 


choice 


information 


reasonable 


conscience 


justice law 


rebellion 


constitution 


liberty 


refugee 


culture 


limits 


right(s) 


disadvantaged 


need 


safe 


decent 


opinion 


secure 


detention 


opportunity 


slavery 


dignity 


oppression 


struggle 


discrimination 


order 


suffrage 


dissident 


origin 


suitable 


doctrine 


peace 


terrorism 


equal 


persecute 


tyranny 


exile 


perspective 


underdeveloped 


expression 


poverty 


violate 


free 


power 


western 


fundamental 




worth 
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EXERCISE 5: Translation and Annotation 
of tiie Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights 

LEARNirJG OBJECTIVES 

( 1 ) To understand the document 

(2) To find relevant experience from student's own 
knowledge, 

TYPE OF GROUP: Grades 5-12 

TIME REQUIRED: 45-60 minutes 

MATERIALS: 

"Universal Declaration of Human Rights," Read- 
ing C, pp.3-7, for each participant, 

HOW TO PROCEED: 

There are 30 rights in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Break students up into groups of 3- 
8. Assign each student group 4-6 rights to trans- 
late and annotate. They v/ill work together to for- 
mulate a plain English statement for each of the 
rights assigned to their group. In addition, they 
will provide a one- or two-sentence illustration 
from their own experience which pertains to each 
right assigned to them. Group members will write 



down final versions for class presentation (Allow 
15-20 minutes for this.) Reassemble as full class. 
Have each group present its translations, encour- 
aging each group member to give at least one 
translation or illustration. Ask for class com- 
ments, revisions. (Alternative might be to have 
translations written on board by students — but 
this might take too much time,) Final version, ac- 
ceptable to all, would be typed, dittoed and distrib- 
uted to all students for reference, or, students 
might wish to prepare a poster with their translat- 
ed version to be displayed m a prominent place in 
the classroom (or elsewhere in the school), 

PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE: 

Language of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights may be too difficult for 5-6 graders. Teacher 
should be prepared to help groups. Perhaps Hu- 
man Rights Glossary exercise should precede this 
one. 

EXTENSION ACTIVITIES: 

Have students continue to find illustrations from 
their c . experience and add these statements or 
pictures to the bulletin board exhibii,. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
Materials and Resources: 
Moving on to Case Studies and Specifics 



With the c^ass sufficiently sensitized to issues of 
human rights, teachers may now wish to use selec- 
tively the resources and materials which follow. 
These are of several varieties Most important for the 
proposed "crawl under the skin" approach of this 
Handbook are the articles and documents collected 
from and about the five nations involved in the pro- 
ject: Colombia, India, Italy, Nigeria and the U.S.S.R 
The ones which appear in this volume are here be- 
cause the teachers who participated in the Human 
'lights and Citizenship Workshops in 1980 felt that 
hey would be valuable for classroom use. These 
teachers chose from a large number of collected mate- 
rials, and they constructed classroom strategies and 
exercises based on those they judged to be useful. The 
compliers of the Handbook have deferred to the 
teachers' judgment ip. almost every instance, and the 
choice of items listed here reflects this fact. Included 
in Chapter Three are the strategies developed by the 
Workshop participants on the basis of the materials 
they selected from among those presented for their 
examination. Although some strategies may be used 
without reference to the materials, and conversely, 
the materials themselves my be exploited for entirely 
different classroom purposes, they are basically in- 
terdependent. The teacher will be pleased to note 
that all of the specific resources necessary for carry- 
ing out the strategies appear either in full or in sum- 
mary form in the Handbook. In the rare instance 
where this is not so, careful documentation is pro- 
vided as to where and how they may be obtained In 
addition, the interests of the elementary and middle 
school student are served by condensed and some- 
what simplified versions of some of the articles 

Two bibliographies of direct use to the teacher and 
the precollegiate student follow: Student Bibliogra- 
pA^' of titles particularly appropriate to readers be- 
tween grades 5 and t2, and for the teacher, Study 
Guides and Curriculums, a list of classroom mate- 
rials selected after thorough review by other 
teachers. 

The other bibliographies are also appropriate to 
public libraries and the adult learners who they 
ser\'e, Because the Community Resource Manual 
made available separately to librarians and commu- 
nity groups, it contains the main bibliographies Us- 
ers of the Handbook vi\\\ find it included at the end of 
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the book. Included are* Ten Most Wanted Books on 
Human Rights, a basic list of books every school and 
public library should own; General Bibliography, a 
somewhat longer annotated listing; Periodicals 
dealing with human rights lists serials devoted to the 
subject (but not articles which, where important, ap- 
pear in the other listings); Media Bibliography of 
films, filmstrips, records and other non-book media. 

STUDENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Elementary Level 

Some middle level titles will be found in this list also. 

Crowder, W.W. "Social Studies — Strategies for 
Teaching About Human Rights," Instructor Magi- 
zme. V. 88, no. 3, October 1978, pp. 165-66 

Declaration of the Rights of the Child Teachers Kit 
New York: UNiCEF. 

Education for International Understanding: Exam- 
ples and Suggestions for Classroom Use. New 
York: UNESCO, Unipub. 

Epstein, Edna. The United Nations New York: 
Franklin Watts, 1973 

Fisher, Aileen and Olive Rabe. Human Rights Day, 
New York: Crowell, 1966. 

Fisher, Dorothea Canfi'-ld A Fair World for A 11: The 
Meaning of the Declaration of Human Righ ts. Ne w 
York- McGraw-Hill, 1952. Presents the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights text with interpreta- 
tion of each article in "everyday language." Each 
chapter explains one article, describing what the 
right means and the ways in which people suffer 
when deprived of the rights. 

International Understanding at School New York. 
UNESCO. Unipub 

The Legal Rights of the Worlds Children. New York. 
UNICEF 

Loescher, Gil and Ann Human Rights' A Global Cri- 
sis, New York. Dutton, 1979 What are human 
rights? How can they be protected? The authors ex- 
plain why it IS difficult to arrive at a full definition 
of human rights and discuss the ways in which 
such rights are systematically abused m four coun- 
tries* the Soviet Union, South Korea, South Africa, 
and BrazU. The final two chapters describe the vi- 
tal work of dedicated individuals, organizations 
and governments to promote the protection of hu- 
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man rights. Middle school reading ieveL 
McNeer, May Y. and Lynd Ward. Anned with Cour- 
age. Nashville: Abingdon, 1957 
Nehta, Rama. The Life of Keshav: A Family Story 

Mtom India. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1969. 
Meltzer, Milton. The Human Rights Book New 
York: Farrar, Straus, Giroux, 1979. Discusses the 
evolution of a concept of human rights, how these 
rights are defined and interpreted throughout the 
world, to what degree they are observed or violat- 
ed, and the international institutions and agencies 
responsible for gaining and maintaining these 
rights for individuals. Excellent source book for 
grades 6-12. 

Morton, M., ed. A Harvest of Russian Children 's Lit- 
erature — A Treasury for All Ages. Berkeley. Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1970. Contains two 
children's stories related to human rights: '*Van- 
'ka" by Anton Chekhov and "Mumu" by Ivan Tur- 
genev. 

Nigeria in Children's Books and Other Materials. 
New York:UNICEF 

Nigeria — Teaching Plans and Materials for Secon- 
dary Teachers and Students. Lexington, Ken- 
tucky: Center for Professional Development, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, 1980. Curriculum. Like its 
elementary school counterpart, it concerns Niger- 
ian life in general, but is useful for insights into 
human rights attitudes. 

A Nigerian Notebook — Units and Resources for 
Teachers and Parents: Early Childhood and Ele- 
mentary. Lexington, Kentucky: Center for Profes- 
sional Development, University of Kentucky, 
1980. Curriculum centers on Nigerian customs 
and daily life, but contains relevant material on 
human rights. 

People Have Rights! They Have Responsibilities, 
Too. Detroit, MI: Wayne State University, 1980. 
Excellent curriculum for elementary and middle 
grades. 

Primary Education: Some Recent Articles. New 
York: UNICEF. 

Reardon, Betty. Human Rights. Philadelphia. The 
School District of Philadelphia ard The World Af- 
fairs Council of Philadelphia. 

Snyder, Gerald S. Human Rights. New York: Frank- 
lin Watts, 1980. 

Some Suggestions on Teaching about Human Rights. 
New York: UNESCO, Unipub. 

Sources of Children's Books from Other Countries 
New York: UNICEF. 

Speiser, Jean. UNICEF and the World New York: 
Day, 1965. 

Tankard, Alice. The Human Family, Human Rights 
and Peace. Detroit, MI: Wayne State University, 
1975. A source book for the study and discussion of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights; a lay 
version for the common man, woman and child. 

O 
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Teaching About the Rights oftho Child New York 
UNICEF 

Walker, B Dancin Palm Tree and Other Nigerian 
Folktales New York- Parent s Magazm? Press, 
1968. Eleven folk tales from Nigeria that enter- 
tain and teach 

Webb, Robert N. Simon Bolivar The Liberator New 
York: Franklin Watts, 1966. 

Woodhouse, Sara Your Life, My Life London. Writ- 
ers and Scholars Educational Trust, 1980. Introdu- 
ces ideas about human rights and responsibilities 
to children by helping them to identify ways in 
w^hich human problems can be solved other than 
by violence and oppression. Presented through ex- 
amples from family problems, case studies and 
through images which link the expei lences from a 
child's life to the wider issues that affect mankind. 
For 11-14 year olds, but may be adapted for use by 
older or younger children. Resources and activities 
are geared toward British audience. 

Zei,Alki. The Sound ofthe Dragon's Feet. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1979. Ten-year old Sasha in pre- 
Revolutionary Russia learns the realities of terror 
and injustice in the world. Roughly trans^' ted, but 
good depiction of tsarist Russia and Sasha's revo- 
lutionary tutcr, Mooney. 

Secondary Level 

Teachers are advised to review the Elementary list 
carefully, as there are some most af -^ropriate titles 
there, too The following could be used by elemen- 
tary and middle school students with vocabulary 
development and teacher guidance 

Fraenkel , Jack The Struggle for Human Rights— A 
Question of Values. New York. Random House, 
1975 A publication of the Institute for World 
Order, this booklet examines the world-wide 
struggle for human rights and their relationship to 
personal and national values systems. The booklet 
includes news stories from around the world as il- 
lustrations of the problem; an appendix contains 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
Simply written, high quality study guide. 

Human Rights: Bill of rights in Action. Los Angeles 
Constitutional Rights Foundation, February, 
1980 What do we mean by **human rights," and 
what role do they play in international polities'^ 
These 24-page student newsletters address this 
issue, including human rights as they involvejus- 
tice in the Soviet Union, political prisoners and re- 
fugees around the world Along with the articles 
are student involvement activities, including a 
crossword puzzle and a role-play simulation 
Available from Social Studies School Service, 
10,000 Culver Blvd., Dept. YO, P.O Box 802, 
Culver City, CA 90230. 

Meltzer, Milton. The Human Rights Book. See above 
under Elementary Grades 6-12 
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Prisoners of Conscience in the USSR' Their Treat- 
ment and Conditions. London: Amnesty Interna- 
tional. 1975. Detaih ^aily routine, treatment and 
regimes of labor camps, prisons and nsyrhiat Hr 
hospitals used for Soviet prisoners of conscience 
New edition in 1980. 

STUDY GUIDES AND CURRICULUMS 

Conscience and Human Rights: An Amnesty Inter- 
national Curriculum. Point Arena, CA: Coastal 
Ridge Research and Education Center. Ajoint pro- 
ject of Amnesty International and the Coastal 
Ridge group, this curriculum addresses the issue of 
jfAj^people may become prisoners of conscience at 
home and abroad. Once students understand how 
this nriay come about, they are ready to take action 
to lend support to such people, and the curriculum 
helps them to do this by suggesting letter-writing 
campaigns and other efforts traditional for Am- 
nesty International. For senior high. 

Education for International Understanding: Exam- 
pies and Suggestions for Classroom Use. New 
York: Unipub. General approach to international 
understanding, with sc mt human rights topics in- 
cluded. 

Flaws i:: the Pattern: Human Rights in Literature 
Ottawa: Amnesty International Canada, 1978 
Excellent curriculum which includes selected 
passages and summaries from great works of 
world literature touching upon issues of con- 
science and human rights. After each selection, 
there are thought-provoking questions for discus 
sion and essays. One of the best ways to tie in the 
study of human rights with literature. 

Fraenkel, Jack. The Struggle for Human Rights — A 
Question of Values. New York Random House, 
1975. A publication of the Institute for World 
Order, this booklet examines the world-wide 
struggle for human rightsand their relationship to 
personal and na.'onal value systems. It includes 
news stories from a -ound the world as illustrations 
of the problem; an appendix contains the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Riglits. Simply written, 
high quality study guide. 

'Guide to Teaching About the Rights of the Child;" 
and "Teaching About Human Rights in an Increas- 
ingly Interdependent World." New York: U.S. 
Committee for UNICEF School Services. These 
two papers include suggested approaches with pri 
mary children, in intermediate and upper grades 
Excellent free source of information. 

Harf, J.E. and B.T. Trout. Global Issues' Human 
Rights. Columbus: Ohio State University, Consor- 
tium for International Studies Education, 1980 
First-rate curriculum designed for college stu- 
dents. Good source of information and ideas for 



teacher background and advanced student inde- 
pendent study. 
Human Rights Bill of Rights m Action Los Angeles 
Constitutionfcil Rights Foundation, February 
1980. What do we mean by "human rights," and 
what role do they play in international politics'^ 
These 24-page student newsletters address this 
issue, including human rights as they involvejus- 
tice in the Soviet Union, political prisoners and 
refugees around the world Plus student involve- 
ment activities, with crossword puzzle and role- 
play simulation. Available from Social Studies 
School Service, 10,000 CuWer Blvd , Culver City, 
CA 90230. 

Human Rights: The Dignity of Man. Dobbs Ferry, 
NY* Oceana, 1963 A study guide for human rights 
and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Includes discussion suggestions with questions fol- 
lowing each chapter. 

Human Rights: International Human Rights and US 
Policy. Berkeley World Education Center A unit 
for high school and junior college classes. Defines 
and identifies human rights as these are related to 
legal traditions and to the essential needs of all; 
examines U.S international human rights policy; 
analyzes four critiques of U S. policy; compares 
and evaluates different judgments about what 
U.S. international human rights policy should be 

Human Rights: The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Philadelphia. World Affairs Council of 
Philadelphia, 13th and Market Streets, Philadel- 
phia, PA 19 107. Simply written curriculum for ele- 
mentary and middle grades. 

Meh 1 1 nge r , H . Global Studies for A ^ncan Schools. 
Washington. National Education Association. 
Curriculum with sample lessons on human rights. 

Nigeria: Teaching Plans and Materials for Secondary 
School Teachers. Lexington: Center for Profession- 
al Development, University of Kentucky, 1980 
Curriculum Like its elementary school countr*- 
part, it concerns Nigerian life in general, but is 
useful for insights into human rights attitudes 

Nigerian Notebook: Units and Resources for 
Teachers and Parents. Early Childhood and Ele- 
mentary. Lexington. Center for Professional 
Development, University of Kentucky, 1980 Cur- 
riculum centers on Nigerian customs and daily 
life, but contains relevant material on human 
rights. 

People Have Rights^ They Have Responsibilities, 
Too: A Study Guide for the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights for the Use of Young Citizens. 
Detroit Wayne State University, 1980 Excellent 
curriculum for elementary and middle grades 

Some Suggestions on Teaching About Human 
Rights. New York UNESCO, Unipub 

Switzer, K.A and PT Mulloy. Denver Global 
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Issues: Activities and Resources for the High 
School Teacher, 1979 A product of the Center for 
Teaching International Relations at the Universi- 
ty of Denver, this curriculum is devoted to a vari- 
ety o** topics, including human rights. Several 
pages treat the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

Tankard, A.D. The Human Family, Human Rights 
and Peace. Detroit: The Center for Teaching About 
Peace and War, Wayne State University, 1973 A 
source-book for the study and discussion of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, a lay ver- 
sion for the common man, woman and child. 

Teaching Law-Related Education m the Senior High 
School. Albany: Bureau of Secondary Education 
Curriculum Development, New York State Educa- 
tion Department, 1974. Law related education 
may be used to cross international borders and ex- 
amine legal systems, promoting, protecting or vio- 
lating human rights at home and abroad. 

To ward Civic Responsibility. AlbanyBureauofGen- 
eral Education Curriculum Development, New 
York State Education Department, 1978. While 
concentrating exclusively on the U.S. milieu, this 
curriculum includes human rights issues which 
are applicable anywhere 

Ways and Means of Teaching About World Order 
New York: World Law Fund. Newsletters sent to 
teachers; include sample lesson plans, focus on for- 
eign relations. 

Woito, R., ed. International Human Rights Kit Chi- 
cago: World Without War Council, 1977 An intro- 
duction for students and concerned citizens See 
"Ten Most Wanted" List. 

Woodhouse, S. Your Life, My Life: An Introduction to 
Human Rights and Responsibilities London 
Writers and Scholars Educational Trust. (Availa- 
ble in the U.S. from Fun^ for Free Expression, 205 
East 42nd St., New York, NY 10017) Introduces 
ideas about human rights and responsibilities to 
children by helping them to identify ways in which 
human problems can be solved other than by vio- 
lence and oppression. Presented through examples 
from family problems, case studies and through 
images which link the experiences from a child's 
life to the wider issues that affect mankind. For 1 1- 
14 year olds, but may be adapted for use by older or 
younger children. Resources and activities are 
geared toward British audience. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS 
Introduction 

The following section includes materials which are 
hard to identify or procure, but which are helpful in 
learning about human rights Materials are organ- 
ized into a section containing those /eforing to hu- 
man rights in the five nations considered in this 
Handbook, and a section on international human 
rights. 

The fiva-nation materials are numbered Reading 1 
through Reading 90: 

Colombia: Readings 1 through 15 

India: Readings 16 through 33. 

Italy: Readings 34 through 42 

Nigeria: Readings 43 through 58 

Soviet Union: Readings 59 through 90. 
International human rights materials include the 
pamphlet published by the United States Depart- 
ment of State, Human Rights, which contains the 
most basic international agreements and protocols, 
and Readings listed in alphabetical sequenc , Read- 
ings A through G. 

Landmarks of the human rights movement in re- 
cent times include: 

• President Franklin Roosevelt's message to Con- 
gress of 1941 on the "Four Freedoms"* freedom 
of speech, freedom of worship, freedom from 
want and freedom from fear 

• Articles 1, 55 and 56 of the United Nations 
Charter, October 24, 1945. 

• Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 1948 
U S. Senate, a non-binding declaration of prin- 
ciples 

• International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights and International Covenant on Econom- 
ic, Social and Cultural Rights are binding 
agreements, adopted in 1966 and forwarded to 
the Senate in 1977, but not yet ratified. 

• American Declaration of Rights and Duties of 
Man, and the European Convention for the Pro- 
tection of Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms are regional agreements. 

• Helsinki Final Act of 1975, ended World War II 
formally, recognized existing international 
^oundarles and called for re.^tpect for human 
rights 
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READING A 

Are Human Rights Urn versaP 

Peter L. Berger 

The current preoccupation with human rights 
raises very serious pohtical questions, the most ser- 
iOus of which is whether this new emphasis in Amer- 
ican foreign policy signals a turning away from the 
Kissinger strategy of orderly retreat, or, on the con- 
trary, serves as a smokescreen for the continuation ( if 
not actually the acceleration) of that strategy. My 
purpose in what follows, howev^er, is not to address 
myself to the political side of the human-rights cam- 
paign but to raise a question of a different order 
When we make statements about human rights, are 
we simply giving voice to a specific set of biases of our 
own? Or is there some universally valid standard of 
morality to which we can appeal in making judg- 
ments about countries with different traditions from 
ours? 

Some Americans are morally outraged by the re- 
pression and the bribery practiced by the government 
of South Korea. Other Americans tend to view these 
actions mors benignly because of the putatively 
greater atrocities practiced by the regime in North 
Korea. Ho"^ er one may view the moral condition of 
the Korean y^ninsula, it seems to me rather clear 
that both varieties of American outrage sharply raise 
the question of ethnocentrism: by what right do we 
condemn Korean authorities. South (?rNorth, for not 
living up to American standards of political morali- 
ty? After all, neither bribery nor the harsh treatment 
of political opponents is a startling innovation of 
Asian statecraft, and both liberal democracy and 
Marxism, the two ideologies in whose terms the re- 
spective Korean states stand either accused or legiti- 
mated, are very recent Western exports to that part of 
the world. 

Similarly, some Americans excuse the repressive 
policies of left-wing regimes in Asia because these re- 
gimes have supposedly established a greater meas- 
ure of equality, and accuse those taking a different 
position of ethnocentrism — yet it is hard to think of a 
more blatantly Western value than equality. Other 
Americans compare left-wing and right-wing re- 
gimes in Asia and conclude that the latter, even if 
they are repressive, allow for a greater degree of indi- 
vidual freedom — another central Western value. 
Asian observers mry be pardoned for thinking that 
both bodies of opinion are just a new form of cultural 
imperialism, and that along with Coca-Cola Amer- 
icans are now busy exporting ideological biases to 
faraway places where they are neither wanted nor 
relevant. 

The question of the universal validity of moral 
judgments is an old one in the history of human 



thought. It IS, indeed, ono af the oldest questions of 
Western philosophy, going back to the twin sources of 
Western civilization in ancient Israel and ancient 
Greece. And the question is just as old in the great re- 
ligious and philosophical traditions of Asia, as in the 
passionate quest for the oneness of reality in the reli- 
gious imagination of India, and the (perhaps more 
secular) efforts to define the natMre of humaneness in 
Chinese ethical thought. These sources. Western and 
non-Western, are by no means exhausted, and the 
issu^ ' have raised can still be fruitfully addressed by 
drawing from them. In the contemporary world, how- 
ever, that issue has attained an urgency which I be- 
lieve is new in human history. 

The reason for this is to be sought in one main his- 
torical factor — the global process of modernization 
The "external" effects of modernization are very clear 
and generally acknowledged: there has been a quan- 
tum jump in what anthropologists call "culture con- 
tact," as a result of modem technologies of transpor- 
tation and communication. This means, quite simply, 
that everyone today is rubbing shoulders with every- 
one else (or nearly everyone else). On a practical lev- 
el, therefore, the necessity has arisen of coming to 
terms with all sorts of people different from oneself. 
This, however, includes the necessity of coming to 
terms with them morally diS well — that is, coming to 
terms with standards of conduct that are different 
from one's own. . . . 

But the external manifestations of modernization 
are not the only manifestations; they are accompan- 
ied by profound changes of consciousness One such 
change is pluralization — the progressive interpene- 
tration of the worlds of meaning \i\ which human be- 
ings live. Through most of history most people lived 
in situations that were not only highly integrated in 
terms of their governing values and their definitions 
of reality, but were also quite effectively protected 
against challenges to those values and definitions of 
reality. The most effective protection was isolation, 
or at least segregation, from all those "others" who 
perceived and valued reality differently. Moderniza- 
tion weakens and often shatters the protective walls 
around all traditionally integrated worlds of mean- 
ing; the "others," once distant strangers, now become 
neighbors in a sometimes uncomfortable way. 

The discomfort is not only social, but cognitive and 
moral as well. For each world of meaning, as it is pen- 
etrated by other worlds of meaning, becomes ipsofac- 
^t? relativized. Some three centuries ago Pascal (who, 
if there had been international air travel at the time, 
would have belonged to the privileged class making 
use of it) could exclaim, with a sense of discovery , that 
what IS truth on one side of the Pyrenees is error on 
the other. This discovery has by now become com- 
monplace knowledge. 
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The consequence for morality is simple but revolu- 
tionary. When my neighbors make moral judgments 
diffeient from mine, then the question of the univer- 
sal validity of moral judgments (theirs c;r mine) mi- 
poses itself urgently. Thus modernization makes re- 
luctant moral philosophers of us all. 

Modernity originated in Europe. Its basic institu- 
tional embodiments are European inventions — 
science and technology, bureaucracy, the economic 
systems of both capitalism and socialism, political de- 
mocracy as well as the nation-state. So are the basic 
ideologies that legitimate these institutions — includ- 
ing our contemporary notions of human rights. Such 
statements as the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights of the United Nations are derived, with only 
minor mc Jifications, from the classical documents 
written on the subject in the West since the 18th cen- 
tury. Probably the earliest public declaration of hu- 
man rights was the one passed by the legislature of 
colonial Virginia. Then followed those immensely in- 
fluential documents originating on both sides of the 
Atlantic: the French Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, the preamble to the American Declaration of 
Independence, and the Bill of Rights in the United 
States Constitution. 

In other words, contemporary notions of human 
rights are historically and intellectually derived 
from the Enlightenment, a specifically Western phe- 
nomenon. (It goes without saying that this phenom- 
enon has its antecedents in much earlier moments of 
Western history — in the Temple ot Jerusalem, in the 
agora of Athens, in the schools of Jewish rabbis, 
among Roman jurists and medieval moral philoso- 
phers.) And this in turn points to the fact that, whe- 
ther one likes it or not, the process of modernization 
has everywhere been, at least in part, a process of 
Westernization as well. Today, almost without excep- 
tion, even the goriest Oriental despot pays lip-service 
to the values of human rights — in lan^age borrowed 
from Thomas Jefferson or Karl Marx. 

To be sure, there are exceptions to this interna- 
tional Jeffersonian-Marxian consensus — the tradi- 
tionalists (often called "fundamentalists" in the 
Western press) who would restore the classical caste 
system in India or replace the modernizing constitu- 
tions of Muslim nation-states by the Shari'a Most of 
these traditionalists are unsophisticated; even those 
who are sophisticated speak in a highly particularis- 
tic language which, by its very nature, is opaque to 
the outsider. Hence, the traditionalist protest 
against modernity is easily dismissed intellectually 
(even if it can make a lot of trouble politically). Yet it 
should not be so quickly dismissed. Even if one has 
neither cultural affinity nor ideological sympathy 
with any of the traditionalists' causes, t\^l/ percep- 
tion of the world is instructive and important. For it 
is the traditionalists, with the sharp eye of hostility. 



who see more clearly than anyone else the 
linkage of modernization and Westernization. 

Most of the political leadership of Asian and Afri- 
can countries, however, and a sizable portion of the 
intellectuals in those countries, are not traditional- 
ists in this sei^.^'e. Rather, they subscribe to the view- 
point of '^modernization without Westernization" — a 
viewpoint that has both right-wing and left-wing ex- 
pressions. On the Left, this viewpoint is at the heart 
of the Maoist rebellion against Soviet ideological he- 
gemony; it is replicated, mutatis mutandis, in other 
forms of Asian and African socialism. On the Right, it 
has found an eloquent spokesman in the Shah of Iran, 
who, with some justification aspires to a leading role 
among Muslim rulers seeking a path somewhere be- 
tween Westernizing modernism and de-modernizing 
traditionalism; for better or worse, the Shah has been 
particularly eloquent of late in rejecting the applica- 
bility to Iran of a number of Western notions of hu- 
man rights. And the same viewpoint is a common ele- 
ment in an otherwise wildly heterogeneous medley 
of ideologies — the neo-Shintoism of the late Yukio 
Mishima or the various Third Woi Id strands of Gan- 
dhiism, Arabism, and Nigritude. 

In regularly dismissing human-rights issues when 
they are raised by Westerners as irrelevant to their 
own countries, these leaders and intellectuals force 
us once again to face the Question of how one may 
make moral judgments with a claim to universal va- 
lidity. Indeed, they raise the even sharper question of 
whether the very habit of making universally rele- 
vant moral judgments may not be a specifically West- 
ern propensity. 

Most intellectual problems are carried further to- 
ward solution by the making of distinctions, and this 
one IS no exception. A crucial distinction to be made 
here is between those notions of human rights that 
emerge exclusively from a Western view of the world, 
and which will only be plausible to those sharingthis 
view, and those notions of human rights that derive 
their warrant from a wider consensus. To draw this 
distinction fully and conclusively is beyond my abili- 
ties. But I believe that steps should be taken toward 
such a distinction, and need to be taken, if we are to 
gain clarity on this subject. As a first step I would pro- 
pose separating those rights that derive from the spe- 
cifically Western values of liberty and equality from 
those that pertain to the human condition as such. 

The former category undoubtedly includes those 
rights that have emerged from the Western develop- 
ment of political democracy — the ones which in 
America are commonly designated as civil liberties 
and civil rights. Freedom of speech and of the press, 
the inviolability of the electoral process, equal pro- 
tection of the law, due process (which includes the pe- 
culiarly Western value of impersonality in the ad- 
ministration of justice) — all these (and the list could 
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be easily extended) are rights that find little ^an ant 
outside the orbit of Western history 

To this list must be added the economic rights of 
which the Left is so enamored. The notion that eco- 
r •nic justice demands an ever-greater measure of 
equality is as specifically Western as the notion that 
liberty is the highest f>olitical value; non-Western 
man, almost evenvhere, has been homo hierarchicus. 
And, needless to say, the same li?=t must include those 
rights recently proclaimed by various cultural revo- 
lutionaries in the West — women^s rights, the rights 
of children, or the rights of homosexuals and other de- 
viants. 

To many non-Westerners, even today, our under- 
standing of political and economy'' nghts is puzzling 
(which is why, for example, it is very difficult indeed 
to explain Watergate in Asia); to most non-West- 
erners, the rights proclaimed by ou»* cultural revolu- 
tionaries are symptoms of degeneracy or collective 
madness. At any rate, these rights are plausible only 
to those who (whether by inheritance or by adoption) 
stand within a specifically Weste":! view of the world. 

Yet the grossest cases called violations of human 
rights today are of an altogether different kind. Gen- 
ocide; the massacre of large numbers of innocent peo- 
ple by their own government or by alien conquerors; 
the deliberate abandonment of entire sections of a 
population to starvation; the systematic use of terror 
(including torture) as government policy; the expul- 
sion of large numbers cf people from their homes; en- 
slavement through various forms of forced labor; the 
forced separation of families (including the taking 
away of children from their parents by actions of gov- 
ernment); the deliberate desecration of religious 
symbols and the persecution of those adhering to 
them; the destruction of institutions tht.t embody 
ethnic identity. Each one of these items is routine pol- 
icy in many countries today. 

It is my contention that, in condemning theseas vi- 
olations of human rights, we can call upon a consen- 
sus far wider than that of Western civilization. That 
consensus emerges fro Al the major world cultures, 
especially :n their religious foundations — and it is a 
consensus all the i \ore impressive in view of the vast 
(and tly irreconcilable) differences among the 
worl** jeligions in their understanding of reality and 
of human destiny. 

When we condemn the horrors inilictedon the peo- 
ple of Cambodia by their present government, we 
need not do so by reference to Western values alonf 
Cambodia is a Buddhist country, and it is Buddhism 
that has as its highest moral tenet the "respect for all 
sentient beings." Similarly , the atrocities inflicted on 
the Chinese people in the course of various Maoist 
experiments, such as the physical extermination of 
entire classes of the population or the separation of 
children from their parents, are not just violations of 



Western notions of molality (or, as apologists for 
Maoism in the West like to say, of "bourgeois morali- 
ty"); rather, they are violations of the entire corpus of 
ethics of the Chinese tradition, which holds, among 
other things, that government should be ''human- 
hearted" and that "filial piety* is one of the highest 
human goods And if we i^ass moral judgment on a 
Muslim ruler (be it in a left-wing or a right-wing re- 
gime) for acts of cruelly, we may do so, not alone in 
the name of the Judeo-Christian tradition, but in the 
name of the ethical core of Islam itself every call to 
prayer, from every minaret from the Maghreb to Ja- 
va, begins with an invocation of God who is al-rah- 
man al-rahim, whose nature is to be compassionate 
and who has compassion, and who commands men to 
be compassionate also. 

Drawing a distinction of the kind I have suggested 
between two sets of rights wjuld, at the very least, 
help prevent the sorts of intellectual confubion perpe- 
trated by the press in its reports on "violations of hu- 
man rights," a catch-all category ample enough to 
cover such disparate and disproportionate phenome- 
na as the expulsion of an American journalist from 
Nigeria, mass murder in Uganda, election irregulari- 
ties ii Pakistan, genocide in Cambodia, and the in- 
ability of women in some Muslim countries to obtain 
a passport without the permission of their fathers or 
husbands. But more important, a truer understand- 
ing of the moral convergence of the human race on 
the question of /t ida/nenta/hnman rights is essen- 
tial if Americans Ui. or out of government) are to 
speak credibly on the international scene. 

I have argued for a distinction bet ween fundamen- 
tal human rights and rights stemming from specif- 
ically Western developments, notably political demo- 
cracy. This argument needs to be qualified, or ex- 
tended, in two ways. 

There is, first of all, an undeniable empirical corre- 
lation, and a high one, between countries that respect 
those human rights I have called Tandamental and 
countries that have institutions of political demo- 
cracy. Many peonle in the West would maintain that 
this correlation shows the essential equivalence of 
the two sets of rights. This. I think, is mistaken. The 
correlation is rather to be explained sociologically, in 
terms of the peculiar character of the modern state. 

In pre-modern societies there existed a variety of 
restraints on the arbitrary exercise of political power: 
religious authority, custom, kinship and tribe, and 
(most important ) the sheer i nability of government to 
extend its controls into every remote corner of soci- 
ety. Modern. n weakens or destroys these re- 
straints. The modern state (and not just the repres- 
sive or the totalitarian version of it) thus exercises 
historically unprecedented power — with the implica- 
tion that human rights are more than ever before at 
the mercy of unrestrained rulers It was, indeed, pre- 
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cisely in order to impose restraints upon g)vernment- 
al power that modern democratic mstitutions arose 
in the West. Consequently, the high empirical corre- 
lation between democracy and a respect for human 
rights is not surprising — which is not the same thing 
as saying that it is necessary or complete. 

A historical illustration may serve here In ancient 
China there was an institution known as the impe- 
rial censors. These were Confucian scholars attached 
to the court, whose express task it was to criticize the 
emperor and his officials for derelictions of duty. It is 
not necessary to assume that these worLhy gentle- 
men were immune to coercion or corruption in order 
to say that ws have here a classical case of pre-mod- 
ern restraint on government. We may then ask a soci- 
ological question: under modern conditions, what are 
the possible functional equivalents of the imperial 
censors? The sociological answer is that such equiva- 
lents, very broadly speaking, will resemble the basic 
institutional arrangements of modern democracy 

The second qualification is this. To say, as I have 
said, that certain rights are "plausible" only within a 
specifically Western view :f the world is not to say 
that any moral judgment emanating from the \Vest- 
ern tradition is for that reason deprived of universal 
validity. On the contrary, if the moral discoveries of 
the Western tradition — prominent among them the 
ideas of individual liberty and the fundamental 
equality of all human beings — are valid for us, they 
are valid for all mankind. If we believe in the funda- 
mental unity of the human race, we must also believe 
that the liberty that is a good in America would also, 
in principle, be a good in Asia. 

This, however, is still a long way from the belief 
that our own specific social and political arrange- 
ments exhaust the possible institutionalizations of 
morality, and that we are therefore entitled (if not 
mandated) to preach those arrangements to the rest 
of the world. Sociological fact is not the ^ame thing as 
absolute truth. The difference I would establish here 
is not between moral conviction on the one hand and 
an attitude of relativistic laissez-faire on the other, 
but between ethnocentrism and a respect for the mor- 
al scope— the remarkably consensual moral scope — 
of all the great human civilizations. And this dif 
ference is not just a matter of th^^oretical perspective, 
it affects the entire manner in which human rights 
can be '^rgued on the international scene today, and 
for that reason has considerable political signifi- 
cance. 

The question of ethnocentrism in relation to hu- 
man rights is a complex one, but this complexity need 
not be paralyzing. On the contrary the credibility of 
Americans speaking out on human rights will in- 
crease if they speak soberly and with a proper sense of 
the universal human search for moral truth. 

Commentary, v. 64, No. 3, Sept. 1977. 
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READING B 

See opposite page. 

READING C 

The Department of State — Selected Documents' 
Human Rights 

READING D 

The Helsinki Agreement (1975) 

VII. RESPECT FOR HUMAN RIGHTS AND FUN- 
DAMENTAL FREEDOMS, INCLUDING THE 
FREEDOM OF THOUGHT, CONSCIENCE, RELI- 
GION OR BELIEF 

The participating States will respect human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, including the freedom of 
thought, conscience, religion or belief, for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language or religion. 

They will promote and encourage the effective ex- 
ercise of civil, political, economic, social, cultural and 
other rights and freedoms all of which derive from the 
inherent dignity of the human person and are essen- 
tial for his free and full development. 

Within this framework the participating States 
will recognize and respect the freedom of the indivi. 
ual to profess and practise, alone or in community 
with others, religion or belief, acting in accordance 
with the dictates of his own conscience. 

The participating States on whose territory na- 
tional minorities exist will respect tlit; right of per- 
sons belonging to such minorities to equality before 
the law, will aff them the full opportunity for the 
actual enjoymenc human rights and fundamental 
freedoms and will, in this manner, protect their legit- 
imate interests in this sphere. 

The participating States recognize the universal 
significance of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, respect for which is an essential factor for the 
peace, justice and well-being necessary to ensure the 
development of friendly relations and co-operation 
among themselves as among all States. 

They will constantly respect these rights and free- 
doms in their mutual relations and will endeavour 
jointly and separately, including in cooperation with 
the United Nations, to promote universal and effec- 
tive respect for them. 

They confirm the right of the individual to know 
and act upon his rights and duties in this field. 

In the field of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, the participating States will act in conformity 
with the purposes and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations and with the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. They will also fulfill their obliga- 
tions as set forth in the international declarations 

O O Continued on Page 2L 
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♦Nearest available year dna=data not available Colombia does not recognize divorce as such 

Source: Statistical Yearbook, 1978 New York: United Nations, 1979. 
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READING B 

Satisfaction of daily per capita calorie requirements 
by country, 1972-1974 

The percentages by which the countries are clas- 
sified were prepared by the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAO) of the United Nations based on the 



estimated per capita calorie supply of food available 
in each country in 1972-1974 divided by the average 
daily per capita caloric intake which the FAO calcu- 
lates as necessary to maintain "moderate activity." 
This takes into account the age-sex structure of the 
total population, climate, average body weight, and 
other factors in each country. 
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and agreements in this field, including inter a/jathe 
International Covenants on Human Rights, by which 
they may be bound. 

Vlll. EQUAL RIGHTS AND SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION OF PEOPLES 

The participating States will respect the equal 
rights of peoples and their right to self-determina- 
tion, acting at all times in conformity with the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and with the relevant norms of international 
law, including those relating to territor 1 integrity 
of States. 

By virtue of the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples, all peoples always have the 
right, in full freedom, to determine, when and as they 
wish, their internal and external political status, 
without external interference, and to pursue as they 
wish their political, economic, social and cultural 
develop t. 

The pHi .icipating States reaffirm the universal 
sio.iificance of respect for and effective exercise of 
equal rights and self-determination of peoples for the 
development of friendly relations among themselves 
as among all States; they also recall the importance 
of the elimination of any form of violation of this prin- 
ciple. . . . 

CO-OPERATION IN HUMANITARIAN 
AND OTHER FIELDS 
The participating States, . . . 
Have adopted the following: 
1. Human Contacts 

The participating States, 

Considering the development of contacts to be an 
important element in the strengthening of friendly 
relations and trust among peoples. 

Affirming, in relation to their present effort to im- 
prove conditions in this area, the importance they 
attach to humanitarian considerations. 

Desiring in this spirit to develop, with the continu- 
ance of detente, further efforts to achieve continuing 
progress in this field. 

And conscious that the questions relevant hereto 
must be '^^ettled by the States concerned under mutu- 
ally acceptable conditions. 

Make it their aim to facilitate freer movement and 
contacts, individually and collectively, whether pri- 
vately or officially, among persons, institutions and 
organizations of the participating States, and to con- 
tribute to the solution of the humanitarian problems 
that arise in that connection. 

Declare their readiness to these ends to take meas- 
ures which they consider appropriate and to conclude 
agreements or arrangements among themselves, as 
may be needed, and 

Express their intention now to proceed to the im- 
plementation of the following: 



(a) CONTACTS AND REGULAR MEETINGS 
ON THE BASIS OF FAMILY TIES 

In order to promote further development of con- 
tacts on the basis of family ties the participating 
States will favourably consider applications for 
travel with the purpose of allowing persons to en- 
t^r or leave their territory temporarily, and on a 
regular basis if desired, in order to visit members 
of their families. . . . 

(b) REUNIFICATION OF FAMILIES 

The participating States will deal in a positive 
and humanitarian spirit with the applications of 
persons who wish to be reunited with members of 
their family, with special attention being given to 
requests of an urgent character — such as requests 
submitted by persons who are ill or old. . . . 

The receiving participating State will take ap- 
propriate care with regard to employment for per- 
sons from other participating States who take up 
permanent residence in that State in connection 
with family reunification with its citizens and see 
that they are afforded opportunities equal to those 
enjoyed by its own citizens for education, medical 
assistance and social security. 

(c) MARRIAGE BETV/EEN CITIZENS OF DIF- 
FERENT STATES 

The participating States will examine favoura- 
bly and on the basis of humanitarian considera- 
tions requests for exit or entry permits from per- 
sons who have decided to marry a citizen from 
another participating State. . . . 

(d) TRAVEL FOR PERSONAL OR PROFES- 
SIONAL REASONS 

The participating States intend to facilitate 
wider travel by their citizens for p^. iona\ or pro- 
fessional reasons and to this end they intend m 
particular: 

— gradually to simplify and to administer flexi- 
bly the procedures for exit and entry; 
— to ease regulations concerning movement of 
citizens from the other participating States in 
their territory, with due regard to security re- 
quirements. 

They will endeavour gradually to lower, where 
necessary, the fees for visas and official travel doc- 
uments. . . . 

They confirm that religious faiths, institutions 
and organizations, practising within the constitu- 
tional framework of the participating States, and 
their representatives can, in the field of their ac- 
tivities, have contacts and meetings among them- 
selves and exchange information. 

(e) IMPROVEMENT OF CONDITIONS FOR 
TOURISM ON AN INDIVIDUAL OR COLLEC- 
TIVE BASIS 

The participating States consider that tourism 
contributes to a fuller knowledge of the life, cul- 
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ture and history of other countries, to the g/owth of 
understanding among peoples, to the improve- 
ment of contacts and to the broader use of leisure 
They intend to promote the development of tour- 
ism. 

(f) MEETINGS AMONG YOUNG PEOPLE 
The participating States intend to further the 

development of contacts and exchanges among 
young people. . . . 

(g) SPORT 

In order to expand existing link' and co-opera- 
tion in the field of sport the participating States 
will encourage contacts and exchanges of this 
kind, including sports meetings and competitions 
of all sorts, on the basis of the established interi.'^- 
tional rules, regulations and practice. 

(h) EXPANSION OF CONTACTS 

By way of further developing contacts among 
governmental institutions and non-governmental 
organizations and associations, including wo- 
men's organizations, the participating States will 
facilitate the convening of meetings as well as 
travel by delegations, groups and individuals. 
2. INFORMATION 

The participating States . . . 
Express their intention in particular: 
(a) IMPROVEMENT OF THE CIRCULATION 
OF, ACCESS TO, AND EXCHANGE OF INFOR- 
MATION 

(i) Oral Information 

— To facilitate the dissemination of oral in- 
formation through the encouragement of lec- 
tures and lecture tours by personalities and 
specialists from the other participating 
States, as well as exchanges of opinions at 
round table meetings, seminars, jsymposia, 
summer schools, congresses and other bilat- 
eral and multilateral meetings. 

(ii) Printed Information 

— To facilitate the improvement of the dis- 
semination, on their territory, of newspapers 
and printed publications, periodical and non- 
periodical, from the other participating 
States. . . 

— To contribute to the improvement of access 
by the public to periodical and non-periodical 
printed publications imported on the bases 
indicated above. In particular: 

• they will encourage an increase in the 
number of places where these publications 
are on sale; 

• they will facilitate the availability ofthese 
periodical publications during congresses, 
conferences, official visits and other inter- 
national events and to tourists during the 
season; 



• they will develop the possibilities for tak- 
ing out subscriptions according to the mo- 
dalities particular to each country, 

• they will improve the opportunities for 
reading and borrowing these publications 
in large public libraries and their reading 
rooms as well as in university libraries; 

• they intend to improve the possibilities for 
acquaintance with bulletins of official in- 
formation issued by diplomatic missions 
and distributed by those missions on the 
basis of arrangements acceptable to the in- 
terested parties. 

(lii) Filmed and Broadcast Information 

— To promote the improvement of the dis- 
semination of filmed and broadcast informa- 
tion. To this end: 

• they will encourage the wider showing and 
broadcasting of a greater variety of re- 
corded and filmed information from the 
other participating States, illustrating the 
various aspects of life in their countries 
and received on the basis of such 
agreements or arrangements as may be 
necessary between the organizations and 

* firms directly concerned; 

• they will facilitate the import by compe- 
tent organizations and firms of recorded 
audio-visual material from the other par- 
ticipating States. . . . 

(b) CO-OPERATION IN THE FIELD OF INFOR- 
MATION 

— To encourage co-operation in the field of infor- 
mation on the basis of short or long term 
agreements or arrangements. In particular. 

• they will favour increased co-operation 
among mass media organizations; 

• they will favour co-operation among public or 
private, national or international radio and 
television organizations, in particular 
through the exchange of both live and re- 
corded radio and television programmes, and 
through the joint production and the broad- 
casting and distribution of such programmes; 

• they will encourage meetings and contacts 
both between journalists' organizations anc' 
between journalists from the participating 
States; 

• they will view favourably the possibilities of 
arrangements between periodical publica- 
tions as well as between newspapers from the 
participating States, for the purpose of ex- 
changing and publishing articles; 

• they will encourage the exchange of techni- 
cal information as well e s the organization of 
joint research and meetings devoted to the 
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exchange of experience and views between 
experts in the field of the press, radio and 
television. 

(c) IMPROVEMENT OF WORKING CONDI- 
TIONS FOR JOURNALISTS 

The participating States [desire] to improve the 
conditions under which journalists from one par- 
ticipating State exercise their profession in anoth- 
er participating State. . . 

The participating States reaffirm that the legit- 
imate pursuit of their professional activity will 
neither render journalists liable to expulsion nor 
otherwise penalize them. If an accredited journal- 
ist IS expelled, he will be informed of the reasons 
for this act and may submit an application for reex- 
amination of his case. 



READING E 

Declaration of the Rights of the Child 

Adopted by the United Nations Greneral Assembly at 
its 841st plenary meeting held in New York on No- 
vember 20, 1959. 

Preamble 

Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have, in 
the Charter, reaffirmed their faith in fundamental 
human rights, and in the dignity and worth of the hu- 
man person, and have determined to promote social 
progress and better standards of life in larger free- 
dom. 

Whereas t'ne United Nations has, in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, proclaimed that eve- 
ryone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set 
forth therein, without distinction of any kind, such as 
race, color, sex, language, religion, political or oth- 
er opinion, national or social origin, property, birth 
or other status. 

Whereas the child, by reason of his physical and men- 
tal immaturity, needs special safeguards and care, 
including appropriate legal protection, before as well 
as after ^irth. 

Whereas the need for such special safeguards has 
been stated in the Geneva Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child of 1924, and recognized in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and in the statutes of 
specialized agencies and international organizations 
concerned with the welfare of children. 
Whereas mankind owes to the child the best it has to 
give. 

Now therefore. 

The General Assembly 

Proclaims this Declaration of the Rights of the Child 
to the end that he may have a happy childhood and 
enjoy for his own good and for the good of society the 
rights and freedoms herein set forth, and calls upon 
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parents, upon men and women as individuals and up- 
on voluntary organizations, local authorities and na- 
tional governments to recognize these rights and 
strive for their observance by legislative and other 
measures progressively taken in accordance with the 
following principles: 
Principle 1 

The child shall enjoy all the rights set forth in this 
Declaration. All children, without any exception 
whatsoever, shall be entitled to these rights*, without 
distinction or discrinination on account of race, co- 
lor, sex language, religion, political or other opinion, 
national or social origin, property, birth or other sta- 
tus, whether of himself or of his family. 
Principle 2 

The child shall enjoy special protection, and shall 
be given opportunities and facilities, by law and by 
other means, to enable him to develop physically, 
mentally, morally, spiritually and socially in a 
healthy and normal manner and in conditions of free- 
dom and dignity. In the enactme ^> of laws for this 
purpose the best interests of the child shall be the 
paramount consideration 
Principle 3 

The child s^^all be entitled from his birth to a name 
and a nationality. 
Principle 4 

The child shall enjoy the benefits of social security. 
He shall be entitled to grow and develop in health; to 
this end special care and protection shall be provided 
both to him and to his mother, including adequate 
pre-natal and post-natal care. The child shall have 
the right to adequate nutrition, housing, recreation 
and medical rervices. 
Principle 5 

The child who is physically, mentally or socially 
handicapped shall be given the special treatment, ed- 
ucation and care required by his particular condition. 
Principle 6 

The child, for the full and harmonious develop- 
ment of his personality, needs love and understand- 
ing. He shall, wherever possible, grow up in the care 
and under the responsibility of his parents, and in 
any case in an atmosphere of affection and of moral 
and material security; a child of tender years shall 
not, save in exceptional circumstances, be separated 
from bis mother. Society and the public authorities 
shall have the duty to extend particular care to child- 
ren without a family and to those without adequate 
means of support. Payment of state and other assist- 
ance toward the maintenance of cnildren of large 
families is desirable. 
Principle 7 

The child is entitled to receive education, which 
shall be free and compulsory, at least in the elemen- 
tary stages. He shall be given an education which 
will promote his [general culture, and enable him on a 
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basis of equal opportunity to develop his abilities, his 
individual judgment, and his sense of moral and so- 
cial responsibility and to become a useful member of 
society. 

The best interests of the child shall be the guiding 
principle of those respor.sible for his education and 
guidance; that responsibility lies in the first place 
with his parents. 

The child shall have full opportunity for play and 
recreation, which should be directed to the same pur- 
poses as education; society and the public authorities 
shall endeavor to promote the enjoyment of this 
right. 
Principle 8 

The child shall in all circumstances be among the 
first to receive protection and relief 
Principle 9 

The child shall be protected against all forms of 
neglect, cruelty and exploitation. He shall not be the 
subject of traffic, in any form. 

The child shall not be admit to employment be- 
fore an appropriate minimum age, he shall in no case 
be caused or permitted to engage in any occupation or 
employment which would prejudice his health or edu- 
cation, or interfere with his physical, mental or moral 
development. 
Principle 10 

The child shall be protected from practices which 
may foster racial, religious and any other form of dis- 
crimination. He shall be brought up in a spirit of un- 
derstanding, tolerance, friendship among peoples, 
peace and universal brotherhood and in full con- 
sciousness that his energy and talents should be de- 
voted to the service of his fellow men. 



READING F 

Declaration on the Elimination of Discrimination 
Against Women 

Proclaimed by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on 7 November 1967 (resolution 2263 
(XXII)) 

TheGreneral Assembly, 

Considering that the peoples of the United Nations 
have, in the Charter, reaffirmed their faith in funda- 
mental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person i^nd in the equal rights of men and 
women. 

Considering that the Universal Declaration on Hu- 
man Rights asserts the principle of non-discrimina- 
tion and proclaims that all human 'jeings are born 
free and equal in dignity and rights and that every- 
one is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth 
therein without distinction of any kmd, including 
any distinction as to sex. 

Taking into account the resolutions, declarations. 



conventions and recommendations of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies designed to elimi- 
nate all forms of discrimination and to promote equal 
rights for men and women, 

Concerned that, despite the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the International Covenants on Human 
Rights and other instruments of the I ^niteci Nations 
and the specialized agencies and despite the progress 
made in the matter of equality of rights, there con- 
tinues to exist considerable discrimination against 
women. 

Considering that discrimination against women is 
incompatible with human dignity and with welfare of 
the family and of society, prevents their participa- 
tion, on equal terms with men, in the political, social, 
economic and cultural life of their countries and is an 
obstacle to the full development of the potentialities 
of women in the service of their countries and of hu- 
manity. 

Bearing in mind, the great contribution made by 
women to social, political, economic and cultural life 
and the part they play in the family and particularly 
in the rearing of children, 

Convinced that the full and complete development of 
a country, the welfare of the world and the cause of 
peace require maximum participation of women as 
well as men in all fields. 

Considering that it is necessary to ensure the univer- 
sal recognition in law and in fact of the principle of 
equality of men and women. 
Solemnly proclaims this Declaration. 
Article 1 

Discrimination against women, denying or hmit- 
ing as it does their equal ity of rights wi th men , is fun- 
damentally unjust and constitutes an offence against 
human dignity. 
Article 2 

All appropriate measures shall betaken to abolish 
existing laws, customs, regulations and practices 
which are discriminatory against women, and to es- 
tablish adequate legal protection for equal rights of 
men and women in particular: 

(a) The principle of equality of rights shall be em- 
bodied in the constitution or otherwise guaranteed by 
law; 

(b) The international instruments of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies relating to the 
elimination of discrimination against women shall 
be ratified or acceded to and fully implemented as 
soon as practicable 

Article 3 

All appropriate measures shall betaken to educate 
public opinion and to direct national aspirations to- 
wards the eradication of prejudice and the abolition 
of customary and all other practices Wi.ich are based 
on the idea of the inferiority of women. 
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Article 4 

All appropriate measures shall be taken to ensure 
to women on equal terms with men, without any dis- 
mmination* 

(a) The right to vote in all elections and be eligible 
for election to all publicly elected bodies; 

(b) The right to vote in all public referenda; 

(c) The right to hold public office and to exercise all 
public functions 

Such rights shall be guaranteed by legislation 
Article 5 

Women shall have the same rights as men to ac- 
quire, change or retain their nationality. Marriage to 
an alien shall not automatically affect the nationali- 
ty of the wife either by rendering her stateless or by 
forcing upon her the nationality of her husband. 
Article 6 

1 Without prejudice to the safeguardi ng of the unity 
and the harmony of the family, which remains the ba- 
sic unit of any society, all appropriate measures, par- 
ticularly legislative measure, shall be taken to en- 
sure to women, arried or unmarried, equal rights 
with men in the field of civil law, and in particular: 

(a) The right to acquire, administer, enjoy, dis- 
pose of and inherit property, including property ac- 
quired during marriage; 

(b) The right to equality in legal capacity and the 
exercise therof; 

vCl The 3ame rights as men with regard to the law 
on the movement of persons. 

2. All appropriate measures shall be taker to ensure 
the principle of equality of status of the husband and 
wife, and in particular: 

(a) Women shall have the same right as men to 
free choice of a SDOuse and to enter into marriage 
only with their free and full consent; 

(b) Women shall have equal rights with men dur- 
ing marriage and at its dissolution. In all cases the 
interest of the children shall be paramount; 

(c) Parents shall have equal rights and duties in 
masters relating to their children. In all cases the 
interest of the children shall be paramount. 

3. Child marriages and the betrothal of young girls 
before puberty shall be prohibited, and effective ac- 
tion, including legislation, shall be taken to specify a 
minimum age for marriage and to make the registra- 
tion of marriages in an official registry compulsory. 
Article 7 

All provisions of penal codes which constitute dis- 
crimination against women shall be repealed 
Article 8 

All appropriate measures, including legislation, 
shall be taken to ensure to girls taken to combat all 
forms of traffic in women and exploitation of prostitu- 
tion of women. 
Article 9 

All appropriate measures shall be taken to ensure 
to girls and women, married or unmarried, equal 



rights with men in education at all levels, and in par- 
ticular. 

( a ) Equal conditions of access to, and study in edu- 
cational institutions of all types, including univer- 
sities and vocational, technical and professional 
schools. 

(b) The 3ame choice of curricula, the same exami- 
nations, teaching staff with qualifications of the 
same standard, and school premises and equip- 
ment of the same quality, whether the institutions 
are co-educational or not; 

(c) Equal opportunities to benefit from scholar- 
ships and other study grants; 

(d) Equal opportunities for access to programmes 
of continuing education, including adult literacy 
programmes; 

(e) Access to educational information to help in 
ensuring the health and well-being of famihes 

Article 10 

1 . All appropriate measures shall be taken to ensure 
to women, married or unmarried, equal rights witn 
men in the field of economic and social life, and in 
particular: 

(a) The right, without discrimination on gi-ounds 
of marital status or any other grounds, to receive 
vocational training, to work, to free choice of pro- 
fession and employment, and to professional and 
vocational advancement; 

(b) The right to equal remuneration with men and 
to equality of treatment in respect of work of equal 
value; 

(c) The right to leave with pay, retirement privi- 
leges and provision for security in respect of unem- 
ployment, sickness, old age or other incapacity to 
work; 

(d) The right to receive family allowances on 
equal terms with men 

2. In order to prevent discrimination against women 
on account of marriage or maternity and to ensure 
'.heir effective right to work, measures shall be taken 
to prevent their dismissal in the event of marriage or 
maternity and to provide paid maternity leave, with 
the guarantee of returning to former employment, 
and to provide the necessary social services, includ- 
ing child care facilities. 

3. Measures taken to protect women in certain types 
of work, for reasons inherent in their physical nature 
shall not he regarded as discriminatory 

Article 1 1 

1. The principle of equality of rights of men and 
women demand implementation in all States in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations and of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

2 Governments, non-governmental organizations 
and individuals are urged, therefore, to do all in their 
power to promote the implementation of the princi- 
ples contained in this Declaration. 
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READING G 

/. Nations That Have Signed Both the Covenant of 
Civil and Political Rights and the Covenant on Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Rights' 

Barbados 1973 
Bulgaria 1970 
Byelorussian SSR 1973 
Canada 1976 
Chile 1972 
Colombia 1969 
Costa Rica 1968 
Cyprus 1969 
Czechoslavakia 1975 
Denmark 1972 
Dominican Republic 1978 
Ecuador 1969 
Finland 1975 

Grerman Democratic Republic )973 

Germany, Federal Republic of 1973 

Guinea l978 

Guyana 1977 

Hungary 1974 

Iran 1975 

Iraq 1971 

Jamaica 1975 

Jordan 1975 

Kenya 1972 

Lebanon 1972 

Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 1970 

Madagascar 1971 

Mali 1974 

Mauritius 1973 

Mongolia 1974 

Norway 1972 

Panama 1977 

Peru 1978 

Poland 1977 

Portugal 1978 

Romania 1974 

Rwanda 1975 

Senegal 1978 

Spain 1977 

Surinam 1976 



Sweden 1971 

Syrian Arab Republic 1969 

Tunisia 1969 

Ukrainian SSR 1973 

USSR 1973 

United Kingdom 1976 

L^nited Republic of Tanzania 1976 

Uruguay 1970 

Venezuela 1978 

Yugoslavia 1971 

Zaire 1976 

// Current Status of the Covenants in the United 
States: 

In the United States international treaties have to 
be signed by the president and then ratified by two- 
thirds of the Senate before they go into effect. After 
ratification by the Senate, they have the force of law 
and must be upheld by the courts and can be appealed 
to by citizens seeking justice. As law, they take prece- 
dence over federal and state laws, but noc over the 
Constitution itself. In case of conflict with the Consti- 
tution, international treaties must yield to the au- 
thority of the Constitution. 

On October 5, 1977, President Carter signed both 
covenants, the International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights and the International Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. On February 
23, 1978, he submitted them, together with lengthy 
reservations, to the Senate for ratification. The cov- 
enants are currently before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, chaired by John Sparks. This com- 
n * ttee has agreed to hold public hearings, but no date 
has been set as of June, 1979. 

The Covenant on Civil and Political Rights in- 
cludes an optional protocol which allows individuals 
to appeal to an international human rights commit- 
tee when their rights have been violated and no re- 
dress has been possible within the legal system of 
their own country Only nineteen countries have 
signed this protocol. President Carter did not sign it 
u:r submit it to the Senate for ratification. This pro- 
tocol, v;hen in effect in their country, gives individual 
citizens a powerful tool for appealing beyond their 
own country for justice. 
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READING 1 

Political Constitution of Colombia (1886) 
Preamble 

In the name of God, the supreme source of all au- 
thority, and for the purpose of strengthening the na- 
tional unity, one of whose bases is the recognition by 
the political parties that the Apostolic and Roman 
Catholic religion is that of the nation, and that as 
such the public powers shall protect it anu see that it 
is respected as an essential element of the social order 
(jnd to ensure the benefits of justice, liberty and 
peace, the Colombian people, by national plebiscite, 
Title 1 

The Nation and Its Territory 

Summary I. The Nation. — II. Sovereignty — III 
Boundaries. Greneral terntorial division and hov»^ it 
may be changed. — IV. Other divisions. 

Article 1. The Colombian nation is organized as a 
unitary republic. 

Article 2. Sovereignty is essentially and exclusive- 
ly vested in the nation, and from that source are de- 
rived all the public powers, which shaP. be exercised 
within the limits prescribed by this Constitution. 
Title II 

The Inhabitants: Nationals and Foreigners 

Article 8. The following are Colombian nationals. 

1) By birth: 

a) A native of Colombia, upon one of two condi- 
tions: that his father or mother shall have been a 
native or national of Colombia, or that, if a child of 
foreigners, he be domiciled in the republic; 

b) A child born in a foreign country of a Colom- 
bian father or mother and afterward domiciled in 
the republic 

2) By adoption: 

a) A foreigner who applies for and obtains a cer- 
tificate of naturalization; 

b) A native-born Spanish American or Brazili- 
an who, with the authorization of the government, 
requests registration as a Colombian before the 
municipality of his place of residence. 

Article 9. Colombian nationality is forfeited by 
naturalization and becoming domiciled in a foreign 
country; it may be recovered according to law. 

Article 10. It is the duty of all nationals and for- 
eigners in Coh-mbia to live in submission to the Con- 
stitution and the laws and to respect and obey the au- 
thorities. 

Article 13. Any Colombian, even though he may 
have lost his nationality, who is taken with weapons 
in hand in war against Colombia shall be tried and 
punished as a traitor. 

Article 14. Colombians over twenty-one years of 
age are citizens. 

Article 15. The status of active citizenship is an in- 
dispensable condition piecedent t^ the exercise of the 
right to vote and to be elected and hold public office 



carrying with it authority or jurisdiction 

Women shall have the same political rights as men 
(Art. 1, Plebiscite of December 1, 1957 ^ 
Title III 

Civil Rights and Social Guaranties 

Article 16. The authorities of the republic are es- 
tablished to protect the lives, honor, and property of 
all persons residing in Colombia and to secure the ful- 
filment of the social obligations of the state and of in- 
dividuals. 

Article 17, Labor is a social obligation and shall 
enjoy the special protection of the state. 

Article 18. The right to strike, except in the public 
service, is guaranteed The law shall regulate its ex- 
ercise. 

Article 19. Public aid is a function of the state. It 
must be given to those who, lacking the means of sub- 
sistence and the right to demand it of other persons, 
are physically unable to work 

The law shall determine the manner in which aid 
shall be given and the cases in which it must be given 
directly by the state. 

Article 20. Private persons are answerable to the 
authorities only for violations of the Constitution or 
the laws. Public officials are answerable for the same 
violations, and also for exceeding their powers or for 
omissions in the fulfilment of their duties. 

Article 22. There shall be no slaves in Colombia. 

Any slave who sets foot in the territory of the re- 
public shall thereby be free. 

Article 23. No one may be molested in his person or 
family, or imprisoned or arrested or det ' .ned, or have 
his domicile searched, except by virtue of a warrant 
issued by competent authority, with all legal formali- 
ties and for cause previously defined by law. 

In no case shall there be detention, imprisonment, 
or arrest for debts or purely civil obligations, except 
for judicial bond. 

Article 24. An offender who is caught flagrante de- 
lictomdiy be arrested and taken before a judge by any 
person. If the agents of authority pursue him and he 
takes refuge in his own dwelling, they may enter it 
for the purpose of apprehending him; and if he seeks 
to escape in the dwelling of another person, the con- 
sent of the owner or tenant thereof shall first be ob- 
tained 

Article 25 No one may be compelled in criminal, 
correctional, or police proceedings to testify against 
himself or against his relatives within the fourth ci- 
vil degree of consanguinity or the second degree of af- 
finity 

Article 26. No one may be tried except in conformi- 
ty with laws enacted prior to the commission of the of- 
fense with which he is charged, by courts having com- 
petent jurisdiction, and in accordance with all for- 
malities proper to each case. 

In criminal matters, a permissive law or law favor- 
able to the defendant, even if enacted after the com- 
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mission of the alleged offense, shall be applied in 
preference to a restrictive or unfavorable law. 

Article 27, The preceding provision shall not pre- 
vent the infliction of punishment, without previous 
trial, in those cases and within the limits established 
by the law, by: 

1) Officials exercising authority or jurisdiction, 
who shall have the power to punish by fine or impri- 
sonment any person in contempt of their authority 
while discharging their official duties; 

2) Military chiefs, who may inflict instant punish- 
ment in order to subdue insubordination or military 
mutiny, or to maintain discipline in the presence of 
the enemy; 

3) Masters of vessels, who have the same power, 
when not in port, to repress crimes committed on 
board their ships. 

Article 2S. No person may, even in time of war, be 
punished ex post fucto, and no punishment shall be 
inflicted if it is not under a law, order, or decree in 
which the act has been previously prohibited and the 
punishment for its commission established. 

Even in time of peace, if there are serious reasons 
to fear a disturbance of the public order, this provi- 
sion shall not prevent the apprehension and holding 
by order of the government, upon previous advice of 
the ministers, of persons suspected with good reason 
of attempting to disturb the public order. 

If ten days have elapsed since the time of the arrest 
and the detained person has not been set free, the 
government shall proceed to order his liberty or shall 
place him at the disposal of competent judges with 
the alleged evidence in order that they may reach a 
decision in accordance with the law. 

Article 29. In no case may the lawmaker impose 
the death penalty. 

Article 30. Private ownership and other rights ac- 
quired under just title, according to civil law, by nat- 
ural or juridical persons, are guaranteed and may not 
be ignored or disturbed by subsequent laws. When 
the application of a law issued for reasons of public 
benefit or social interest results in a conflict between 
the rights of individuals and the necessity recognized 
by that law, the private interest must yield to the 
public or social interest. 

Property is a social function that entails obliga- 
tions. 

For reasons of public benefit or of social interest 
defined by the lawmaker, there may be expropriation 
by judicial order and after indemnification. 

Nevertheless, the lawmaker, for reasons ^f equity, 
may si>ecify cases in which there shall be no occasion 
for indemnification, upon the favorable vote of the 
absolute majority of the members of both houses ( Art. 
10, Legislative Act 1 of 1936). 

Article 32. Freedom of enterprise and private initi- 
ative are guaranteed within the limits of the common 



welfare, but the general direction of the economy 
shall be the responsibility of the state 

The state shall also intervene, by mandate of the 
law, to give full employment to human and natuial 
resources, follov ing an income and wage policy ac- 
cording to which the principal objective of economic 
development is social justice and the harmonious bet- 
t erment of the community as a whole, and particular- 
ly the working classes 

Article 33. In case of war, and solely for purposes of 
ensuring the restoration of public order, the need to 
expropriate private property may be decreed by au- 
thorities who are not vested with judicial power and 
without prior indemnifiction. 

Article 34. The penalty of confiscation may not be 
imposed. 

Article 35. Literary and artistic property shall be 
protected as transferable property during the life- 
time of ^he author and for eighty years thereafter 
through the formalities prescribed by law. 

Article 38. Correspondence by telegraph and mail 
is inviolable. Letters and private papers may not be 
intercepted or examined, except by an authority, up- 
on order of a competent official, in such cases and 
with such formalities as the law may establish, and 
for the sole purpose of seeking legal evidence. 

The circulation of printed matter through the 
mails may be burdened with taxes, but it may never 
be prohibited in time of peace (Art. 5, Legislative Act 
1 of 1945). 

Article 39. Everyone is free to choose a profession 
or occupation The law may require certificates of 
competence and regulate the exercise of the profes- 
sions. 

Article 41. Freedom of education is guaranteed. 
The state shall, however, have right to final inspec- 
tion and supervision of institutions of learning, pub- 
lic and private, in order to ensure the fulfilment of the 
social purposes of culture and the best intellectual, 
moral, and physical development of the students. 

Elementay education shall be free in the state 
schools and compulsory to the extent determined by 
law. 

Beginning January 1, 1958, the national govern- 
ment shall use not less that 10 percent of its gen- 
eral expenditures budget for public education. 

Article 42. The press is free in tine of peace, but re- 
sponsible, under the law, for attacks on personal hon- 
or, the social order, or the public tranquility 

Article 45. Everyone has the right to present re- 
spectful petitions to the authorities, on matters of 
general or private interest, and to obtain prompt ac- 
tion thereon. 

Article 46. Any number of people may meet or as- 
semble peacefully. The authorities may disperse any 
assembly that degenerates into disorder or not, or 
that obstructs the public thoroughfares. 
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Article 47. Permanent political as3emblies of the 
people are prohibited. 

Article 48, The government alone may import, 
mRniifacturp, and possess arms and munitions of 
war 
Title IV 

Religion and the Relations Between Church and 
State 

Article 53. The state guarantees freedom of con- 
science. 

No one shall be molested by reason of his religious 
opinions or compelled to profess beliefs or observe 
practices contrary to his conscience [CP., 312] 

The freedom of all sects that are not contrary to 
Christian morality or to the laws is guaranteed. Acts 
contrary to Christian morality or subversive of public 
order that may be committed on the occasion or under 
the pretext of worship are subject to the general law. 
Title XI 

The President of the Republic and the Designate 

Article 121. In case of foreign war or domestic 
strife, the President may, with the signatures of all 
the ministers, declare that the public order has been 
disturbed and that the whole or part of the republic is 
in a state of siege. By that declaration, the govern- 
ment shall have, in addition to its powers conferred 
by domestic law, such powers as the Constitution 
grants for time of war or of disturbance of the public 
order and those which, in accordance with the rules 
accepted in the law of nations, exist in time of war be- 
tween nations. 

The decrees the President may issue within these 
exact limitations shall be binding if they bear the sig- 
natures of all the ministers. 

The government may not repeal laws by the said 
decrees. Its powers are limited to suspension of those 
laws that are incompatible with the state of siege. 

In no case does the existence of a state of siege pre- 
vent the normal functioning of the Congress. Conse- 
quently, the Congress shall meet by its own right for 
the regular sessions and at special sessions when the 
government convokes it for that purpose. 

If the Congress is in session when the declaration 
of disturbance of the public order and state of siege is 
made, the President chall immediately transmit to it 
a statement of reasons for the declaration. If the Con- 
gress is not in session, the statement shall be present- 
ed to it on the first day of the regular or special ses- 
sion that immediately follows the declaration. 

In case of foreign war, in the decree declaring the 
public order to be disturbed and the republic in a 
state of siege, the government shall summon the Con- 
gress to meet within the next ten days, and if the 
government does not summon it, the Congress may 
meet by its own right. 

The government shall declare public order to be 
reestablished as soon as the foreign war has ceased or 



the internal strife terminated and any special de- 
crees issued shall cease to be in effect 

The President and the ministers shall be responsi- 
ble if they declare the public order to he disturbed in 
the absence of foreign war or internal strife, and they 
shall likewise be responsible, as shall the other offi- 
cials, for any abuse they may have committed in the 
exercise of the powers referred to in the present arti- 
cle 
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READING 2 

All-Ont War on Crime 

BOGOTA — Like all Latin American countries, 
Colombia suffers the whole gambit of crime — rang- 
ing from petty theft and robbery to drug traf- 
ficking, kidnapping and guerrilla activities. 

But the government of President Julio Cesar Tur- 
bay Ayala has given notice that in Colombia at least 
the situation will no 'onger be tolerated. 

Under an executive decree announced by Interior 
Minister German Zea Hernandez, penalties for se- 
rious crimes are being masssively increased. The 
government's targets are clearly those involved in 
organized crime and guerrilla warfare. 

Among the new penalties revealed by Hernandez 
are: 

Kidnapping: Those convicted of this crime will 
now face a prison term of 12 years. It was previously 
eight. 

Kidnapping involving injury or torture: The pen- 
alty for this IS doubled — from 10 to 20 years in prison. 

Rebellions against the government: The prison 
sentence goes up from eight to 14 years with a corre- 
sponding prohibition of rights and public functions 
for the same period. 

Criminal association: An increase of five years 
— from 10 to 15 years — in [sic] the prison sentence for 
this offence, which involves criminal conspiracy to 
attack populations, private property, roads or public 
paths. 

Disturbances of the public order leading to deaths: 
The penalty rises from 20 to 25 years imprisonment. 
If wounding is caused the penalty will be from one to 
10 years. From one to five years in jail will imposed 
[sic] if no attempt against other people's lives is 
made. 

Terrorism. If bombs, detonatois, explosives, etc., 
are utilized, those convicted will face prison sentenc- 
es of between two and six years. If terrorist actions 
lead to the loss of life, the penalty will be 20 to 25 
years. If masks or face disguises are employed the 
sentence will be raised by a third. 

Extortion: Formerly a four-year sentence crime; 
now 10 years. 

Illegal carrying of arms: Prison for up to a year. 
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The penalty will be from one to three years if the gun 
is an Armed Forces weapon. 

The Chronicle, Bogota, Colombia. Sep. 13, 1978. 

Not even rruiiiinuin 
wage in here! Nobody 
cares about the human 
rights of muggers! 

EI Tiewpo, Oct 14, 1979. 



READING 3 

We Indian People 

Even though there are great differences in the eco- 
nomic structures and grades of integration in the 
dominant economy between the various Indian 
groups, it is a fact that almost all Indians are campe- 
sinos who cultivate the earth in order to sustain our- 
selves. 

We also have problems and necessities in common 
with the non-Indian farmer: first, defense and recu- 
peration of our lands; second, the struggles against 
exploitation by the middle-man; third, the necessity 
of credit, technical assistance, etc. Our enemies are 
the same as those of the rest of the rural population, 
namely: the landowners, the businessmen, the usu- 
rers, and all the aparatus of the State and Church 
which are at their service. 

We Indians have become well aware of the broad 
bonds which unite us with the rest of the rural popu- 
lation and with the exploited class in general. For 
this reason our struggle in recent times has been 
within the framework of the larger campesino move- 
ment. Without a doubt, our place is in ANUC, the 
faithful expression of the needs and desires of all the 
poor of the rural area. 

Along with all the common bonds we have with the 
rural population of Colombia, we have others which 
are distinct. These arise from the fact that our com- 
munities are strongly rooted in their territory, most 
often predating the arrival of the Spa ish. Traditions 
of centuries translate themselves into charactertie- 
tics Isic] which are economic, cultural and political. 
These must be taken into special consideration 

If we seem to be insisting on our r^^fferences, it is 
not to set us apart as a special group, but rather we 
are convinced it is more correct to note these difff^ren- 
ces in characteristics and potentiality of the Indian 
communities in order to instill a stronger dynamic in- 
to our struggle, also in order to augment our specific 
support for the process of liberation of ill the exploit- 
ed people of Colombia. 

We Indians do not consider the land only as the ob- 
ject upon which we work and the source of our food 
but rather as the center of our lives, the base of our 
lives, the base of our social organization, and the orig- 
in of our traditions and customs. 
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Our communities have forms of work and holding 
of land which have followed for centuries. Even 
though recently they at times may have been sudden- 
ly snatched away form [s/c] w^, they continue of \ sic] 
be an essential element in our world view and have 
repercussions upon the content of the struggle which 
we are now beginning 

For us the concept of communiiy ownership and 
work is not a new structure to be learned patiently 
but rather a basic component of our accustomed way 
of life 

Another important element is our Indian concept 
of Nature. Practically all of the Indian communities 
have developed peaceful and balanced relationships 
between man and Nature which have permitted us to 
live and grow through the course of centuries. Lately 
the external pressure of "civilization** has forcefully 
modified the way of life of some groups but the idea of 
the destruction Oi* unmerciful exploitation of nature 
is repugnant to our way of thinking. 

For us the basic concept of culture includes the 
whole global framework of our life where the land is 
the departure point and where our form of govern- 
ment and social control assure that all of these factors 
remain a unit which will permit an evolution towards 
the future. 

We Indians know we are just a small minority 
within the exploited masses of the country and alone 
we cannot accomplish anything, not even our own 
specific needs. 

Our desire is to contribute to the liberation of the 
Colombian people struggling shoulder to shoulder 
with peasants, workers and other exploited people 
with their legitimate class organizations. 

Latinamerica Press, v. 6 , No. 28, Oct 28, 1979 



READING 4 

We Denounce and Condemn the Violations of Human 
Rights m Colombia! 

The already deteriorated human rights and demo- 
cratic freedoms of the Colombian people have been 
seriously threatened by the repressive campaign ini- 
ciated [sic] last September by the unpopular govern- 
ment of the "liberal" President Julio Cesar Turbay 
Ayala. 

Last September 6, under the pretext of fighting the 
growing wave of everyday common crime that was 
endange**ing the country, Turbay announced to the 
Colombian people his most complete repressive in- 
vention: the so-called "Security Statute**. I'his law, 
which is contained in the Decree #1923 of the State of 
Seige, introduced measures aimed at blocking and 
supressing the continuous advance of the popular 
struggles of the Colombian people. 

The propagandists of the repressive government of 
Turbay insist on presenting this new invention tu the 
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people as a means of controlling crime, yet in fact on- 
ly one of its articles refers to common crimes while 
the rest outlaw actions of popular protest, such as 
strikes, demonstrations, etc. 

As Article 9th. of the Security Statute makes clear, 
the Statutes principal objective is to militarize the 
administration of justice in Colombia. This Article 
extends the jurisdiction of the military justice system 
and the police by establishing that against its deci- 
sions there will be no appeals. In this way, ordinary 
judges have been displace d, the right to legal defense 
of the convicted is being denied, and any seargent 
[sic], mayor or inspector of the police now has the 
power to convict without appeal for the crime o^'^sub- 
version". Likewise, the Statute estab''shes virtual 
censorship of the press by prohibiting the transmis- 
sion of information "relative to public ordei work 
stoppages, general strikes or notices that incite crime 
or apologize for it". 

The "Security Statute", passed last October by the 
Supreme Court of Justice has not been created in 
order to fight those who "attempt to take the life, 
honor or property of the people", as its propagators 
pr ach, but rather to repress the popular struggles. It 
is a means for protecting exclusively the security of 
the Liberal-Conservative oligarchy that holds power 
in Colombia tb*X)ugh the terrifying explotation of the 
Colombian people. 

For the government of Turbay which pursues the 
repressive policies of previous unpoi ular govern- 
ments, the daily exploitation under vhich the vast 
mggority of Colombians suffer is no "ir security". No, 
for Turbay's government, a govemm mt of the ex- 
ploiting classes of Colombia which are closed tied to 
North American imperialism, "insecurity'* is the 
dangerous fact that the struggle of the Colombian 
masses against their exploitation is intensifying (^ai- 

ly. 

It is important to note that the "Security Statute" 
is not an iniciative [sic] orip^*^ating solely in the 
government of Colombia. It ib part of the strategy 
planned by North American imperialism and the 
multi-national corporations, to install repressive re- 
gimes throughout Latin America in a desperate at- 
tempt to contain the popular movements which are 
shaking all corners of the continent. In Brasil [sic] 
this strategy surfaced in 1967 as Decree #314 or the 
"National Security Law"; in El Salvador it is called 
the "Law for the Defense and guarantee of Public 
Ordor"; and in Bolivia it is the "Law of S ite Securi- 
ty". Similar legislations exist in Chile and Uruguay. 

In the name of the Colombian people, who have 
lived the past 30 years under constant repression and 
almost permanent State of Siege, we unmask the 
false image of a de/nocra tic nation that Colombia pa- 
rades in the rest of the world. As weM, we denounce 
'^nd condemn before the public opinion THE ASSASI- 



NATION, AS YET UNINVESTIGATED, OF 35 
POPULAR UNION LEADERS, POLITICIANS AND 
STUDENTS; THE TORTURES, SEARCHES, MAS- 
SIVE ARRESTS, KIDNAPPINGS AND ALL THE 
VIOLATIONS OF THE MOST BASIC DEMOCRAT- 
IC RIGHTS that have been committed since the ap- 
proval of the "Security Statute" the Army, the Po- 
lice, the B2, the F2, the Brigade of Military Institutes 
(BIM), the Administrative Department o^ Security 
(DAS) and all the other repressive organs of the gov- 
ernment. 

U.S. Committee Against the Violation of Human 
Rights and Democratic Liberties in Colombia. Bo- 
gota, NJ. 



READING 5 

Slow-motion Coup 

On 6 September 1978, scarcely a month after the 
mauguration of President Jvilio Cesar Turbay Ayala, 
a new Security Statute, Decree No. 1923, pub- 
lished. Its stated aim is *to protect the life, virtue and 
property' of Colombian citizens. An innocuous - 
sounding objective, perhaps. Yet in the first five 
months of its existence the statute has led many peo- 
ple to conclude, with Supreme Court Judge Jose Ma- 
ria Velasco Guerrero, that Colombia is now a *consti- 
tutional dictatorship', heading rapidly down the 
same slippery siopp which was travelled by Uruguay 
in ;he early seventies, towards a hard-line military 
government thinly disguised under a puppet civilian 
president. This type of slow-motion coup has been 
christened *Bordaberrisation', after the President of 
Uruguay, Juan Bordaberry. 

President Turbay campaigned for the presidency 
on a promise to lift the State of Siege. But through the 
Security Statute, his administration is in effect re- 
placing the earlier State of Exception with a perma- 
nent body of law, and has extended military power 
over new areas of civilian authority. Tur^^y has 
promised action to curb the 'security problen. afflict- 
ing the country, including a growing number of kid- 
nappings for political and economic motives, reach- 
ing 87 in the year 1977. Several guerrilla organisa- 
tions [S2c\ are also operating in Colombia, among 
them M- x9, ELN and FARC, without notable success 
so far. In addition illegal economic activities are re- 
puted to be a more imp^ itant source of foreign ex- 
change than above-board commercial transactions, 
and corruption flourishes on the same scale as the 
marijuana plant. But there is considerable doubt 
whether Decree No. 1923 is intended to protect 
against this type of crime. 

The preamble to the Decree refers to 'a general 
state of insecurity . . . degeii .rating into homicides, 
kidnappings, sedition, riot or demonstration, or into 
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terrorist practices designed to produce political ef- 
fects aimed at discrediting the current republican re- 
gime'. This wording blurs the distinction between 
crimes as such and any form of political protest. New 
crimes are created by the statute which are without 
precedent in the Colombian Penal Code. For exam- 
ple, Article 7 of the Decree states that a sentence of up 
to twelve months (without remission) will apply to 
those who 'occupy temporarily public places, or those 
open to the public, or the offices of public or private 
bodies, with the aim of pressuring a decision by the 
legitimate authorities'. This denies the right of peti- 
tion laid down in Article 45 of the Constitution. Any 
group of people who visit the authorities, whether 
peasants complaining about a lack of drinking water 
or trade unionists seeking a solution to an industrial 
dispute, will henceforth run the risk of being jailed 
for as much as a year for having 'temporarily occu- 
pied' an office. There is no need for the use of violence 
to be proved. It is also worth noting that this article 
contravenes Article 20 of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, whose 30th anniversary was cele- 
brated with much self-congratulatory speechifying 
in Colombia three months after the Security Statute 
came into effect. 

Phil Gunson, Index on Censorship, v. 3, May-June 
1979, pp. 58-59. 



READING 6 

Minister Defends Security 

CALI — With criticism mounting againi ae con- 
troversial Statute of Security, Minister of Justice Hu- 
go Escobar Sierra has made a fierce defense of the de- 
cree here, insisting that it does not pose a threat to 
Colombia's democratic trad; -ions. 

Attacks on the statute reached a peak recently 
when Roman Catholic Church prelates added their 
voices, expressing fears that it "left the door open to 
official repression." 

The de^"^ e represents virtually an all-out war on 
organized ^rime and terrorism, but many observers 
are concerned by certain articles affecting political 
gatherings, strikes, and radio and television. 

But during a speech to members of the Colombian- 
American Chamber of Commerce in Cali, Escobar 
Sierra insisted that most of the attacks on the statute 
had come from "extreme Leftists" who sought to 
alarm the country, said that the Church no longer 
had the power that it did 30 years ago, and described 
the decree as "a simple act of legitimate defense cf the 
State." 

But during a speech to membeis of the Colombian- 
American Chamber of Commerce in Cali, Escobar 
Sierra insisted that most of the attacks on the statute 
had come from "extreme Lefti£vS" who sought to 



alarm the country, said that the Church no longer 
had the power that it did 30 years ago, and described 
the decree as "a simple act of legitimate defense of the 
State." 

"Our critics," he said, "have been limited to cate- 
gorising the Statute of Security as something horri- 
ble and dangerous, but they haven't stopped to ana- 
lyze it deeply." 

He said he had not heard "any concrete criticism, 
but rather generic vague comments." 

The statute merely allowed the goverment to util- 
ize "instruments granted under the National Consti- 
tution," he said. 

During the recent Medellin summit, he reported 
that ministers and governors of the Turbay Ayala 
government had agreed that the statute was the 
"most suitable instrument to preserve the tranquili- 
ty of the country." 

Escobar Sierra pointed to the o|3en criticism of the 
Statute in the media as evidence that it posed no 
threat to the nation's democratic traditions or the 
freedom of expression. "This is a demonstration of the 
democratic freedom which lives in Colombia," he 
said. 

The only people who need fear the Statute were or- 
ganized criminals and terrorists, he claimed, since it 
introduced sharp increases in prison sentences for vi- 
olent crimes. 

He said that what he caUed "e.;tremists" had used 
among their arguments against the decree that of hu- 
man rights — "a phrase which has become very popu- 
lar recently." 

However, he went on: "It appears that the extrem- 
ists have the right to forget human rights. They can 
kill, insult, and torture, but at the hour of judgement 
they take to their feet, saying that the Statute is re- 
pressive and a crime against human rights." 

The Chronicle, Bogota, Colombia, Dec. 13, 1978, 
p.7. 



READING 7 

Catholic Church Attacks Security Clamp Down 

BOGOTA— As President Julio C^sar Turbay Aya- 
la and his government ended their Medellin summit 
conference called to review their first 100 days in of- 
fice, the Roman Catholic Church warned that the ad- 
ministration's controversial Statute of Security could 
lead to official repression. 

The decree, which authorizes much tougher sen- 
tences for organized crime and terrorism, is one of the 
cornerstones of government policy which the Presi- 
dent, his Cabinet ministers and governors were anal- 
izing during their three-day meeting at Medellin. 

Certain features of the statute, particularly those 
concerning strikes, political gatherings, and radio 
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and television broadcasting, have aroused great de- 
bate on both the Right and the Left of the political 
spectrum, but President Turbay Ayala has made it 
clear through a series of speeches that it is one line of 
government policy on which he is not prepared to 
compromise. 

The Church's attack on the Statute was one of the 
strongest yet. In an official pronouncement, the 
Church said that it "left the door open for official re- 
pression which could hit the Colombian people very 
strongly." 

The Church said that "the right to strike, the right 
to protest, and the right to objective information, are 
rights which must be safeguarded, because without 
them the freedom which Colombians long for plainly 
cannot live." 

These criticisms of the statute were made by Mon- 
seigneurs, Dario Castrillon Hoyos, Bishop of Pereira, 
Gregorio Garavito, Bishop of Villavicencio, and 
Aurelio Rozo, apostolic prefect of Vichada. 

Making their own review of the first 100 days of 
the Turbay Ayala government, they expressed their 
concern about what they called the "concentration of 
powers in only one person and in only one (political) 
branch." 

In their view democracy was much stronger when 
the "possibilities of authoritarianism in one form or 
another are counter" ed." 

Later Al'"*ro Perez /ives. Secretary General of the 
Presidency, insisted that the prelates' criticisms 
could only be regarded as the opinions of individuals 
and not as the official position of the Church. 

The Chronicle, Bogota, Colombia, Pec. 6, 1978, 
n.ll. 



READING 8 

Colombia 

The government of Colombia tries to propagate the 
image, both at home and abroad, of a democracy in 
which human rights are respected and the press is 
free. In reality, the armed forces have exercised more 
and more power ^n recent years, fundamental human 
rights are violated, and the media is often prevented 
or intimidated from speaking out. Every means of 
communication, from radio to graffiti, is restricted by 
legal or violent means .... 

On September 14, 1977, for instance, a nationwide 
general strike divided the country in Kvo. While the 
army battled the strikers in the streets throughout 
the nation, killing thirty-four persons (the official 
figure was seventee >), the radio and television sta 
tions were silent ab >v t the event. Similarly, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1979, wher a guerilla group robbed $5 million, 
in arms, from a military garrison and the whole coun- 
try buzzed of the affair, the rad'o and television ut- 
tered not a word .... 
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In December, 1977, the commanders of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force publicly criticised the "conduct of 
certain newspapers which freely engage in cam- 
paigns uf slandet and defainatioii aganist peisuiib 
and institutions," and demanded that the govern- 
ment "use its emergency powers to decree additional 
powers to defend" the honor of its military because 
the "classical judicial methods" were insufficient. 

In July 1978, the new government of Julio Cesar 
Turbay Ayala satisfied the military's wishes by using 
his emergency power to issue Decree 1923, better 
kr A^n as the State of Security The "emergency pow- 
ers" used were based on the State of Siege which has 
reigned in Colombia for the past forty years with only 
brief interruptions. The State of Security, in addition 
to annulling a large nuinber of constitutional guar- 
antees and thus opening the way for the widespread 
violation of human rights in Colombia today, pro- 
vides, in Article 13, that "while agitation against the 
public order exists, radio stations and television 
channels shall not transmit news, declarations, 
statements or commentaries relating to public order 
to slow-downs, work stoppages or illegal strikes or to 
news which incites or sympathizes with crime." Arti- 
cl^^ 14 empowers the Minister of Education to take 
over radio stations when he deems it necessary to re- 
establish public tranquility. Article 7, which referred 
to "subversive propaganda," was declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court be jause it could lead 
to "violations of the freedom of opinion tir^d the press 
established in Article 42 (of the Constitution)." 

During the first five months of the new decree, 
twenty-three radio stations were fined or suspended. 
On February 9, 1979, "Journalists Day," the Presi- 
dent, faced with mounting protest over the law and 
over the case of three jailed journalists, announced 
that Article 13 would be suspended. It was not. The 
radio, the most popular source of information in Co- 
lombia, remains virtually silenced .... 

Even graffiti is controlled by the State of Security, 
which provides up to a year in prison for thosd who af- 
fix "injurious or subversive writingp or drawings" in 
public places. 

One of the most shameful acts of the military in 
1979 was the arrest of seventy-five-year-old Luis Vi- 
dales, one of the most well-known poets in Colombia. 
Military commandos came at dawn to his Bogota resi- 
dence and took him to the Brigade of Military Insti- 
tutes (B.I.M.) for interrogation about "subversive" 
activities. Despite a serious heart ailment, Vidales 
was kept blindfolded and incommunicado for twelve 
hours at B.I.M until a national outcry secured his re- 
lease. Says Vidales, "In this country, people should 
weep for the living not the dead." 

"Latin America: The Freedom to Write," Report by 
the Freedom to Write Committee, PEN American 
Center, 1980, op. 19-21. 
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READING 9 

Indian Educator Evaluates Guajira Schooling 
June Carolyn Erlick 

Bo^>9ta (LP) — When Remedios Fajardo was a child 
growing up in Colombia's Guajira desert, she couldn't 
understand why the Catholic nuns scolded children 
who believed in magic. 

For her the magic of her traditional Indian tribe 
seemed compatible with what she perceived as the 
magic of Jesus Christ which the nuns taught her in 
the boarding school where Remedios, at the age of 
five, learned Spanish. 

Now che principal of the normal school for teacher 
training in Uribia, Guajira Department, she is ex- 
tremely concerned with the special problems of her 
tribe — divided into numerous castes, belonging to 
two countries (Colombia an^ Venezula) and exposed 
to the temptations of many profitable but ille:;ai ac- 
tivities. 

The Guajira Indiars live by subsistence agricul- 
ture, animal bearding and contraband. Illiteracy is 
estimated at 35 per cent, though tunctional illiteracy 
is much higher. Of some 83,000 Colombian Guajira 
Indians, 15,000 have not — at least nomin^>lly — ad- 
hered to the Catholic Church. 

The child meowing up in the Guajira to<?ay — just as 
when Remedios lean ed Spanish 20 years igc — must 
attend Catholic school or no schoo' at all. There are 
10 native schools, and no secukr primary :^ch0i:ls in 
the Guajira peninsula. 

The reason lies 1 e Concordat, an ? ' eement be- 
tween the Vati \ Colombia's government, 
which assigns a gree of mutuality between 
Church and St'^te. nbia is now the only country 
in Latin America which abides by a Concordat.) 

Colombia's Ministry of Education has given the 
Catholic church t:)tal control of the educational sys- 
tem in the Guajirei. Ths Church runs 67 primary and 
secondary schools throughout the region, many of 
them boarding schools. Just across the border Vene- 
zuela has set up that country's first Indian school. 

In Colombia, Remedios is the first Guajira to hold 
an executive position in any school. But, she points 
out, her orders rome from above, and while she has 
tried to assimilate Guajira culture into her school, 
she does not receive government encouragement. 
Most of her students are "civilized ," as the white Gua- 
jira inhabitants have blatantly dubbed themselves. 

Because of language differences the Indian stu- 
dents have learning problems. In the Guajira there is 
no bilingual education and when Indian children are 
taught in Spanish, it is often an unknown language 
to them. 

Until recently the Church made no attempt to pro- 
mote bicultural education. The women's native man- 
ia, a maxi-dress, was prohibited, and the man's loin 



cloth was considered even more offensive Children 
who spoke Guajiro in school were beaten, Remedios 
says. And Indian iiiyths and customs, including po- 
lygamy, were disparaged whenever possible. 

'The Church is doing us a favcr providing educa- 
tion in these isolated areas," Remedios added, "But it 
IS never going to change its methods/' 

More optimistic is Father Francisco Montoya, cu- 
rator of an ethnological museum here. "I think the 
Church more and more is taking into consideration 
the culture of the people it serves," he stated "To be 
sure, the Church has made some mistakes in the 
past " 

Some of the contradictions in missionary view- 
points showed i^n in a special issue (1976) of the 
Church's mission magazine dedicated to work in the 
Guajira. 

One missionary wrooe, 'The greatest confidence 
the Indians ca^i snow us is to give ns their daughters 
for our boarding schools so they can study and be edu- 
cated in the faith and customs cf the missionaries." 

Another missionary said, however, "Cultures are 
act statif;; they keep on changing. The Indians must 
be helped to preserve their own values, but at the 
same time assimilate national values; they must be 
helped to mature in the process of change from their 
cvr:ure to a Christian one; the inc '.genous culture 
must never be criticized. Look for the positive values 
which favor desired change. Look for methods to help 
the Indian desc^ioe, appreciate and preserve his cul- 
ture." 

Because the Concordat gives the Church responsi- 
bility for educp.cion in the Guajira this is one of the 
most missionary-intensive regions in Colombia. 
Nuns teach in the schools; priests are in the churches. 
Besides there are 18 Capuchin and many other Cath- 
olic missionaries as weil as those from Protestant de- 
nominations. However Protestant work is primarily 
done in Maicao, a smuggling port ard free port, Gua- 
jira's largest city, where there is strong international 
influence. 

The Guajiras are only one of mon, than 200 tribes 
living in Colombia Although the cultural differences 
between tribes are crucial, Remedios Fajardo be- 
lieves a unified solution can be found for the Indi n 
education problem. Her suggestions are the follov, 
^ng: 

• Thr Colombian Government needs to legalise 
instruction in the mother tongue of each tribe 
and to respect cultural characteristics; 

• An indigenous linguistic institute directed by 
native professionals must be established on a 
tribal level; 

• An institute to promote and coordinate linguis- 
tic study among Indian tribes, run by them, 
should be set up on a continental level .... 
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In a newspaper article last year entitled "Two 
Clashing Cultures: Missionaries and Natives,'* an 
anthropologist observed, 'The schooling brought by 
missionaries has totally dislocated the Indian from 
native culture. The new knowledge the Indian child- 
ren acquire hac only resulted in misadaptation, con- 
fusion 8 d ambiguous attitudes. It gives them no so- 
lution to problems they face in their environment " 

One set of values is handed down from parent to 
child; another set is imposed in the rigid Catholic 
schools. Although no anthropologist has made a ser- 
ious study of the phenomenon, Reichel-DomafofPs ob- 
servation may help to explain why the Guajira Indi- 
an adapts so readily to the marginal — but profita- 
ble — business of contraband. 

Latinamerica Press, v. 10, No. 20. May 18, 1978. 



READING 10 

Colombian Catholic Groups Speak for the Poor 

Bogota (LP) — A coalition of Catholic Pastoral 
Groups issued a communique here early this month 
backing the Church's position taken at Medellin in 
1968 and expressing support for the Theology of Lib- 
eration. So far, this is the only statement coming out 
of Colombia's generally conservative Church to take 
a position different from that of CELAM General 
Secretary Alfonso Lopez Tnyillo. 

The communique is addressed to those whom "the 
common People believe are successors to the Apostles 
and also to all brethren in the faith in Latin Ameri- 
ca." 

The Pastoral Groups are made up of workers, 
priests, missionaries, campesinos, nuns, rural 
teachers, mothers and university students, who in 
solidarity with "our suffering Pe jple" manifest their 
commitment of faith and decision to struggle with 
them. 

In accordance with their desire to "construct a New 
Church of the Poor and exploited people" and to 
"struggle for the faith which is costing blood and lives 
in building the Kingdom" the ciergy and lay Pastoral 
Groups comment that the country has been "marked 
by a long history of violence." 

Concerning the present Colombian context, the 
Pastoral Groups say, "We are living in a situation 
marked by the following: 

attacks against the working class; 

starvation wages; 

denial of the right to labor organizations and 
strikes; 

the massacre of campesinos and Indians; 

an increasingly repressive government, especially 

affecting students, workers and campesinos; 
a frustrated future for young people who cannot 

gat work or continue their education; 



a lack of housing that forces millions to live in 'tu- 

gurios' (slums); 
the death of 260 childi an a day from malnutrition, 
brothers in the faith resorting to armed combat in 
view of this situation of 'institutionalized vio- 
lence'." 

Within this context, they say, "We live, reflect, 
proclaim and celebrate our faith as the seed of a 
Chuixh which is born of the People." 

Latinamerica Press, v. 10, No. 22, June 1, 1978. 



READING 11 

A. L Report Exposes Undemocratic Practices in 
Colombia 

Joaquin Rubiano 

Bogota (LP) — Although Colombia's Pres. Julio 
Cesar Turbay Ayala has repeatedly said that his 
government is a zealous defender of democracy. Am- 
nesty International (AI) has recently charged that 
"military personnel" have "systematically tortured" 
political prisioners and that arrests are made arbi- 
trarily. 

The London-based human rights group recom- 
mended that the Colombian government "strictly 
limit" the powers of the nation's military and police 
forces. 

The AI charges in the report, which was first deliv- 
ered to the Colombian government before its release 
to the public on April 17, agree with the accusations 
of the M-19 guerrillas who took some 60 hostages in- 
cluding 15 ambassadors duringa reception in the Do- 
minican Embassy here on February 27 {Cf. LP, Mar. 
20, 1980 ). The M-19 claims that the Turbay regime is 
essentially antidemocratic and that it was to make 
this fact known abroad that it occupied the embassy. 
(Negotiations continued between the guerrillas and 
the government until an agreement for the release of 
the remaining 18 hostages left the embassy on April 
27.) 

The Colombian government in reaction to the AI 
report attacked the Nobel Prize winning organiza- 
tion, a worldwide movement which works for the re- 
lease of m* n and women who are "prisoners of con- 
science" provided they have neither used nor advo- 
cated violence, in a statement which said Amnesty 
International "arrives with halos of social responsi- 
bility to respond to the calls of extremists but goes in- 
to hiding when those extremists are shown as viola- 
tors." 

The 44-page survey of the human rights situation 
in Colombia was the result of the January visit of an 
AI team of investigators. The team visited jails and 
hospitals and talked to political prisoners ami expri- 
soners as well as politicians, union leaders and other 
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Colombians. They also interviewed government offi- 
cials, including President Turbay. 
The team 's findings 

Accoring to the AI survey, there are 33 centers 
"^here torture has been reported and approximately 
50 methods of torture, ranging from the psychologi- 
cal to beatings, burnings, the ise of drugs and electric 
phock." 

AI said it recognized that there had been acts of vi- 
olence by some opposition groups in Colombia, which 
has been "almost continuously under a state of siege 
for 30 years." This has meant a "quasi-permanent 
suspension of the human rights guaranteed in Co- 
lombia's constitution and in international agree- 
ments to which the country is a signatory/* 

The state of siege had "facilitated indiscriminate 
and widespread political arrests, prolonged detention 
without trial, torture,summary trials of civilians be- 
fore militar> courts, and political murders, especially 
in pe£isant and Indian areas." 

The team found that prisoners were frequently 
held in military units. It received evidence of 
murders since 1973 of 48 members of CRIC (Consejo 
Regional Indigena del Cauca). According to the re- 
port, doctors, lawyers, priests, educators and journal- 
ists are among those who have be».n arrested. The 
team received documented information showing that 
in many cases they were arrested for giving profes- 
sional help to government opponents. 
Amnesty's recommendations 

Amnesty's recommendations to the Colombian 
government include the following: 

Regarding effective protection of human rights, it 
urged the government to consider lifting the state of 
siege and abrogating the Security Statute — which 
subjects civilians to trials by military tribunals. It 
asks for guarantees to protect persons who are in jail, 
appealing to Article 28 of the Colombian Constitu- 
tion which allows detention without charges for up to 
10 days only. 

On the right of defense in a military tribunal, AI 
exhorted that civilians ncL be tried by military tribu- 
nals such as the Consejoj Verbales de Guerra, sum- 
mary by nature, where the accusers are also the 
judges. 

On arrest and detention procedures. Amnesty re- 
quested a review of these measures either by the 
Council of State or the Supreme Court of Justice. 

On torture, the document demands that the wide- 
spread use of torture of prisoners cease. It proposes 
the creation of independent civilian commissions, 
with the participation of medical doctors and law- 
yers, 10 investigate torture charges; new instructions 
for police and armed forces on interrogation proce- 
dures; the opportunity for prisoners lo contact their 
lawyers and relatives within 24 hours of arrest and 
thereafter; regular medical examinations; and in- 
demnikAtion for torture victims. 

ERIC 



On assassinations and disappearances m milita- 
rized zones, the team recommended that the govern- 
ment strictly delineate the attributes of police and 
military personnel in these zones and take steps tn 
end paramilitary groups. 

One the rights and freedom of workers, the organi- 
zation called for the release of jailed labor leaders 
who are not charged with violence and asked that 
those with penal charges be tried impartially and 
publicly without delay. 

On freedom of conscience and expression and polit- 
ical and professional rights, k\ stated that it is aware 
of the existence of guerrilla movements m the coun- 
try. But at the same time it asked the government to 
make a clear definition of the crimes of "subversion" 
and "disturbance of the public order'* so that political 
rights may be uuly protected. 

On constitutional reform and a new penal code, the 
recommendations call for a revision of the 1979 con- 
stitutional reform on administration of justice and 
the 1980 penal code, in order to guarantee the inde- 
pendence and impartiality of the courts and the effec- 
tive protection of human rights in Colombia. 

Observers here say that AI's report will make a 
very strong impact in Colombia. While the organiza- 
tion does not share the M-19's methods for struggle, 
its report corroborates the accusations the guerrilla 
members are making of the Turbay regime. 

AI coincides with others who have harshly criti- 
cized the present government. For ex-President Da- 
rio Echandia — whom even the regime considers to be 
"the country's juridical conscience" — in Colombia 
there is a dictatorship, not a democracy. Alberto Lle- 
ras, another former President, maintains that what 
exists in Colombia is a "monarchy" in which the real 
power behind the throne is the militar>. 

Apparently the AI report is having an effect, judg- 
ing from the fact President Turbay sent Amnesty In- 
ternational a telegram invitation to be present for 
the upcoming trials of political prisoners which will 
be held in civilian courts and not military tribunals. 

Latinamerica Press, v. 12, No 1 8, May 1, 1980 



READING 12 

Colombian Priests Denounce ^Security La w * 

ED. NOTE: A week after the promulgation of a new 
**Security Law** by the Colombian government last 
month, the SAL Priests (Sacerdotes para America 
Latina) issued an analysis of the law, calling it "an 
attack** on the masses of the people. For SAL, a move- 
ment made up of priests committed ^.o the poor who do 
theological reflection on social problems, the law 
lends itself to the protection of ''a }\ ell-to-do minority 
whose wealth is beginning to be threatened by explo- 
sive expressions of popular desperation** which are 
the result of miserable living conditions generated by 
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an unjust **economic and political structure. Follow- 
ingisLFs translation ofthe September 14 statement 
entitled **Bourgeois Security and Popular Insecuri- 

The promulgation of Decree No. 1923 (Sept. 6, 
1978), known as the 'Security Law" compels us to 
speak to all people and organizations that are inter- 
ested in respect for human righto. Motivated by our 
Christian faith we denounce the situation this Law 
has created, the payoffs it reveals and, paradoxically, 
the attack it represents on the "security" ofthe ma- 
jority of Colombians. 

For a long time the Colombian people *"ave been 
suflfering from the constant and progressive deterio- 
ration of their security. The rights which the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights hypothetically rec- 
ognizes for all people, such as the right to work and 
fair remuneration (art. 23), to education (art. 26) and 
to a standard of living adequate to assure health, 
food, housing, medical care and social security ^art. 
25), are progressively denied to a growing number of 
Colombians step-by-step with the rise in the cost of 
living, the deterioration in the real value of wages, 
the increasing unemployment and the concentration 
of land and capital in the hands of a small number of 
people. 

Dehumanizing factors 

Profits in the niillions for big corporations, the bu- 
reaucratic extravagant use of public funds and the 
exorbitant entry of foreign capital clearly show that 
the growing insecurity of the people is not caused by 
the lack of resources but by the economic and political 
structure programmed to enrich a minority at the 
price of hunger and dehumanization for the majority. 

On account of this we see with amazement how 
every kind of delinquency is giddily skyrocketing: 
robbery, assault, assassination, kidnapping, prosti- 
tution, alcoholism, drug addiction and all the lumpe- 
nesque forms of human degradation. Meanwhile, 
among the privileged class and public functionar- 
ies there is a proliferation of no leos alarming forms 
of delinquency: contraband-running, speculation, il- 
licit transactions, gangsterism, mafias, venality in 
the courts, crimes that are committed with no feat- 
whatsoever of punishment. 

In our pastoral work we feel the constant need to 
analyze these acts which attack the security of our 
people. But there is something that impresses us e- 
ven more: the insecurity of the poor before judicial 
and military authorities and the so-called security 
forces. While the jails are filled with innocent people 
criminals take possession ofthe streets and cities due 
to the proverbial venality of Colombian "justice." 
Thousands of innocent people fill our jails and receive 
inhuman treatment for the only crime of not having 
money prove their innocence. To this is added the 



practice of torture, which is being reported principal- 
ly by those who are arrested for political reasons. 
Search for anew order 

To people in such an extreme situation of insecuri- 
ty there remains the recourse ofthe legitimate exer- 
cise of their political rights in the search for an alter- 
native form of a power which would guarantee an ni- 
stitutional economic order at the service of the 
masses. But if we analyze this aspect we find a 
number of factors which unmask the apparent Co- 
lombian "democracy": 

• the irresponsibility of the parties and political 
leaders who are able to make false promises because 
there is no one with power to require that they fulfill 
the promises; 

• the pressures of every kind which are exerted on 
the people in order to get their votes, mainly by tak- 
ing advantage of their ignorance and using a political 
boss structure promoted and maintained by the rul- 
ing class; 

• the prospect of electoral fraud on the dimensions 
of that of 1970 which has been tuining even the small 
minority that votes away from the polls. 

All this leads us to conclude that the basic political 
right which the Human Rights Chart^er aflirms— 
that "the will ofthe people is the basis ofthe authori- 
ty of public power" (art. 21 )— is not in effect in Colom- 
bia. 

Insecurity ofthe common people 

This is the insecurity which affects our people: 

• insecurity produced by the lack of employment or 
its fair remuneration; 

• insecurity for not having access to respectable liv- 
ing conditions; 

• insecurity against crime in the streets done in 
desperation; 

• no protection before the repressive sectors who 
have their highhandedness guaranteed; 

• insecurity before the degraded torturers in police 
stations, jails and judicial investigation centers; 

• insecurity before mercenary and corrupt officials; 

• and the fundamental insecurity resulting from 
the unattainability of political rights. 

In this context the so-called "Security Law'' is 
promulgated. Our question ip: V/hat kind of security 
does this statute pretend to safeguard? 

Whoever analyzes it candidly will only conclude 
that it is conceived to protect a very small well -to-do 
minority whose wealth is beginning to be threatened 
by explosive expressions of popular desperation. 
Denial of basic rights 

On looking more closely at certain articles we 
must also conclude that the Law seeks to protect the 
security of the go verning elite faced with the prolifer- 
ating symptoms of citizen discontent. Therefore, it 
feels compelled to deny such inalienable rights as the 
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right to protest, to denounce administrative corrup- 
tion, to have free access to information and the right 
to assembly and to publicly manifest political ideas 
and projects. 

But the Law, which does not examine in any of its 
articles the kinds of popular insecurity we have men- 
tioned, instead, strengthens the highhandedness of 
repressive agencies and gives them greater legal 
footing. Articles 8 to 12 of the Law in question se- 
riously violate the right, now almost annihilated in 
the practice of Colombian "justice," which every per- 
son has "to be presumed innocent until proved guilty 
according to law in a public trial at which he has all 
the guarantees necessary for his defense" (art. 11, 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights). 
Recommendations 

Since the Law devotes several of its articles to the 
crime of "political rebellion," we think it is opportune 
to recall the wisdom of Pope Paul VI, taking up a mil- 
lenarian tradition of Christian ethics in his encycli- 
cal Populorum ProgressiOy in sayir.^that revolutijn- 
ary insurrection is legitimate "in ti^e case of mani- 
fest, longstanding tyranny which would do great 
damage to fundamental personal rights and danger- 
ous harm to the common good of the country" {P.P. 
31). 

We are asking all international organizations who 
are presently interested in the defense of human 
rights to denounce in international forums the pro- 
gressive deterioration of these rights in Colombia. 

We, as Christians and priests, also denounce the 
growing strength of the tyranny of a small powerful 
class, unjustly possessing wealth, power and arms, 
which exercises greater and greater repressive vio- 
lence upon the majority of the Colombian people. 
Sept. 14, 1978, Bogota. 

Copies to: Amnesty International, Russell Tribunal, 
International Commission of Catholic Jurists, Pon- 
tifical "Justice and Peace" Commission, U,N. Com- 
mission on Human Rights, Campaign for the aboli- 
tion of torture (London), International Study Days 
for a Society Overcoming Domination, national and 
international news agencies, Latin American Bi- 
shops Conferences. 

Latinamerica Press, v. 10, No. 38, Oct 19, ? 978 



READING 13 

Colombia 

From January 15-31, 1980, an Amnesty Interna- 
tional fact-finding mission visited Colombia to exam- 
ine the protection of human rights there under a se**- 
ies of exceptional legal i leasures implemented by the 
government in the last several years. The mission, 
which visited the country at the personal invitation 
of President Julio C6sar Turbay Ayala, was particu- 



larly interested in examining: 1) the exercise of hu- 
man rights under the state of siege, the recent Sta- 
tute of Security, and a number of decrees which ex- 
pand the jurisdiction of the military in the adminis 
tration of justice; 2) alleged abuses of Art"^le28of the 
National Constitution whereby persons suspected of 
subversive activities can be held for up to 10 days 
without formal charges, and 3) allegations of Ihe ar- 
rest and torture of prisoners of conscience from a wide 
spectrum of society. 

During its visit, the mission visited numerous in- 
dividuals and organizations including President 
Turbay Ayala and other government officials; mil- 
itary authorities; human rights organizations; trade 
unions; peasant and Indian organizations; political 
party members; medical and legal organizations; re- 
ligious groups; academic and student organizations; 
and members of juridical and social science research 
institutions Amnesty also visited 11 prisons, 2 mil- 
itary installations used as jails, and 2 hospitals. It re- 
ceived declarations from 400 political prisoners and 
over 30 independent trade unions from throughout 
the country. 

On April 17, 1980, the AI International Secretar- 
iat (10 Southampton St., London WC2E 7HR, U K.) 
released a M page, Spanish language report (which it 
had earlier presented to the Colombian government), 
stating that it had found "a pattern of widespread 
arbitrary arrests and systematic torture of political 
prisoners" and had given the Colombian government 
detailed recommendations for ending the abuses. 

The following are translated excerpts from the 10 
recommendations which appear in the report Am- 
nesty International recommends to the Colombian 
government: 

1) That it consider as a question of the highest 
urgency the lifting of the state of siege which . . has 
contributed to the current increase m the violation of 
human right in Colombia. 

2) That it abrogate Decree 1923 of 6 September 
1978 (or the Statute of Security), and the Decrees 
2193, 2194, 2195 (18 Oct. 1976K 2578 (8 Dec. 1976) 
and 0070 (20 Jan. 1978) due to the fact that theapph- 
cation of these decrees constitutes a violation of hu- 
man rights . . . 

3) a) That it "Provide the legal counsels of those 
persons detained ur. Jer Article 28 of the Constitution 
with the records of the detentions, or make them pub- 
lic, as well as the Government s reasons for ordering 
the detentions: b) that it assure that the places in 
which persons are detained under Article 28 be those 
established for such purpose under common law, that 
they be pubUcly known, and not be special military 
installations. Furthermore, that it respect the right 
of c(^mmunication established under ^.rt^cle 68 of the 
National Police Code, as well as the ordinary guaran- 
tees for detained persons protected in Articles 9 and 
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14 of the International Covenant on Civil and Politi- 
cal Rights of the UN, and the Standard Minimum 
Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners. 

4> That it transfer to the competence of the civil 
courts (justicia ordinaria) all those legal proceedings 
which currently fall under the jurisdiction of the mil- 
itary, against civilians, whether or not they are con- 
nected or are thought to be connected with armed op- 
position movements. 

5) That it revise the current proceedings for re- 
ceiving and resolving petitions alleging the violation 
of human rights, either by the Council of State or by 
the Supreme Court of Justice, with the end of estab- 
lishing effective and independent mechanisms with 
full power to investigate the legality in each case. 
The decisions of such bodies should be binding on the 
executive power. An independent examination of the 
presumed bases justifying detention is the minimum 
requisite to protect an individual against illegal de- 
tention. 

This signifies that the righthahesiS corpus must be 
guaranteed. 

Furthermore, Amnesty International believes 
that there must be no discrimination against politi- 
cal prisoners. The rights guaranteed under the Stan- 
dard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners 
and the Code of Conduct for Law Enforcement Offi- 
cials of the United Nations must ^e respectea. As a 
matter of principle, the in vestigation of violations of 
human rights com tted by members of the Armed 
Forces should not be left in the hands of the same mil- 
itary justice. Above all, the effective judicial supervi- 
sion by the civil courts (justicia ordinaria) must be 
guaranteed, as an essential element in the protection 
of the fundamental rights of the detained. 

6) That it immediately institute public commis- 
sions for the investigation of torture and maltreat- 
ment of detainees in Colombia . . . the final reports of 
which should be made public. That it immediately 
and publicly instruct military and police officials on 
the guidelines established under the recently adopt- 
ed UN Code of Conduct of Law Enforcement Offi- 
cii Is — particularly concerning interrogations. 

Amnesty here gives a set of general : )commenda- 
tions for the elimination of torture, including: 1) the 
right of detainees to contact their families and their 
attorneys within 24 hours of detention and after- 
ward; 2) the right to free legal counsel when finan- 
cially necessary, and the sanctity of communications 
between council and client; 3) the right to regular 
medical examinations; 4) the inadmissability of in- 
formation elicited under torture in legal proceedings; 
5) government remuneration for persons who have 
suffered torture; 6) particular care of the sick, preg- 
nant and lactating women. 



Recommendation No 7 deals with the establish- 
ment of military war zones in cases of internal con- 
flicts calling for: 1) the public delineation of special 
military powers in such circumstances and the estab- 
lishment of civilian monitoring mechanisms to re- 
solve potential abuses of power; 2) the continued pro- 
tection o{ habeas corpusxn such zones; 3) immediate 
government measures against paramilitary organi- 
zations operating against the indigenous population 
and community leaders, and the prosecution of their 
members; and 4) special measures for the protection 
of the indigenous population against arrests and as- 
sasinations stemming from land disputes. 

8) Amnesty International maintains that citi- 
zens may not be arrested for their political convic- 
tions, for their legal political activities or for their 
union activities as is stipulatexi . . . in the UN Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, the International Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights and the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. 
AI therefore recommends and requests that all such 
prisoners of conscience he released. In cases where 
criminal charges may be brought against these per- 
sons, AI recommends that the judicial proceedings be 
public, impartial and expeditious. 

9) a) That effective measures be enacted to pro- 
tect members of the professional sector (doctors, law- 
yers, journalists, educators, priests) from arrest and 
harassment for activities directed by their profes- 
sional and ethical codes, in conformity with Article 
240 of the Colombian Code of Penal Procedure, with 
Articles 18 and 19 of the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights, the Declaration of Tokyo of 
1975 of the International Mjdical Association, and in 
accordance with the rights of legal defenders recog- 
nized internationally; b) that the legislative power 
provide a clear definition and precise interpretation 
of**crimes of subversion" and '^disturbance of public 
order", in a manner which will permit the effective 
protection of those political rights recognized under 
the international covenants to which Colombia is a 
sif^natory . . . ; c) that it guarantee the personal se- 
curity of foreign citizens seeking political refuge in 
Colombia . . . 

10) That the 1979 Constitutional reform on the 
administration of justice, an ' the new Penal Code be 
revised in conformity with the recommendations 
above, placing special emphasis on guaranteeing the 
best conditions for the independent and impartial op- 
eration of thejudicial power, and for the effective pro- 
tection of human rights in Colombia. 

L. S. Wiseberg and H. M. Scoble, eds , HRI News- 
letter, V 5., No. 8-9, June-July 1980. 
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READING 14 

Colombia's ^'Democracy*' Taking on a Repressive 
Cast 

June Carolyn Erlick 

Bogota (LP)— "If you're talking about an all-out 
military dictatorship, Colombia is certainly not in 
tile big league," commented a long-time observer of 
Colombian affairs. But if you're talking about a de- 
mocracy, I'd say you are joking." 

Human rights activists are concerned that Colom- 
bia, one of the two so-called democracies in Hispan.c 
South America, may be going the way of military dic- 
tatorships so typical in this continent of impover- 
ished economics, as a means of political and economic 
oppression. 

A '^repressive democracy'' 

But still others are equally concerned that Colom- 
bia, with its civilian president assuming power from 
an election in which only 30 percent of the eligible 
electorate voted, may be providing a role model as a 
"repressive democracy." 

"As countries such as Brazil to our south and Nica- 
ragua to our north feel compelled both because of in- 
ternal and external pressures to begin a democratiza- 
tion process, Colombia seems to show them how they 
can have, their cake and eat it too," said a university 
professor. 

Since January, some 2,000 persons have been de- 
tained for in\estigation on subversion charges. Some 
have been held up to a month, in many cases blind- 
folded, fed only agua de panela, (sugar water) and 
prohibited contact with the outside world. Approxi- 
mately 130 persons throughout Colombia now have 
formal detention warrants filed against them on sub- 
version charges. 

The mass roundups — which include many report- 
ed ransackings of homes, apartments and publishing 
houses — followed the New Year's theft of some 5,000 
arms from the military brigades. The theft was at- 
tributed to a guerrilla group, tho 19th of April Move- 
ment, known as M-19. 

When the arrebts began, most moderates took the 
military action in stride as a ineasure to detain the 
"subversive group". But soon reports of physical and 
psychological tortures began to emerge. Pedro Mo- 
gollon, held for questioning in regard to M-19, gave 
detailed declarations as to the use of electric shocks, 
subr»ersion in water, and psychological torture. In 
another case, Miguel Vega ^Mbe was hospitalized 
and operated on for a damag bladder after being 
held for questioning by military authorities. 

Latinameiica Press, v. 11, No. 19, April 19, 1979. 



READING 15 

Colombia 

Colombia iS a centralized, presidential democracy, 
which has been ruled by freely elected governments 
for all but five years of the present century The Con- 
stitution provides for a popularly-elected President 
and Congress and an independent judiciary. 

Two parties, the Liberal and the Conservative, 
have dominated politics since the mid-19th century 
From 1958 to 1974, under the "National Front," they 
alternated in power. The present chief executive is a 
Liberal, as was his immediate predecessor. In ac- 
cordance with the Constitution, the Cabinet includes 
opposition party members. Third parties have played 
only a minor role. The military in Colombia has a 
long tradition of nonintervention in political affairs; 
in the present century, the country has experienced 
military dictatorship only once (1953-1957). 

The Constitution guarantees numerous civil and 
political liberties, as well as some social benefits. A 
constitutionally authorized state of siege, which per- 
mits the curtailment of civil and political liberties, is 
currently in effect and has been imposed in varying 
degrees for the last 30 years. Since the promulgation 
of government decrees 1923 of September 6, 1978, 
covering security offenses, and 1244 of October 4, 
1978, dealing with air and sea tratTic, the state of 
siege has had an increased impact on life in Colom- 
bia. 

For at least the last three decades, Colombia has 
had serious problems with politically and non-politi- 
cally inspired violence Several terrorist and guerril- 
la groups, with some 2,000 members, now operate in 
the countryside and to a lesser extent in the larger 
cities. An American Foace Corps volunteer, Richard 
Starr, continues t3 be held captive by rural guerril- 
las. After the January 1,19'/ 9, theft from an army ar- 
senal of 5,000 weapons hy members of the Movement 
of the 19th of April, the government launched a cam- 
paign to eliminate this terrorist group. Other terror- 
ist groups, too, have been pursued with increased in- 
tensity by the government during the last 12 months 
The inc*'ease in anti -terrorist operations at the begin- 
ning of 1979 continued for approximately three 
months but subsided somewhat during the latter half 
of the year During the height of the government's 
crackdown a number of charges of human rights vio- 
lations surfaced 

Colombia is an open society where all political 
issues including human rights matters are debated 
freely. In late 1979, the Congress passed a major judi- 
cial reform bill which strengthens certain institu- 
tional safeguards for human rights. 

Despite rapid economic growth and a strong for- 
eign exchange situation, CMombia continues to be 
plagued by skewed income distribution and inflation. 
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1, Respect for the Integrity Of The Person, Includ- 
ing Freedom From: 

a. Torture: 

The Constitution states that public officials may 
be held legally responsible for abuses of authority 
and for acts of omission in the exercise of their au- 
thority. Torture is forbidden by law and is contrary to 
custom. High-ranking officials have publicly decried 
its use. 

There have nevertheless been a number of reports 
of torture, most of them following the crackdown on 
terrorists after the January 1, 1979 arms theft. In 
general, the sources of reports of torture have been 
the alleged victims themselves or representatives of 
opposition groups. The Government has argued that 
the accusation of torture is routinely made in order to 
embarrass the government. Many of the reports of 
torture have been disproven. However, some of them 
appear credible. Torture was reportedly inflicted in 
the early stages of prisoners* incarceration, especial- 
ly during interrorgation. 

Charges of abuse by military personnel are nor- 
mally handled through the military investigation 
and judicial system or in some cases by a representa- 
tive of the Office of the Attorney General. Incidents 
involving the police are investigated by the Office of 
the Attorney General. In recent months, a number of 
policemen and military personnel have been investi- 
gated and some have been brought to trial and con- 
victed for abuse of prisoners. 

b. Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or 
Punishment: 

Reports of inhuman or degrading treatment are 
more frequent than reports of torture. Such incidents 
reportedly most oflen occur immediately or shortly 
after arrest, while tne prisoner is being interrogated. 
There have been no summary executions — the death 
penalty is specifically proscribed by the Constitution 
— or known deaths as a result of brutal treatment. 
Nor have there been any known Ci^ses of disappear- 
ances. Some detainees suspected of security offenses 
have been held in military installations not normally 
used as prisons, bv. t most are incarcerated in regular 
prisons segregated from common criminals. 

Normally, prisoners are held in one- or two-person 
cells, and have access to open areas containingstores, 
cafeterias, barbershops, and recreational facilities 
The larger pristms have resident medical and dental 
staffs. However, an outbreak of tuberculosis in one of 
Bogota's major prisons gave rise to press criticism of 
the s>.>teir . Prisoners are fed a typically Colombian 
diet, and can supplement it with other foods, either 
purchased in prison stores or brought in from outside. 
Family members are normally allowed to visit pri- 
soners regularly The International Committee of the 
Red Cross, between January 14 and February 2, 
1979, visited 170 prisoners in Bogota and Tunja. Al- 
so, 4/he Ministry of Justice has developed a program of 



regular prison visits by Ministry officials 

c. Arbitrary Arrest or Imprisonment: 

Under the existing state of siege, the government 
has broad powers to arrest and detain to preserve 
public order. According to the Minister of Justice, 177 
persons accused of belonging to subversive organiza- 
tions were being held in September, The Minister al- 
so said that 961 others had been arrested and re- 
leased. In all, more than 350 persons accused of sub- 
versive activities were arraigned or tried in 1979. 
The government has repeatediy stated that no one is 
arrested simply for holding political beliefs contrary 
to those of the government and that all those de- 
tained under Article 28 of the Constitution (dealing 
with threats to public order) or the Internal Security 
Statute of September 6, 1978,have been detained on 
suspicion of having committed acts of violence. 

Colombian law provides for habeas corpus in most 
cases. However, the right of habeas corpus is not ap- 
plicable to the case of any person detained under Ar- 
ticle 28 for the first ten days of his detention. In re- 
cent months, some suspected subversives are known 
to have been held without formal charges .or as long 
as 30 days. 

d. Denial of Fair Public Trial. 

The right to a fair public trial is guaranteed by the 
Constitution and generally honored in practice. Pri- 
soners may be represented by attorneys of their 
choice, but if they have none, the court will designate 
one. Court proceedings are closed until investigation 
of the circumstances is completed and an indictment 
handed down. Owing to an overburdened judicial sys- 
tem, many persons indicted for common crimes never 
come to trial but are simply released after serving the 
minimum sentence applicable to the crime in ques- 
tion. 

In late 1979, the Colombian Con^Tess passed a far- 
reaching reform of the judicial system. The new law 
assigns specific responsibility to the Attorney Gener- 
al's office for the protection and defense of civil, eco- 
nomic and other human rights in all areas of public 
administration and government activities. Under 
this law, the Attorney General would no longerbe the 
principal prosecutor for the Government. 

Kidnapping for political purposes, promoting or 
leading an armed uprising, committing violent acts 
against collective security or integrity, causing pub- 
lic disturbances, damaging property by th^ use of ex- 
plosives, forcing any person to deliver, send or store 
illegal goods, money or documents and crimes 
against the military are crimes for which the accused 
stand trial in military courts in accordance with de- 
cree 1923 of 1978. 

Whether tried in civil or military courts, the ac- 
cused is entitled to counsel, counsel has free access to 
the defendant and consultations between the latter 
and counsel may be private. Defendants are made 
fully aware of the charges brought against them, and 
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they and their lawyers may inform themselves of the 
evidence on which the charges are based. Uncom- 
firmed complaints have been made of government 
harassment of defense counsel by the government m 
recent security statute cases. 

The International Commission of Jurists has crit- 
icized certain provisions of the Security statute cit- 
ing, for example, the removal of the right to appeal 
conviction to a higher court. 

e. Invasion of the Home: 

The Constitution requires a legal order before the 
authorities can enter a private home, except in case of 
the hot pursuit of a person seen committing a crime 
who attempts to seek refuge in his own home. 

The sanctity of the home is generally respected in 
practice, though there have been several press ac- 
counts of instances of alleged illegal search in the last 
few months. Apparently accurate reports have been 
received of patrols damaging houses they had 
searched. 

2. Government Policies Relating to the Fulfillment 
of Such Vital Needs as Food, Shelter, Health Care 
and Education: 

Colombia has a mixed economy. The Constitution 
gives the government the right to set the general di- 
rection of the economy and permits it to intervene in 
the production, distribution, utilization and con- 
sumption of goods and services. Generally, the State 
does not openly intervene, but rather exercises selec- 
tive controls over private enterprise. The private s^^c- 
tor is well orgarized in sectoral interest groups which 
often exercise powerful influence over government 
policy. Special problems facing the economy are 
skewed income distribution, the heavy though de- 
creasing internal migration from the countryside to 
the cities, and high rates of inflation. 

Urban unemployment is officially 8.5 percent. Em- 
igration has provided an important safety valve for 
both urban unemployment and rural underemploy- 
ment. The middle class is growing. However , extreme 
poverty can be found in both urban and rural areas. 
Despite land reform efforts, large land holdings coin- 
cident with large numbers of landless peasants and 
subsistence plots are the pattern in many regions of 
Colombia. A notable exception to income maldistri- 
bution is in Colombia's important coffee-growing re- 
gions, where farms are typically medium- to small- 
sized. The National Salary Council periodically es- 
tablishes minimum wage levels for both industry and 
agriculture. However, increases in minimum wages 
have failed to keep pace with increases in the cost of 
living. While a majority of urban workers are paid 
above the minimum wage, only an estimated one- 
third of the urban labor force is subject to the mini- 
mum wage directives. The January 1979 minimum 
wage increase had already been mostly eroded by mid 
year. 



While the tax system is a highly progressive one, 
the tax reform act of 1974 sets rates that many Co- 
lombians feel are confiscatory Thus, tax evasion is 
reportedly more widespread than previously. 

Most property is privately owned, and the Consti- 
tution specifically guarantees the ownership of prop- 
erty by both natural and juridical persons, but adds 
that "property is a social function that implies obliga- 
tions". Similarly, the Constitution guarantees "the 
freedom of business and private initiative within the 
limits of the common good". 

The Government currently stresses the impor- 
tance of controlling inflation which is probably about 
307f fL 1979. The rate of growth of GNP is estimated 
at 69c for 1979. Per capita GNP is $986. 

Although accurate statistics are not available ur- 
ban construction for low-income groups does not ap- 
pear to be keeping up with demand. Industry sources 
report that in the first quarter of 1979, construction 
in Bogota was down 10 percent and for all urban cen- 
ters, down 14 percent. 

The Turbay Administration has projected a vastly 
increased level of public sector investment concen- 
trating principally o: infrastructure development. 
The social welfare programs of the preceding govern- 
ment have been continued. Official statistics suggest 
that the literacy rate is between 72 and 75 percent for 
persons over 15 years of age. Free and compulsory ed- 
ucation is required for the primary grades and most 
secondary schools are free or inexpensive The quali- 
ty of education provided by most public schools is 
mixed. 1975 statistics from the National University 
indicate that about 77 percent of all primary school- 
age children actually enter school but only 28 percent 
of those who enter continue their studies through the 
last grade of primary school Of the 28 percent, more- 
over, only 36 percent enter secondary school and, of 
these, only 31 percent graduate. 
3. Respect for Civil and Political Liberties, Includ- 
ing: 

a. Freedom of Speech, Press, Religion and As- 
sembly: 

Despite the state of siege, the pattern of respect for 
these Constitutionally-guaranteed rights has re- 
mained essentially unchanged. The 1978 Security 
Statute gave the Government authority to control ra- 
dio and TV broadcasts relating to alleged subversive 
activities and other public order questions. Several 
stations have been fined for broadcasting reports or 
commentaries deemed prejudicial to public order. 
This restriction has been removed. Press censorship 
does not exist and the press often attacks the govern- 
ment and its leaders vigorously. However, in the 
government's campaign against guerrilla groups, 
a number of journalists representing opposition or- 
ganizations were arrested and held briefly. The edi- 
tor of a newspaper strongly critical of the govern- 
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ment's anti-guerrilla campaign was sentenced to a 
year in pnson the day after her arrest for selling an 
unregistered firearm to another person a year earli- 
er. No newspaper was closed in 1979. 

The government has impeded public assembly 
when it anticipated violence. For example, in Sep- 
tember on the second anniversary of a bloody general 
strike, the government prohibited marches and dem- 
onstrations but allowed the labor confederations to 
organize peaceful assemblies. A National Forum on 
Human Rights in March was attended by representa- 
tives of trade unions, civic movements, political par- 
ties, peasant and Indian organizations. Catholic bi- 
shops» slum dwellers, professional societies, and rela- 
tives of prisoners. 

b. Freedom of Movement Within the Country, 
Foreign Travel and Emigration: 

Travel controls within Colombia consist of airport 
and highway document checks and inspection for ille- 
gal arms. Foreign residents leaving the counti^ must 
have an exit permit. Under a special security decree 
aimed at drug trafficking the movement of aircraft 
and ships is restricted in certain geographic areas. 
There are no other restrictions on domestic or foreign 
travel or emigration. 

c. Freedom to Participate in the Political Pro- 
cess: 

The Colombian political system is democratic. For 
most of the country's independent existence, two par- 
ties, the Liberal and the Conservative, have dominat- 
ed politics. They encompass sectors with widely di- 
vergent political vit'ws and other parties exist as 
well, including several of the extreme left. Opposi- 
tion parties function freely, are allowed to raise 
funds, field candidates, hold public meetings and 
have access to the media; some groups publish their 
own newspapers. Guerrilla organizations that carry 
out acts of violence are proscribed by la w. The Consti- 
tution confers on persons of 18 and over the right to 
vote, and this right is respected by the authorities. 
National elections are held every four years and local 
elections every two years. Elections aie generally 
honest. Persons convicted of certain crimes can be 
disenfranchised. Public employees are forbidden by 
law to participate in political campaigning but can 
vote. 

While women have equal civil and property rights, 
their role in Colombian society has been limited. 



With growing urbanization and greater educational 
opportunities, however, women are becoming active 
participants in politics and leaders at all levels of so- 
ciety Although, the presentCabinet is all-male, four 
women have served as ministers. The highest rank- 
ing women now in government are the Vice Minister 
of Communications, a Counselor of State and the 
Deputy Attorney General The newly-appointed 
Secretary General of the Liberal Party is a woman. 
Generally, women are at a distinct disadvantage in 
competing with men for professional positions and 
are nearly always paid less than men for the same 
work (despite the fact that this practice is illegal) 

Colombia has an active trade union movement to 
which perhaps 25 percent of all workers belong. 
Strikes on such issues as wages and working condi- 
tions are permitted. Those judged to be politically 
motivated are illegal, but nevertheless occur from 
time to time and are not repressed by force unless 
they become violent. 

4. Grovernment Attitude and Record Regarding In- 
ternational and Non-governmental Investigation of 
Alleged Violations of Human Rights 

High-ranking Colombian Government officials 
have often gone on record favoring investigations by 
international organizations of alleged violations of 
human rights. At the same time, they have cautioned 
against undue interference in the internal affairs of 
countries. 

At the invitation of President Turbay, Amnesty 
International sent observers to the military trials of 
those accused under the Security Statute, and as not- 
ed above representatives of the ICRC visited prison- 
ers in January and February of 1979. Nevertheless, 
President Turbay has been quoted as saying that Co- 
lombia has its own means of preventing human 
rights abuses and that an "international investiga- 
tion" is therefore not "advisable", and the Defense 
Minister reportedly said on April 22 that Colombia 
would not agree to charges of torture being investi- 
gated by an in ational organization, because "we 
are a nation that has come of age and possesses legal 
instruments to prevent abuses". 

Colombia was one of the first nations to ratify the 
American Convention on Human Rights. 

Country Reports on Human Rights Practices for 
1979, Department of State. Washington: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 1980 
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READING 16 

THE CONSTITUTION OF INPIA 

WE, THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, having solemnly Preamble, 
resolved to constitute India into a SOVEREIGN 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC and to secure to aU 
its citizens: 

JUSTICE, social, economic and political; 

LIBERTY' of thought, expression, belief, faith 
and worship; 

EQUALITY of status and of opportunity; 

and to promote among them all 

FRATERNITY assuring the dignity of the 
individual and the unity of the Nation; 

IN OUR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY this 
twenty-sixth day of November, 1949, do HEREBY 
ADOPT, ENACT AND GIVE TO OURSELVES 
THIS CONSTITUTION. 

Part in.—Fundamejital Rigki$.~Aris. 14—16. 
Right to Equality 

14. The State shall not deny to any person equality 
before the law or the equal protection of the laws 
within the territory of India. 

15. (i) The State shall not discriminate against 
any citizen on grounds only of religion, race, caste, 
sex, place of birth or any of them. 

(2) No citizen shall, on grounds only of religion, 
race, caste, sex, place of birth or any of them, be 
subject to any disability, liability, restriction or con- 
dition with regard to — 

\^u) to Siujps, public restaurants, hotels 

and places of public entertainment; or 

(6) the use of wells, tan^:s, bathing ghats, roads 
and places lof public resort maintained 
wholly or partly Oiit of State funds or 
dedicated to the use of the general public. 

(3) Nothing in this article shall prevent the State 
Q from making any special provision for women and 

E]^ children. ^ - 



(4) Nc ^ing in this article or in clause (2) of 
article 29 shall prevent the State from making any 
special provision for the advancement of any social- 
ly and educationally backward classes of citizens or 
for the Scheduled Castes and tiie Scheduled Tribes. 

16. (i) There shall bt equality of opportunity for 
all citizens in matters relating lu emploj^mcnt or ap- 
I>ointment to iny office under the State. 

(2) No citizen shall, on grounds only of religion, 
race, caste, sex, descent, place of birth, residence or 
any of them, be ineligible for, or discriminated 

against in respect of, any employment or office under 
the State. 

(4) Nothing in this article shall prevent the State 
•from making any provision for the reservation of 
appointment or posts in favour of any bacKward 
•class of cit'-^ens which, in the opinion of the Stc^^c, is 
not adequately represented in the ser\'ices ur Jer tlic 
State. 

17. "Untouchability'* is abolished and its practice- 
in any lorm is foroidden. The enforcement of 
any disability a-^^ing out of "Untouchability" shall 
be an offence punishable in accordance with law. 

Ri^hi lo Freedom 

19. (i) All citizens shc;!I have the right— 

[a) to freedom of speech ^nd expression; 

(6) to assemble peaceably and without arms; 

[c) to form associations or unions; 

{d) to move freely tlirougbout tlie territory of 
India; 

[e) to re'^^ide and settle in any part of the terri- 
tory of India; 

(/) to acquire, hold and dispose of property; 
and 

ig) to practise any profession, or to carry on 
any occupation, trade or business. 

(2) Nothing in sub-clause {a) of clause (i) shall 
affect tlie operation of any exisHng law, or prevent 
the State from making any law. in so far as such law 
imposes reasonable restrictions on the exercise of the 
right conferred by the said sub-clause in the interests 
of '[the sovereignty and integrity of India,] the 
security of tlie State, friendly relations with foreign 
States, public order, decency or morality, or in rela- 



tion to contempt of court, defamation or incitement to 
an offence. 

(3) Nothing in sub-clause (b) of tlie said clause 
shall affect the operation of any existing law in so 
far as it iniposes, or prevent th^^ State from making 

and intcgritj' of India or p'ii)lic order, rcas()nrd)lc 
restiictions on the exercise of ihc right conferred l>y 
tlie said snb-clause. 

(4) Nothing in snb-clause (c) of the said clause 
shall affect the operation of any existing law in sd 
far as it imposes, or prevent Ihc State from making 
any law imposing, in the interests of ^ the sovereignty 
and integrity of India or] public order or morality, 
reasonable restrictions on die exercise of the right 
conferred by the said sub-clanse. 

(5) Nothing in sub-clauses (rf), ic) and (/) of Uie 
said clause shall affect the operation of any existing 
law in so far as it imposes, or prevent Hie State from 
making any law imposing, reasonable restrictions on 
the exercise of any of the rights confeired by the said 
sub-clauses either in the interests of the general public 
or for the protection of the iiitere*:ls of any Schcdtilcd 
Tribe. 

20. (i) No person shall be convicted of any 
offence except for violation of a law in force at the 
time of the commission of the act charged as an 
offence, nor be subjected to a penalty greater than 
that which might have been inflicted under Uie law 
in force at the time of the commission of the offence. 

(2) No person shall be prosecuted and punished 
for the same offence more than once. 

(3) No person accused of any offence shall be 
compelled to be a witness against himself. 

21. No person shall be deprived of his life or 
personal liberty except according to procedure estab- 
lished by law. 

22. (i) No person who is arrested shall be detained 
in custody without being informed, as soon as may 
be, of the grounds for such arrest nor shall h^ be 
denied the right to consult, and to be defended by, 
a legal practitioner of his choice. 

(2) Every person who is arrested and detained in 
custody shall be produced before the nearest magis- 
crate within a period of twenty-four nours of such 
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arrest excluding the time necessary for the journey 
from the place of arrest to the court of fjie magistrate 
and no such person shall be detained in custody 
beyond the said period without the authority of a 
magistrate, 

(3) Nothing in clauses (i) and (2) shall apply — 

(a) to any person who for the time being is an 
enemy alien ; or 

(6) to any person who is arrested or detained 
under any law providing for preventive 
detention, 

(4) No law providing fur prevenlive detention 
shall authorise the detention of a person for a longer 
period than three monthr unless — 

(fl) an Advisory Board consisting of persons 
who are, or have been, or are qualified to 
be appointed as, Judges of a High Court 
has reported before the expiration of the 
said period of three months that there is 
in its opinion sufficient cause for such 
detention : 

(5) When any person is detained in pursuance of 
an order made under any law providing for preven- 
tive detention, the authority making the order shall, 
as scon as may*be, communicate to such person tlie 
grounds on which the order has been made and shall 
afford him the earliest opportimity of making a repre- 
sentation against the order. 

(6) Nothing in clause (5) shall require the autho- 
rity making any ^vrh order as is referred to in that 
clause to disclose facts which such ?athoriry consi- 
ders to be against the public interest to disclose. 

[y) Parliament may by law prescribe — 

{a) the circumstances under which, and the 
class or classes of cases in which, a person 
may be detained for a period Imgci than 

ttiice months under any law provuling tor 
preventive detention v/ithout obtaining 
the opinion of an Advisory Board in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sub-clause 
(a) of clause (4); 

(6) the maximum period for which any person 
may in any class or classes of cases be 
detained under any law providing for pre- 
ventive detention; and 
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• (c) the procedure to be followed by an Ad- 
visory Board in an inquiry under suo- 
clause (a) of clause (4). 

Right against Exploitation 

2). (i) TrafTic in human beings and begar and 
(»tlior similar forms of forced labour are prohibited 
nnd any contravention of this provision shall be an 
»»lf< WQC punishable in accordance with law. 

24. No child below tlie age of fourteen years 
shall be employed to work in any factory or mine 
or engaged in any other hazardous employment. 

Right to Freedom of Religion 

25. (i) Subject to public order, moraliiv and 
health and to the other provisions of this Part, all 
Persons are equally entitled to freedom of conscience 
and the right freely to profess, practise and propagate 
religion. 

26. Subject to public order, morality and healthy 
every religious denomination or any section thereof 
shall have the right — 

(a) to establish and maintain institutions for 
religious and charitable purposes; 

(6) to manage its owti affairs in matters of 
religion; 

(c) to owTi and acquire movable and immove- 
able property; and 

[d) to administer such property in accordance 
with law. 

Cultural aud Educational Rii^hts 

29. (I) Any section of tlie citizens residing in the 
terntory of India o; any part thereof having a dis- 
tinct langnap;e, script or culture of its own shall have 
the right to conserve the same. 

(2) No citizen shall be denied admission into any 
educational institution .maintained by the State or 
n^ceiving aid out of State funds on grounds only of 
leligion, race, caste, language or any of them. 

30. (i) All minorities, whether based on religion 
01 language, slial! have the right to 'establish and ad-^ 
minister educational institutions of their choice. 
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Right to Properly 

'31. (i) No person shall be d eprived of his pro- 
\>c\iy <ia\e l)y authority of law. 

Right to Constitidional Rcvicdies 

32. (i) The right to move the Supreme Court by 
appropriate proceedings for the enforcement of the 
rights conferred by this Part is guaranteed, 

(2) The Supreme Court shall have power to issue 
directions or orders or writs, including writs in the 
nature of habeas corpus, mandamus, prohibition. 
quo warranto and certiorari, whichever ma- bo 
appropriate, for the enforcement of any of the rights 
conferred by tliis Part. 

34. Notwithstanding anything in the foregoing 
provisions of this Part, Pariiament ma} by law 
indemnify any person in the service of the Union 
or of a State or any other person in respect of any 
act done by him in connection with the mainte- 
nance or restoration of order in any area within 
the territory of India where martial law was in force 
or validate any sentence passed, punishment inflicted, 
forfeiture ordered or other act done under martial 
law in such area. 

PART IV 

DIRECTIVE PRINCIPLES OF STATE POLICY 

38. The Slate shall strive to promote the welfare 
oi the people by securing and protecting as effec- 
tively as it may a social order in which justice, social, 
economic and political, shall inform all the institu- 
tions of the national life. 

39. The State shall, in particular, direct its policy 
towards securing — 

{a) that the citizens, men and women equally, 
have the right to an adequat*^ means of 
livelihood ; 

[h) that the ownership and control of the 
material resources of the community arc 
so distributed as best to subjerve the 
common good ; 

(c) that the operation of the economic system 
does not result in the concentration of 
wealth and means of production to the 
common detriment ; 
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{d) that there is equal pay for equal work for 
both men and women ; 

(e) that the healt' and strength of workeiJ^ 
men and women, and the tender age <f 
children are not abused and that citizens 
are not forced by economic necessity to 
enter avocations uiisuitcd to their age or 
strength ; 

(/) tliat childhood and youth are protected 
against exploitation and against moral 
and material abandonment. 

40. The State shall take steps to organise village 
panchayats and endow them with such powers and 
authoritj^ as may be necessary to enable them to func- 
tion as units of self-government. 

41. The State shall, within the limits of its econo- 
mic capacity and development, make effective provi- 
sion for securing the right to work, to education and 
to public assistance in cases of unemployment, old 
age, sickness and disablement, and in other cases of 
undeserved want. 

42. The State shall make provision fur securing 
just and humane conditions of work and for mater- 
nity relief. 

43. The State shall endeavour to secure, by suit- 
able legislation or economic organisation or in any 
other way, to all workers, agricultural, industrial or 
otherwise, work, a living wage, conditions of work 
ensuring a decent standard of life and full enjoy- 
ment of loisuro and social and cultural opportunities 
and, in particalar. the State shall endeavour to 
promote roltnge industries on an individual or co- 
opt^ative basis in rural areas. 

44. The State shall endeavour to secure for tlie 
citizens a niiform civil code throughout the territory 
of India. 

45. The Slate shall endeavour to provide, witliin 
a period of ten \ears from the commencement of 
this Constitution, for free and con:pulsory education 
for all children until they complete the age of four- 
teen years, 
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46. The State shall promote with special care the 
educational and economic interests of the ^veoke; 
sections of the pec^le, a id, in particular, of the 
Scheduled C. ^tcs and the Scheduled Tribes, and 
shall protect them from social injustice and all forms 
of exploitation. 

47. The Stale shall regard the raising of the level 
of nutrition and the standard of living of iU people 
and the improvement of public health as aniong its 
primar}^ duties and, in particular, the State shall 
endeavour to bring about prohibition of the consump- 
tion except for medicinal purposes of inio\>cating 
drinks and of drugs which aie injurious to health. 

48. The State shall endeavour to organise agri- 
culture and animal husbanory on modem and scien- 
tific lines and shall, in particular, take steps for pie- 
serving and improving the breeds, and prohibiting 
tlie slaughter, of cows and calves and other milch 
and draught cattle. 

49. It sha'^ the obligation of the State to protect 
every monument 

PART IVA 

FUNDAMENTAL DUTIES 

51A. Fundamenusl duik'S. — I: shall the duty o? every 
citizen of India — 

(a) to abide by the ;:iit;oii and respect its ideals and 
institutions, tlio Xj> ^tI Fag and the National An- 
them; 

(b) to cherish and folh.^ ihe noble ideals which inspired 
our naliona! stnjgyl." Tor freedom; 

(c) to urhold and prorei*' the sovereignty, unity cjA integ- 
rity of India; 

(d) to defend the co.T/r/ an^I render national service ^.Vcn 
called upon to do so; 

(c) io promote hii'i-on*" .r^ ' nvrit c^.Tii:"'''.! brot^ier- 

i'3iig*ous. UnjLiicLC r\i,!. rcg.oral or seotional diversi- 
ties; to renounce pr--* ccs dorojatrry to tI); dignity 
of women; 

(f) to value and pre-er\ ; he rich ;:*nt?<re of our co'f'po- 
site cuUure; 

(g) to protect nnj [r'»f>:.»\'j natnral ellv5ro^lll^^"t in- 
cluding foresN. lak*<. ./.vrs ?pd uii.: life. :ind to have 
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(h) to develop tne <^ri;'iti*^c (e^^.ner, hnm;^nlsm and iba 
-^piiit of inqulrv' end ref.^rm; 

(i) to safeguaul ru^Kc rrohertv -md fo fsKjiii-^ violence; 

(j> to strive t:)wardi ot:,'''..r/:e :n nil ?rh?*'es nf individu^il 
and collective rictl'it^' tb-*! th? nafioa constantly 
TisfS to higher levels o! endeavour and rxhievement. 

Tart XV.—Elcctiom.--Arts, 326—329. 

v326. flections fo tlic Ilow^e of the Peon^? rnd to the Legis- 
lative Assemblies of Spates to be on the basis of adult sulTr- 
aj?e.— The elections to ♦he Kcu^e c? the P^oelo and to ihe 
Legislative Awmblv of cvciy Sui^e ."^hali be on the bas^s of 
adult suffrage; that is to say, evcrv person ^^ho is a citizen of 
India and who Is not less than t\.'en:y-onc years cf age on sucli 
d^te as raay be tlx <! in that beh.iif by or undec any law -urJ:. 
by the \3poropri:.tc Lcji^lyture anu not oil wTwi^j di?q'.:n'''\"^ 
und.T ilijs Cc;i:litv.tiDr. or any lav. ri-:^do by the ap^iLprir.t^ 
Lcg'siature on ilic <;rou:iJ of nni-residence. unscuiiclncss of 
mind, crime or conupt or illegal practice. sh.^J! be enti'ded to 
be registered as a voter at any si^ch election. 

PART XVI 

SPECIAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
CERTAIN CLASSES 

330. (i) Seats shall be reserved in the House ol 
the People for — 

{a) the Scheduled Castes; 
(6) the Scheduled Tribes except the Scheduled 
Tribes in the tribal areas of Assam; and 
(c) the Scheduled Tribes in the autonomous 
districts of Assam. 
(2) The number of seats reserved in any State 
or Union territory for the Scheduled Castes or the 
Scheduled Tribes under clause (i) shall bear, as nearly 
as may be, t^e same proportion to the total number 
of seats allotted to that Stale or Union territo^\^ 
in the House of the People as the population of the 
Scheduled Castes in the Stale or Union territory 
or of the Scheduled Tribes in the State or Union 
territory or part of the State or Union territory u 
as the case may be, in respect of which seats are bu 
reserved, bears to the total population of the State 
or Union territory . 

^331. Notwithstanding anything in article 81, the 
President may, if he is of opinion that tlie Anglo- 
Indian community is not adequately represented in 
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the House of the People, nominate not more than 
two members of tliat community to the House of 
the People. 

^332. (i) Seats shall be rescrv^ed for the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, except the Scheduled 
Tribes in the tribal areas of Assam, in the Le^rislative 
Assembly of every State 

J33. Nutwithstandmg anytiiiiig in article 170, 
Uie Governor of a State may, if he is of opinion 
that the Anglo-Indian community needs representa- 
tion in the Legislative Assembly of the State and is 
not adequately represented therein, nominate such 
number of members of the community to the Assemb- 
ly as he considers appropriate, 

'333. The clauns of the members of the Sche- 
duled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes shall be taken 
into consideration, consistently with tlie maintenance 
of efliciency of administradon, in the making of 
appointments to sei vices and posts in connection with 
the affairs of the Union or of a State. 

336. (t) During the first two years after the 
commencement of this Constitution, appcintments of 
members of tlie Anglo Indian communit)^ to posts in 
the railway, customs, postal and telegraph services 
of the Union shall be made on the same basis as 
immediately before the fifteenth day of August, 
1947. 

During every succeeding period of two years, the 
number of posts reserved for the members of the said 
community in the said services shall, as nearly as 
possible, be less by ten per cent, than the numbers so 
reserved during the immediately preceding peiiod of 
two j^ears : 

Provided that at the end of ten years from Uie 
commencement of tliis Constitution all such reserva- 
tions shall cease. 

(2) Nothing in clause (i) shall bar the appoint- 
ment of members of the Anglo-Indian community to 
posts other than, or in addition to. those reserved 

are found o/^alified for appointment on merit as 
compared with the members of otlier communities. 

337. During the first three financial years after 
the commencement of this Conr.titution, the same 
grants, if any^^all be made oy the Union and by 
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<^ach State for tlie benefit of the Anglo-Indian 
commiiiiily in respect of education as were made in 
the fin;uicial year ending on the thirty-first day of 
March, 1948. 

During everj' succeeding period of three years 
the grants may be less by ten per cent, than those 
for the immediately preceding period of ll-irce j-ears : 

Provided tliat at the end of ten yf;ars fiom the 
comuienceineiit of this Constitution such giants, to 
the extent to which they arc a special concession to 
the Anglo-Indian community, shall cease : 

Provided further that no educational irstitutinn 
shall be entitled to receive any grant under this 
article unless at least forty per cent, of the annual 
admissions therein arc made available to members 
of communities other than tlie Anglo-Indian com- 
munity. 

338. (i) There shall be a Special Officer for the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes to be appunii 
cd by tlie President. 

{2) It shall be the duty of the Special Oflicer to 
investigate all matters relating to liie safeguards 
provided for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes under this Constitution ?nd report to tlie 
President upon the working of these safeguards at 
such intervals as the President mav direct, and the 
President shall cause all such reports to l>e laid before 
each House of Parliament. 

{3) In this article references tn the S(liediilr<l 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes shall be construed a<5 
including references to such other backward clas^«*s 
as tlie P»esidcnt may. on receipt of the report of a 
Commission appointed under clause (i) of article 
340. by order specify and also to the Anglo-Indian 
community. 

340. (t) The President may by order appoint a 
Commission consisting of stich persons as he thinks 
fit to investigate the conditions of socially and educa- 
tionally batkwaid classes within the territoiy of 
India and the difTiculties under which they labour 
and to make recommendations as to the steps that 
should be taken b}' the Union or any State to remove 
such dilficulties and to improve their condition and as 
to the crants that should be made for the purpose by 
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castes, races or tribes or ^.arts of or groups within 
castes, races or tribes which shall for the purposes of 
this Constitution be deemed to be Scheduled Castes 
in relation to that State '[or Union territory, as the 
case may be]. 

^342. (i) The President '[may with respect to 
any State ^[or Union territory], and where it is a 
State ** * *, after consultation with the Governor 
•* * * thereof,] by public notification', specify the 
tribes or tribal communities or parts of or groups 
within tribes or tribal communities which shall for 
tlie purposes of this Constitution be c^^^med to be 
Scheduled Tribes in relation to that State '[or Union 
territory, as the case may be]. 

(2) Parliament may by law include in or exclude 
from the list of Scheduled Tri!;es specified in a noti- 
fication issued under clause (i) any tribe or tribal 
community or part of or group within any tribe or 
tribal commtmit3^ but save as aforesaid a notification 
issued under the said clause shall not be varied by 
any subsequent notification. 
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Human Rights 



Article 26~-AII children 
have the right to receive 
free eienoentary educa- 
tion. 




fndtan Constitution 



Article 45— Free and 
compulsory elenrientary 
education for all children 
up to the age of 14 
years. 
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Human Rights 



Article ?3— All of us 
have the right to work 
and to choose a type of 
work we desire. We are 
entitled to receive equal 
pay for equal work'. 



Human Rights 



Article 18— Every human 
being has the right to 
freedom of religion. 




Indian Constitution 



Article 39— Equal pay for 
equal work for both men 
and women. The State 
shall make effective pro- 
vision for securing the 
right to work. 



Indian Constitution 



Article 25— Freedom of 
worship and the right to 
practice and propagate 

religion. 



Human Rights 



Article 27-AII of 
us have the right to 
participate freely in 
the cultural life of 
the community and 
to enjoy the arts. 
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Indian Constitution 



Article 29(1)— Right 
to conserve one's 
own distinct langu* 
age, script and 
culture. 
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Human Rights 



Article 27-AII of 
us have the right to 
participate freely in 
the cultural life of 
the community and 
to enjoy the arts. 




Indian L institution 



Article 29 (l)^Right 
to conserve one's 
own distinct langu- 
age, script and 
culture. 



Human Rights 



ArticI'' "—Every human 
being has the right to 
freedom of movement 
and to reside within the 
State. 




Indian Constitution 



Human Rights 



Article 8— All of us have 
the right to effective 
remedies against viola- 
tion of our Fundamental 
Rights. 



Article 19— Freedom to 
move throughout India 
and to reside in any part 
of the country. 




Indian Constitution 



Article 32— Right to 
move courts for the 
enforcement of one's 
Fundamental Rightsgiven 
in the Indian Constitu- 
tion 
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Human Rights 



Article 2— Everyone is 
entitled to the rights and 
freedoms set forth in the 
Declaration without dist- 
inction of caste, colour, 
sex, language, religion, 
political opinion, birth or 
other status. 




Human Rights 



Article 28— Everyone is 
entitled to a social and 
international order in 
which ail Fundamental 
Rights can be fully 
realised. 




Indian Constitution 



Article 15— The State 
shall endeavour to pro- 
mote international peace 
and security and foster 
respect for international 
law. 



Human Rights 



Article 29— Everyone has 
duties to the community 
in which alone the free 
and full development of 
his personality is possi- 
ble. 




Indian Constitution 



Article 5 1 A— Our Consti- 
tution enumerates 10 
Fundamental Duties of 
every citizen towards the 
Constitution, our Nation* 
al Symbols, and our 
National Ideals and 
Institutions. 
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FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 



"'^hz Govvumtnt ha^ no intznti/jn o( JUnUtum oK aoAAdgina 
- JndinjOL Gandhi, May 20, 1972 



Jndi/ z Gandhi in an AJR 
S\oadaut on June 27, J975 

One of the freedoms guaranteed in the Constitution is the freedom of 
spAech and expression, from which is derived the freedom of 
It shouJd be remembered that the largest circulated dallies - which are 
likely to have the widest influence on the readers - are owned by big 
industrial houses. The adverse effect of this on 'news dissemination 
wp recognized by the Congress which ruled India for 30 years, as 
e Jent from a itpeech by the late Jawaharlal Kehru at the All India 
Newspaper Editors' Conference in New Delhi on September 17, 1952, 
wher he said: "Does the i/eedom of ^e press ultimately mean freedom 
of the rich man to do what he likes with his money through the press ? 
A poor man or a man with inadequate means, whether he is good or bad, 
won't have much of an opportunitv to express himself except in, a. very 
limited and small way". But evr.n while recognizing this, Mr Nehru's 
government apparently did not do anything to allow the "poor man' to 
express his sires and aspirations through newspapers, as evider* 
ugain from th^ findings of the First Press Commission which examined 
the news presentation in the big dailies in 1954 and concluaed: '"^ ? 
most obvluu.s .nstance of bias that has been stressed before us in 
evidence if that the bu^k of the persons who own and publish newspapers 
are ^rsors who believe strongly in the institutions of private property 
and who in consequence encourage the expression of views and news 
which favour the continuance of the present^rder, while discouraging 
contranr views and blacking out news from the other side " 

Such a bias haa been evident all these ye&rs in the newf.papers giving 
only the industrialists* point of view when covering strikej and blacking 
out the workers' version, or while reporting police firings , invariably 
canying'the police version leaving out the point of view of the victims 
of suc^ ^''*ngs. 

After Mrs Gandhi came to power, she posed as a champion of press 
freedom and said: 'The Goverrment is determined to correct the present 

situation of concentration monopoly in the newspaper industry 

Newspapers should rot be house magazines for big business. We want 
the press to be an indep<*ndent industry which is not subservient to 
other industries. We want the press to serve the people and be the voice 
of the people. " (From her sp^KJh at a function in Calcutta on May 20, 
1972). But during her long regime, she hardly lifted her little finger to 
'elink the newspapers from f^e control of the industrial houses. 

What she did instead, after clartiping down the Emergen^", was to impose 
full-fledged government cont.ol over the press. She ihi > d pre-censor- 
ship, and all news critical of ner government were black out . Suppre- 
ssion of truth, propagation of falsehood, artificial creation of opinion 
and boycotting of inconvenient facts reached its climax during those 
davs. She even resorted to cutting off pcwer on the night of June 25, 
1975 to prevent certain newspapers from appearing the next day to 
carry the news of the arrest of political opponents on the eve of he 
Emergency. Reports of forcible sterilization, the gunning down of 
protestors against such coercion in places like Muzaffarnag^^r, the police 
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fMng on people who protested against the demolition of slums in Turkman 
g«te in Delhi were prevented from appearing in the new-jpapers. 

But while denouncing these assaults on the rights of the press, we should 
also remember that the Indian C ^astitutio" itself contains the germs of 
such aberrations. Although Section 19 (1) (a) guarantees us freedom of 
speech and expression, the next claus^^, number two puts a strong rider 
on the operation of the first clause by saying- "Nothng in sub-clause 
(a) of clause (1) shall affect the operation of any existiuy iaw, or 
prevent the state from making any law, in so far as such law Imposes 
reasonable restrictions on the exercise of the right conferred by the 
said sub-clause in the interests of the sovereignty and integrity of 
India, the security of the state, friendly relations with foreign states, 
public order, decency or morality or in relation to contempt of court, 
defamation or incitement of any offence". Thus, the government is 
empowered to impose censorship on the pl3a of a wide variety of 
developments. The freedom of the Indian press is therefore constantly 
threatened by the provisions of ;he Constitution itself, just as the 
Indian citizens* fundamental rights are rendered inoperative by constitu- 
tional provisions wl Ich curtail them. 

After the takeover by the Janta party, it was expected that things 
wouJ'' change. But the control over the pre,, reverted back to its 
original owners - the Industrial houses and the rich - aeaujne journa- 
lists hardly having any say in the day to day reporting or policies of 
the papers. As a result, the readers are never allowed by these nev'&- 
papers to hear in time the di<ipute which leads to a strike or a lock- 
out, but the Industrialists are allowed to put their version of the 
dispute both In the news columns as well as in the advertisement 
columns. During the Janta regime, when the police shot down workers 
of the Swadeshi Cotton Mills cwned by the house of the Jaipurias in 
Kanpur, not a single big news per thought it necessary to undertake 
a thorough investigative report ng, to hear the other side of the story - 
Thus, the Indian press remains all through the various regirr.es, a 
captive of the ruling powers - v/hether the b'- industrialists or the 
ruling politicians - unable to reflect the geuMine desirci. anci aspirations 
of tha comnon pooplc of India. 

The osii'ault cn the freed ^'n of expression extends to literature als'^^ 
The practice of banning literature ,which was initiated by the British 
government continues today. Tn Andhra Pradesh while the govommer 
initiated legal prccedures in 1975 against a magazine - SRJANA - for 
publishing a poen in support of the railway strike, in Punjab, the 
Akali n^verniT.ent banned in 1973 the hierature of the Nirankaris, its 
religious .Ivals, The ban imposed on Telegu poetry and short story 
antholo'T continue to be in force eight years after their proscription. 

India — 1947-79: Six Parliaments and Democratic 
hights. Delhi: People's Union for Civil Liberties 
and Democratic Rights, 1979. 
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Rapt Case Reversal Infuriates Indian Women ^s Groups 

4 



By MICHAEL T. aLAUFMAN 

Spadt: toTlw N«w Yodi TlmM 

NEW DELHI A netriy forgotten 
i rape o! a pbor oountry girl eight years 
' ago has gadvanlsed women's groups > 



'Supreme Court reversing the convictions cive ancTIt took into account Inftirmatioc 



of two policemen who raped a IQ-year-old 
of a lower caste ni^ned Ifathura. 



tack took place in a police sution there 
_ ^ sign that the ^iri had actively re- 
India as no other ismiehu. . .listed the policemen. ^ were drunk. 

What has brovgnt the Indfgnatio^ of The court rejected the arirx^nent that po- pm and tlie 
thousands of woDoen Is a deddon h, Jie I lice actions in a police sUtion were coer- challenged to re-examine both the case 



that the Mathura was not a virgin. 
Since the case has been hrou^t to light 



The court declared that though the at- >y acUvist lawyers, marches hi ve been 



held in many cities. Seminars on rape and 
the law are being organiMi, letters on 
rape are appearing daily in the newspa* 
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and ge neral attitudes toward sexual of- 
fenses. 

Assaults on Women Reported 

While the courts are still consid^Hng 
formal applications for a review of the 
case, the newspapers have givei new 
prominence to reports of mass ra^ In 
the countryside. Some half a doze i mch 
assaults involving local policen.«n or 
dominant clans have been publicized. 

The focus of the marches and the semi- 
nars being organized around the country 
has been rape. Some of the women's 
groups have been trying to extend the ^ 
bate to such issues as the abolition of rhe 
dowry and what they say is a marked in- 
crease in "eve-teasing/* the conunon 
cerm for the accosting of women, which 
may take the form of obscene remarks on 
the street or fon^Uing on a crowded bus. 

Itisacriminal onense and it is said be 
more and more common in the Delhi 
area, often involving groins of middle- 
class coUege boys. Some feminists have 
suggested that both the rapes in the coun- 
tiyside and the eve-teasing in the capital 
are essenUally r^dsals by men who f^ 
the emergence of subordinated groups, 

whether women or castes. 

'IWasAppaUed* 

At the time of the Mathura case there 
was no public reaction; it was just an- 



other rape in a remote village. Nor was 
there any outcry or publicity when the Su- 
preme Coun rtwttf jd the convictic^ two 
years ago. It takes a long time for court 
I decisions to be published and distributed 
> here, and it was not until late last year 
I that Lotika Sarkar, a law professor at the 
I University of New Delhi, spotted the case 
as she routinely read through the latest 
I decisions to reach her. 
I "I wa^ appalled/* Pofes - Sarkar, 
the first woman on the law facult;/ , said in 
an interview in which she desch^ the 
elements of the case that upset her. For 
one thing, she said, the court ignored all 
aifgtmiaits that a sexual advance bryii po- 
liceman in a police sUtioo w«s of itself 
coercive. Second, she said, the court 
seemingly ignored the impottaojt poio^ 
that the woman made a ooikiplain^ and 
was medically examined. 
^ "We kDiiw that even in the West rape 
Ifictlms often fail to rtpm the crimes 
and, here, where the pro^)ect Of social os- 
tracism of the vicUm is greater, even 
fewer reports are made,** Professor Sar 
kai* explained. "Here the poor woman 
went Uuvugh with the complaint. ** 

: Class and Sexist Prejndiee 

She said the views of many Indians to- 
ward rape showed both class and sexist 
prejudice. She noted that most victims 
were members of the pobrest groups. In 



these communities' mass rapes are really I 
punitive actions b regionally dominant | 
clans or the police authorities, she said. I 

Professor Sarkar brought the case to < 
the attention of three colleagues, two of 
them men. They debated the matter and 
last September wrote an open letter to the 
Chief Justice, Y. V. Chandrachud, asking 
that the case be reopened. "A case like 
this with its cold-blooded legalism snuffs 
out ell aspirations for the protection of 
human rights of millions of Mathuras in 
the Indian counuyside,** they said. 

"At first there v— » very littHe response 
to our letter,** Proiessor Sarkar said, 
"none at all in Delhi.** Then, she wept (m, 
: women's groups in Calcutta, Bombay. 
Ahmadabad and Poona seized the issue, 
and the debate was increasingly brought 
to public attention. 

While some feminists he^ thmk that 
the raising of the Mathura case has ad 
vanced understanding of the is3ue, there 
I has been no determination on the appeal. - 
Last week a membe** of the cor.rt de- 
'nounced women's groups that, he said, 
were trying to stampede it into taking ex- 
traordinary action. 



New York Times, April 20, 1980. 



READING 20 

INDIA'S 
WORKING CHILDREN 

The Patriot, New Delhi, excerpted in World Press 
Review, v. 24, No. 12, Dec. 1977. 
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PRABHU CHAWLA 
Lollery lo ge saab^ 

Bookh iagt hal babaki, boot polish Kara lo^ 

■■1 he shouu of children plying their 
m trades form part of ih^ everyday 
" backdrop in India, where more 
than 1 1 miihon children under age four* 
teen work for a living Some are orphans. 
Others are sent out to supplement their 
parents' meager inconne StiJl others ac as 
junior partners in such things as boot> 
legging, pickpocketing, pimping, and 
black marketeering, while an unlucky few 
are the slave>childrrn of ki'^'^^ripers 

It is largely a marter of economics. 
Among the 40 per cent of the country's 
population l!\ ing be'ow subsistence levels, 
e\en the small amount a child can earn 
can make a d'Herence. Sending a child to 
school does not pay, even though working 
deprives him of a chance to devlcp h:s 
potential. The opportunities educat)or 
can provide wm unattamably Utopian 

In the cities the majonty of the working 
children sell lottery tickets rnJ news- 



papers or polish shoes in the busy shop- 
pmg centers. Some work as coolies at bus 
stands and railway stations. A large num* 
bcr arc employed in domestic scrvi 
which has become more pwpular in m.;tro- 
politan areas where a general income 
increase has occurred InNewDt ii alone 
more than 20,000 children, one-fourth J 
them girls, arc working as domestics. 

Of all the working children registered, 
87 per cent arc in rural arcas-^n farms, 
plantations, and fishenes, and inco'^^e 
industries where the old system of bonded 
labor stil! lies them to their mastci-s On 
the farms children generally help with the 
sowmg, weeding, and harvesting. One 
studv foi d that, though children may 
work long hours and in unhygttnic con- 
ditions, their work is generally light. 

Several laws outlaw child labor but ex- 
ploitation continues nonetheless because 
ihe laws lack teeth and are therefore 
ignored. Employers falsify birth certifi- 
cates and keep children in areas where 
they will not be seen by inspecion. And 
economic conditions arc such that the 
child, if questioned, will produce fabri- 



cated documents. 

Some people believe that eradication of 
child labor is neither possible nor desir- 
able. They say it would create unbearable 
?uflcring for many children and their 
families. It b further argued that if al! the 
working children were to go to school the 
available facilities could not handle even 
one-tenth of the student population. 

Given thed'fTiculties in abolishing child 
labor, an alternative has been suggested of 
planning to minimize hardships. One pro- 
posal would allow children to work only in 
loeciai classifications and impose penal- 
ties for use of children in hazardous or 
criminal work. Ctrtam agencies would be 
cmpwwercd to guarantee safe and healthy 
working conditions and to help provide 
medical care, housing, and education. 

Since a large number oi working chil- 
dren arc school dropouts, it also has been 
recommended that primary and middle 
education be reoriented toward the ar- 
tisan and cottage industnes. An *'eam 
while you learn'' scheme can prever:: 
children from fleeing the schools, while 
providing ways for them to contribute to 
their families' earnings. 

But finally the parents of the working 
children must be convinced that educa- 
tion IS a worthwhile inv estment And, 
with the help of the mass media, we must 
create an environment in which exploita- 
tion of children will not be tolerated. 
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READING 21 A. Elementary 

Bonded Labor in India: The Story ofArumugam 

Aramugam was onl}' eight years old when our sto- 
ry began. Kis father was a very poor farm worker who 
had no land or other things of his own. 

One day, Arumugan's father found himself with- 
out any money to feed his family. Since he was very 
poor, he had nothing to sell. 

Arjmugam's father went to the local landlord and 
asked for some money. The landlord agreed to give 
Arumugam's father 100 rupees ($12.00), but only if 
he agreed to have Arumugam work for him until the 
money was repaid. 

Seventeen years later Arumugam continues to 
work for the landlord in order to repay the money. His 
daily wage amounts to about 4 cents. 

Recently, somebody told Arumugam that the gov- 
emm^jnt had legally ended his duty to repay the land- 
lord. Bonded labor was now against the law and all 
debts were supposed to be forgotten. Gathering cour- 
age. Arumugam went to the landlord and asked to be 
freed. He als'^ asked for more money for his 
work ... 12 cents per day 

The landlord was very surprised and angry. He 
warned Arumugam not to ask again. He said the 
money Arumugam now needed to repay had risen to 



500 rupees with interest. 

Arumugam too was angry. He had worke ' so hard 
and so long for so ve* little. Since there seemed to be 
very little hope, Ai amugam ran away from the vil- 
lage. 

The landlord was frightened. What if other labor- 
ers followed Arumugam? How would he collect his 
money? How would his crops be harvested? He gave 
them what they had asked for. Now they must be 
forcedXjb repay him!! 

The landlord and his friends searched far and wide 
for Arumugam. They could not allow him to escape! 

After several days, Arumugam was found in a 
neighboring village. He was forced to return home. 
Arumugam was tied to a lamp post for all to see. He 
was beaten and lefl without food and water in the hot 
sun for an entire day. 

Arumr im cried out in pain. He promised never to 
run away again. He would honor his father's 
agre**nent and work for the landlord until the money 
was repaid. 

The landlord then ordered Arumugam untied. He 
announced to all that Arumugam's daily wage would 
now only be 3 cents per day. 

Since then Arumugam has been silent. He has giv- 
en up the struggle. His life is to serve the landlord 
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Mm AniiiiU9Mi ww^i^t yt«s old, hit 
fathtr, a Undtos laborer, mort^gid him to 
tht local *«ndlord in ottkT to borrow 100 
nipMt ($12). S«vtntMn y«an lattr ht wai 
sdU a bondad worker. His daily waga a> 
moontad t ^7 ptdw (fou£ onts); in tha paak 
jeiaoa ha worktd from 5 ajn. to 9 p.m. 
Somabody told hiro ona day that tha govaro- 
mant had aJolidiad boadad labor and can- 
caUad raral dabts Gatharing couraga, ha 
want to bit maatar and askad to bt fivad from 
his bond.- Ha also damandad a waga inoraaaa 
to ona nipaa (i2 cants) par day. Tia landlord 
was astoundad. Ha wamad Arumugam not to 
rapaat such iasoUnca, and said tha dabt ha<f 
in fact lisan to 500 lupaas with intarast 

Aiumugam ran away from tha villaga. 
This pcaad a sarious chaUanga to tha land- 
lord's authority, if nich dafSanca was not 
daalt with immadiataly, othar bondad labor 
ars might follow wit So tha mastar launchad 
a major man-hunt, and his cohorts capturad 
Axuaugam at a naighboring viUagt. Aromu- 
garv wu tiad to a lanip p^Mt, beatan aavaialy, 
and laft without food or watar in tha scorch- 
ing sun for a whola <Uy. Ha baggad for 
m%cy, promi^g tm%x to misbahava again. 
His maatar untlad lum, infofming him that u 
a panalty his daily wagr would now ba rt- 
duoad \^ 30 ^mm (thraa canU). Sinca than 
Ammugam has baan muta. Ha has givan up 
tbastniggla. 

Arumugam's story is only ona of many 
Id a laport on bondad labor praparad by tha 
Gandhi Paaca Foundation and India's Natioi- 
al Labor Instituta. Tha raport astimatas that 
thart ara 1/1 miUion bondad workars in India. 
As many as 52% of thasa workars hava ba- 
coma bondad in tha past thraa yaan, a davast 
atino commant on tha growing pauparisation 
^ ttia ntral masaas. Tha snaU fmar has 
ba«) mortgaging his land and lodng it, ba- 
ccming a landlass laborar, borrowing monay 
which ba cannot rapay, and anding up as a 
dabt dava. Thart ara easas whara unbon 
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childran hava baan mortgagad by thair par- 
ants. Entira castas in soma viila^ ara tied in 
paipatual vrfdom to thair raastars. Girls 
ara somatimas sold to brothab. 

Tba raport says that 84.3^ 9f all bondad 
laborars ara untoucfaablas and tribali, occupy- 
ing tha lowttst run of tha social ladder. Tha 
sums thay bonow ara abnost always anail - 
in 41.3% of casts it is last than 300 rupees 
($^7). In soma states, «ich as Bihar, monvy- 

iandars charge usurious rates of interest but 
in moat cases mtaraft is irrelevant; the bond- 
M worker has little chance of repaying the 
principal. 

No villager needs to ba wamad about 
falling into the dutches of a money-lender 
But half of the serfs intetvirvad had no opt- 
ic * thay needed to borrow ^ monay to keep 
body and soul together. A, many as 33.6%, 
however, had taken loaiu to meet soc*-' obli- 
gations like celebrating a dau iter's w wading 

LagislaliOtt against bonded labor has had 
little imr^t Some political activists, noUbly 
the communisa, hwe been urging bon'kd 
laboiM to stand up for their ri^ts, but few 
have tha courag: to defy the esubliihed social 
order. The government has launched a 
acheme to rehabilitate bonded laborers, but 
this will benefit no morv than 6,000 of them 
ttiisyaar. 

The problem cannot be solved unless 
ttiare is a big increase in rural employment 
opportunities and wages. The fact is that 
many landless laborers are actually worse off 
than bonded workers, who at least are free 
from the fear of imminent starvation. Not 
all workers regard their bondage as a form of 
axploiution; some of those inteiviawtd felt 
they had s^ck an honorable bargain with the 
mooay-Undar and were duty-bound to stick 
to it, whatever the law mi^t say. 'knis is why 
the n^ort opens vrith an old saying from the 
rural south: 

"One who lends \ oney is a Savior." 
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READING 22 A. Elementary 

The Little WoridofRamu 

I 

Ramu is a washerman who is about 45 years old. 
R mu is very thin and frail He looks much older than 
he really is, . . . and acts very tired as he goes about 
his work. 

As a washerman, Rami, must earn enough money 
to support his large family consisting of a wife, his 
children, his widowed sister and her children. He has 
been serving our family for more than ten years now. 

Although Ramu's customers live all over the city, 
he tries to keep his word and he prompt with his deliv- 
eries. To reach our house, he must ride his bicycle for 
more than 2V2 miles. 

Ramu also has other problems. The cost of soap and 
washing soda is rising. Fewer people need his servic- 
es since they wear easy to care for "wash and wear" 
clothing. 

Without many people demanding his services, Ra- 
mu is not able to raise his price... Instead, he must live 
mainly by catting his own ^eeds. He must learn to 
live on less and less. 

I have wondered about Ramu^s understanding of 
words like democracy, freedom, and government. 
One thing for sure, the meaning we have for those 
wo**ds is not shared by him. 

Ramu has no time to know freedom. All he knows 
is that he has to work very hard all the time to earn a 
very, very small living 



II 

A couple of days before the elections Ramu came to 
my house on his usual round of collecting and deliver- 
ing laundry. 

'*Ramu, to whom will you ^ive your vote?" I asked 
"Arre Sahib," he said, "when the time comes I will 
vote for that person to whom my god directs me." 

"Ramu, have you received any money for your 
vote?" I asked. "Sahib," Ramu replied, "I did not get 
much." So saying, he got up and io^Je off on his bicy- 
cle. 

Ramu did not understand the ISSuOS involved in 
that or in any previous election But he knows that 
his vote has some value. He knows that he has the 
right to use it, and that he can trade it for money. 

III. 

Rairu works very, very hard. He spends long hours 
at his job as a washerm2n. Yet be remains totally de- 
pendent on his customers or so he is made to think. 

If Ramu wished to obtain a fair wage for his work, 
the first thing he would have to do would be to de- 
mand better wafjes from his customers. If he did this, 
he would probably lose much of his remaining busi- 
ness. Having his freedom but no customers, no mon- 
ey, and no food would be of little help to him! 

The caste leaders in Ramu's community are also 
there to make sure that Ramu continues to do his 
work and does not try to change. Unable to read and 
write, Ramu has little hope for finding new work All 
he knows and all that is requii ed of him by his peop ^ e 
IS the work of a washerman. 
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amu IS. a washerman aged 
about forty-five, but he looks 
, much older He has a large 
family which includes nis widowed sister 
and her children. Sickness and other 
miseries associated with poverty are 
Ramu's daily wor. In spite of all this he 
tries to keep his word and is prompt in 
delivering 'he laundry 

His customers are distributed all over 
f^ysore Dfy To reach our house, he 
bicycles aooul 2 5 miles He has been 
serving us for more ihdn ten years, and I 
observe with dismay his progressively 
deteriorating condition 

The cost of soap and washing soda 
has risen steeply but not his washing 
prices, which depend cn bargaining 
with people who more and more wear 
synthetic fabric cloin'og Many former 
customers h-^ve dispense.^ with the ser- 
vices of washermen It seems incredible 
that he and his family survive. 

He IS able to live mamty by cutting his 
needs to a minimum and by taking 
advances and loans These bind him to 



THE LITTLE WORLD OF RAMU. 

his traditional profession, as does the 
caste organization of washermen, which 
allows no deviation from caste norms 

N/Iany Government rr asures to as- 
sist (he poorer segments of society, 
though innounced by the mass media, 
do not aftect Ramu Though his children 
go to school, he is illiterate 

In 1975. when the Emergency was 
proclaimed. I asked Ramu whether he 
had heard about It He showed complete 
ignorance ! have wondered about his 
understanding of word's like democracy, 
freedom, government, and authoritarian 
rule Surely the meaning we middle- 
ciass tnteliectuals attach to these words 
IS net shared by him 

Ramu has no time to know freedom. 
All he knows is that he has to work very 
hard incessantly toearn a bare living Ke 
also knows that once he borrows money 
he becomes "bonded " To repay his 
debt he must work even harder. 

When politicians talk of freedom they 
try to mobilize support Yet. however 
. illusory the democacv and freedom 



P. K, Misra 

tasted by the middle class, the working 
class, -on whose foundation the whole 
structure is buiK. his never known even 
a glimmer of what these terms connote 

A couple of days before the historic 
March. 1977 elections Ramu came to 
my house on his usuat round of col- 
lecting and delivering laundry. "Ramu. to 
whom will you give your vote?" I asked 
"Arre Sahib." he said, "when the time 
comes I will votefor that person to whom 
my god directs me." 

"Ramu. have you received any money 
from any election agent?" I inquired 
"Sahib." Ramu finally replied. "I <Jia not 
gel much." So saying, he got up and 
rod^ off on his bicycle. 

f^amu did not understand the issues 
f:ivolved in that or in any previous elec- 
tion But he knows that his vote has 
s'^ value, that he has the right to use 
It, and that he can trade it for money 

Ramu was born a washerman, as 
v'ferehis father and all his relatives As a 
•'nember of this subcasle. he has its 
norms and taboos instilled m him !n my 
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house whenever I offer him a chair he 
insists upon squatting on the floor 
Whenever I offer him food he hesitates 
to accept It in our 'vessels 
' Though he works hard and earns his 
livelihood through the sweat of his brow. 
Ramu lives on the grace of his patrons, 
or so he has been made to think If he 
wished to establish equality, the first 
thing he would have to do would be to 
conffcnt his immediate employe's, 
which he cannot risk. 



The caste panchsyat leaders rigidly 
enforce Ramus caste discipline. Their 
authority is bolstered at election time 
when they become spokesmen for their 
communities ;^nd receive personal ben- 
efits in return for services rendered to 
the so-called political leaders 
flamu has witnessed dramatic 
Changes in the status of many clients 
He cannot hope to do business with neu 
establishments or people of high sta^'js, 



for they are served by elegant laundnes 
or washing machines in their houses 

Whenever 1 ask Ramu about any 4f 
the nation's new economic progranns he 
responds with a hearty laugh, raises his — 
hands, and looks toward the sky Then 
he becomes serious, shrugs his shoul- 
ders, and returns lo work ■ 



Sunday Standard, Bombay, excerpted in World 
Press Review, v. 25, No 6, June 1978. 



READING 23 

THE ORIGIN AND FUNCTIONS OF CASTL. 

But in ordrr to protect this universe He, the most rrsploniVvu 
one, assifjncil separate dutu-s anil occupations to rhobc vvh(. 
Sprang from his moutIi» arms, thi;;^s, ami i 

To Brrilimnnas be asbi^^ned tcaiiiin;!; .•.ml suidvinp; tli 
Ved3, sacrificing frr their cwii benefit .md for others, ;;ivin'/ 
ami actcptin^ of aims. 

The K'>l..uriya h,; commanded to protect the people, to 
bcst()w gilts, to oncr sacrifices, to study tlic Veda, and tc 
abstain tVoni attac)*iiig himself to sensual pleasures; 

TliC Vaisya to t I cattle, to ix:stow gifts, to offer sacri- 
fices, to study the Veda, to trade, to lend money, anci tr. 
Cultivate land. 

One occupation only the lord prescribed fo t).w Sudra, 
to serve meekly even these other tlv.ce castes. 

Man is sta'^^d to be purer ahovt t!ic navel than beIo',v; 
hen'.e the S(.lf-c\i^tenc has declared the purest part of hini 
to be his moutli. 

/ " :hc Brahniana sprang from Brahman's mouth, as 
he was the first-oorn, and a> he possesses the Veda, he is by 
right the lord of this whole creation. . . . 

The seniority or wranman.us is irom sacred knowledr^e, 
that of F.iliatriy;is from valour, that of Vaisyas from wealth 
in grain and other goods, but that of Sudras aionc from 
age • ' • 

A Br.lhmana should ahv.p's fear homage a.s if it were 
poij>on; and constantly desire suffer scorn as he would 
long for nectar. • • • 

Having d .vclt %\ith a teacher during the fourth parr of a 
man's h.^'c, a Iir.\hniana :>hall live during the srcond q.nriL: 
•of his cx;5tcncc m his house, dfter he has vv\:dJcd c w:-V- 

A Br^imana must seek a mc:ins of suhcUtence which eichc: 
causes no, or at lea^t little pain to others, and live by tiiut 
except in time^ of distress. 

For the pur},osc of tpinir.g b:^re subsistencv*, let ri-r* 
accumulate prr^perty by ftjiioujng tho'^e irrrn,'oac):ablc 
occ\ipitions wl.ah are prescribed fur ins casic, withoui 
unduly faiiguing his hodv. • • • 

Let him never, tor the sake of subsistence, folloxv tl 
Mays of the world, let liim live the pure^ straiglufoi u r \ 
honest life of a Kr.ihmar.a. , , . 

Te.iching, snulvin;;, ^arrU ring tor lumscir, sacrifjci'i 
for oti'.eis, m.iking gifrs and rccLiving them are the Si . 
acts prescribed for a lirihrnana. 

But a.nong the six acts ordained for liim three nre h- 
means of subsistence, viz., sac^ihcin^ for others, teaching 
and accepting gifts from puie men. 



Passing from the B 'ihnnna to the Ksl:a:riya, ^hree z.zi. 
incumbent on the former arj lOrhidtlost, viz. tcicli* 
ing, sacnhcing for others, and, thirdly, the acceptance o 
gilts. 

The same arc likewise forbidden rc a V::i5ya, that is :. 
settled rule, for Manu, the lord of creatures, has not pre- 
scribed tl^.em for men of these two cascjs. 

To carry arms for striking and for throv. in;^ is prescrih«"v 
for Kshatriy^s as a means of subsistence; to ciade, to roa. 
cattle, and agriculture for Veisvas; but their duilcs ar: 
liberality, the study of the VcJa, and the performance ci 
sacrifices. 

G. Buehler, tr. The Laws of Manu, in Sacred Books 
of the East Delhi: Motilal, 1969. These "La' 
were compiled between 100 and 200 A.D. in India. 
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EXTRAORDINARY ACTS. LAWS AND REGULATIONS 



"Wa ane ^hall be ^afajected to anhWuxAij a^Ke^t, d^zntion ok 

kKtidbi 9, 

UnivQMcut VtcloAjouUon o^ Human 
UghtA 194S. 

^hatt havz any fujQht to pvuonal tUozxty by vinXuz o^ natuAol im ok 
cowDjan tm, any," 

' SzcjUon IS, MoAJot^nanc^ oi 
IntOAml SzcjuAAXy Act (J977) 



India has the singular achleveme.;i of providing fundamental rights for its 
citizens as well as for constitutional acts which make these virtually 
inoperative. The Constitution of 1950 gives to the citizens of India civil 
and democratic rights, but the very same constitution provides for their 
infringement through measures like Emergency, Preventive Detention Act, 
MISA, etc. 

For the maintenance of ordinary law and order, the existing measures are 
quite sufficient, 

These give the government and various other authorities fsr and wide 
power to combat activities ranging from smuggling, black marketing to 
petty robberies. They are also sufficient^'in dealing with situations like 
riots and conflicts. As a conseciuence it is pertinent to doubt the 
government's argr.nents in enacting Preventive Detention Act or imposing 
internal emergency. Not only are the existing laws sufficient to mai.itain 
law and order, it is also wrong to Infer that new laws would be mor^ * 
effective means to maintain peace. On the contrary, these wide ranging 
measures have been used diligently and consi-tently against all those 
who/nuestion the gbvemment, be it a party or an individual. It has been 
used against the workers on strike or against peasants and Harijans 
fighting for economic rights and social justice. 

The following list traces the history of curbs on our fundamental rights: 

1, In 1947, immediately after Independence, the West Bengal govern- 
ment introducod the West Bengal Security Bill, which allowed the state to 
detah anyone without trial. 

2. The Preventive Detention Act was introduced in 1950c 

3, The Constitution of 1950 lists various conditions under which 
democratic rights of the citizens can be frozen, and internal emergency 
and emergency during external thrt^^ts can be irtrodu ed. 

4. The Defence of India Rules was imposed in 1962 in the wake of 
India's war with China. (The Ku?es 'vere withdrawn in 1977), 
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5, Tfie P/ieventcve VeXection KcJt oi ^xpvizd in Be^en 
J969 and Jft7J th£AZ weAe no 4acA £0104 - tht only pvujod In qua long 
kUtOKy i^UXhoul any pn,z\}zntivz deXontion Ictw • and thcut too 6ecm6e 
tkt tkzn ?fUmz UAjiUtvi tidizd an chholitt mjoKUy In paAUmojnZ to 
intAoduc^ 4>uah a biJii, 



6, The West Bengdl government introduced the Prevention of Violent 
Activities Act in 1970. 

7, MISA was Introduced all over India In 1971. 

8, During the Emergency, MISA was placed In the 9th Schedule of 
the Constlti^tion which makes It beyond the purview of law. 

C. Preventive Detention Acts were Imposed In different states after 
the withdrawal of the proposed Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) 
Act, 1977, by the Janata government at the Centre. As a result, In 
.ammu and Kashmir, Madhya Praaesh, Bihar and Andhra Pradesh, Preven- 
tive Detention Acts were enacted by the state governments ruled by 
different political parties. 

10. Special acts like Andhra Pradesh Suppression of Disturbances Act 
(Act No. Ill of 1948) Armed Forces (Special Power) Regulations of 1958, 
the Nagaland Security Regulation of 1962, the Assam Maintenance of 
Public Order Act of 1953. Under these acts any executive authority can 
declare an area :llsturbed' and subject the population to checks and 
curbs which even inhibit their dally existence. What Is more alarming 

is that Lhey do not require any *<jglslatlve sanction for their executing 
decisions. Thus, the Andhra Pradesh Suppression of Disturbances Act 
gives powers to even a sub-Inspector to open fire without warring 
•\ipon persons found carrying weapons or chings capSfble of being used 
as weapons" (Article 5). Further^ "no prosecution, suit or other legal 
proceedings shall be Instituted, except with the previous sanction of th.j 
provincial government, against any persons In respect. of anything dona 
or purporting to be done In exercise of the powers conferred by section 5. 
The Nagaland Security Regulations (1962) gives the power to the authori- 
ties to force "all residents or any class of residents " to be "removed fr^m 
the said area to any other area specified by the governor and remain In 
that area for such period as may be specified by him. " (5A (l)(a) ) 

11. The Preventive Detention Ordinance was passed by the Lok Dal 
government in 1979, as late as October 15 , 1979 

At the time of introduction, most of these acts claimed that they were 
meant for anti-social elements and external enemies. But in practice, 
they have been directed against the political opponents of the government. 
In 1947, in West Bengal, the West Bengal Security Bill was Introduced to 
contain communal riots, but it was used against the peasants of the Tebh- 
aga movement; Similarly, the Preventive Detention Act of 195u was 
used against ^lltlcal dissenters all over India, In 1962, the Defence of 
India Rules, which ware osten^-ibly Imposed In view of the Slno-Indlan 
v/ar, were used against Leftists inside India. In 1971, MIF5A was intro- 
duced by Parliament, ostensibly again in view of the situation In X^e 
then EoSt Pakistan and the threat posed. from there, but was used In fact 
against people who v/ere suspected of being Naxalties, Later, MISA 
v/as jsed during the Emergency, against th^very Opposition which 
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supported the Act at the time of its Introduction* At least 60,000 people 
from fill walks of life, belonging to different political shades were 
otiosted betwee«i 1375 and 1977 under MlSA. The present lov/s which 
v.ere ostensibly Introduced to prevent black marketing are used against 
striking engineers In Uttar Pradesh. 

The coniilstency with which preventive detention laws and extraordinary 
^eguidtionc are used against political dissenters brings out the fact that 
amblgalMes In the Constitution and the consequent l^ws have become a 
\/eapon In the hands of the ruling political parcles to scuttle the demo- 
cratic rights of the people. The ambiguity In the Constitution Is biought 
out strikingly by the Internal Emergency during Indira Gandhi's rule when 
the asnault on democratic rights could be legitimized by the very Cons- 
titution which v/as supposed to protect those democratic rights. 
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READING 25 

Toll Climbs to 130 m Indian City as Communal 
Fighting Continues 



NEW DELHI. Aug 16 - New arson at- 
(lacks, sr.iperfue ard slabb;n",5 were re- 
Jxiited w/crru^ht in tre r.C'rthom city of 
tv<o-*vJ ? > cr-mmuiui r lOting connn- 
/ue\j m se^orai widely separaied Indian 

Cltlf^S. 

"JustMW incendiary inc situation is cani 
te seen and lelt ne^ the Jama Masjid* 
Mosque ir Old Delni, w^jcre p^/licemeij 
and army units weie qi* viy doployed 
yesterday to stT«n "iomjti, orson and 
Vhooting that flared, shortly after inde- 
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The Seventh Indian 
Arjan Ghosh 
* If you were to live 
the life w e live . . . 
IVc: kicked and spat at for 
ovr piece of bread 
Yon: fetch fitlfilment and 
name of the Lord 
We: dohU'guttcr 'iegraders 
of Ota heritiif^je 
You: its sole lepositoty 
descendants of the sage. 
We: nei ei hove a pai^a to 
scratch our arse 
You: the golden cup of 
offerl 'gs in your bank 
Your bodies Jiante in sandalw ood 
Ours you shovel under half- turned 

sand 

Wouldn't the world change 
and fast 

If you wrre forced to hve 
at last 

this life that's all we've 
always had/ 

Anm K. "r|n: The Way V/c Live' 
frcin Ftmcs JVeekly, Nov. 25, 1973 



PUnSONTIA* in h ,ia» cvc.y 
..c'.cnlh person is a da.n (nicnnin*; 
soiled II led ca*^(c and hen" pr^JV ncd 
to the void llat»jan v.liich Iims 
ceilatn connolalions not lavc^nrcd 
by some untouchables themselves). 



D 



rinking tea is an every day 
occurrence even for a daltt labourer 
and since it necessitates in*eraction 
with caslc-Hind;is» discieel dlManre 
has to be maintained. Tl c *we-thcy* 
boundary echoed in Kan ble's pocn) 
has not only to be mai ita*ned but 
reinforce J with abuses showered on 
the dalit as we find in the case of 



pendence day obsf*rvances were held a 
the old Mrchal Foctress th-it Icxims ever 
tliesprawlof aliey-iaysand lanes 

In norm?! timssthLs/ ncicnt passages 
are alive with MoLjp,ms and Hinaus living 
endwcrkir j sidetiv s.,'ie. Vesterdav ten- 
sion was r^-Ap.miw.g Ve4 ::eif hborhood intd 
religions can-,p?fir.ej ihe streets wpre 
empty toc!:.y etre^.t for security forces 

Accord.! 4 I. the poMce ^'le trouh^s 
brc' e ojt whenl^ ilitnnf H;rdu and Mo^- 
J-rn >cuThs ^ < r JrcnlM each other during 
fJp.g-rajsmp', c : v*rT:c'i:'cc 



Hmdus ,i.v)\iic-d 1 elite ihe indian 
flag on one streec v.pr^ enclrc^;d by Mrs* 
leir.s '3rr>ir'> a black flag ard weanii;* 
black annbur/> m sympathy foi those 
they cla:n*ed had b^ci n/nrdered iiv 
Mn'-nriabad. 

Bncks V ere thrown and ...cts rang cut 
from rouf-i Mob5 raced through the 
narrov.' l:i:.os Tv people \vei3 killed, a 
ncKShaw puller and a 6-yeaT.u!d giri who 
had been fjy.n^ a kjii from a roof t'anien / 
Both had toen shot. The offices of twr 
Hindu doctors in Moslem street were se' 
on fire. 



Excerpted from Nen^ York Times, Aug 16, 1980. 



Muli — a Bauri day labourer in (lie 
rural outskirts of Bhubaneshwar. 
Or take for instance Thorafs case. 
While playing with other cliiidrcn 
he accidentally touches the villafjc 
well. Siiicc he is a Mahar by caste 
it elicits a slap from the son of the 
village patil The same story is 
repeated in the case of a young 
dalit ip a villace in Dhulia district 
of Mfiharashtra. He had happened 
to climb the v;all which surrounded 
the well and peeped at the water. 
'The farmer came up and slapped 
me becanse I was unlouoliable* 

. *Onc day my 
grandfather's brother with wh(*in 
we were staying, took me with him. 
I saw him ^egging and accepting 
what was given ?»nd I saw that I 
belonged to some diQcrent kind of 
comnuinity and that all were very, 
very poor. I asked n:y grandfalher*s 
brother why he begi»ed. **In Bom- 
bay," I said **we never begged**. And 
he said, *This is our profession, ue 
have to do it*^. 

'When 1 came back here 
(from England— A. G ) ) found it 
difTicnlt (o rent a hv>nsc. fOi the 
first few months I stayed in a hostel 
whWc looking: for a house for myself. 
Everywhere they would ask my caste 
when! was renling. I wouldn't be 
able to get a place. Then I learned 
that a docio in Bangalore l;ad a 
house here. , went to see him and 
o/Tcrcd 60 rupees rent for a housv 
that normally gets only 45 rupees. 
He wrote out a letter of aj?rccincnt, 
it was all ready, and then he asked 
meir I was a Liiirayat. I said tiue 



to my conscience, no, 1 was schedu- 
led caste. Then he said he wo\ld 
not rent to me, that he cou^J not 
overlook the wishes* of his friends 
and family'. And this was a doctor, 
educated in England. 

take the case of Da>d 
Powar, a well- known dalif writer, 
living in a buildrng where accofviing 
to him most of liis neighbours ire 
middle-class, bourgeois people. His 
wife finds out to her chagrin that 
the Diwali sucets sent by h'^r to her 
high caste nrjghbours are unaccept- 
able , They are polluted! 

Reporting five years after the 
Kiher.niani incident where 42 dalits 
WLTc burnt ali\c on Christmas Day, 
I9CS, Afythily Shivaraman quoted 
fiom the judgement: 'there was 
something ast^)ni^hing about the 
Oct tbnt all \hr ?^ p t^'-'^n ininli- 
cated in tlic case bhould be niiras- 
dors. Most of them were rich men 
owning \:»st extents of lands and 
Gopal? Krishna Naidu (the first 
accused) possessed a car... it was 
dilhcult to beIie\o they would walk 
bodily to the scene and set fuet^ 
the houses All the 23 nccnscd 
were acqt'itted by the Madras High 
Court. On the other hand, Rathi- 
nam, a daht whose entire family 
had been killed in <he fire, said: 
*w'hat can we do if the judges do 
not want to believe us? VVe saw 
Naidn's *'plcisure'* arkcil in our 
«^trect and Naidu standing near it 
and shooting away at us. And so 
many of us told the nidges so. Still 
they don't want to believe us... 
\Vh.>**s the point in asking what we 
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iiiiok of llic jud!;ernenl? Wlial's 
there to think? The laiuHnr Js I,avc 
their fnTid: ana relatives every- 
>\ncrc in the court, among the 
police and in the govemn^cpt. Will 
llic> evvr believe ns?**^ 

np 

ho phenomenon of /v/oZ/ytf embo- 
dies this experience of marijinaliiy 
Pc^sitig is an attempt or the pait of 
a djli/ to conceal liis cabie identity 
or to falsify it if ncccssarv to gain 
acceptance or at least to avoid 
lejcction.^- For most socially mobile 
daiifs it is a comtnon experience 
In Older to cnti^r a hobte!, acquire 
education or sociaiisc among peers, 



often one's own caste identity has to 
be concealed. Yet thi-re remains a 
conllict here: between the conflicting 
detnands of his secular profession 
and personal needs. Ih; cannot conv 
nletolv detach himself from hi^ caj»tc 
n aies nor can he interact entirely 
on an impersonal basis. 



s. 



where lies the individual datit's 
future.^ lik he to forge a new indentity 
lor liimself based upon his new 
found class position oveibicpping 
caste boundaries? Or is he to retain 
his original cable identity while 
stiiving to better him^cl!'? Thc.c^, arc 
no simple answers to ihe^e complex 
qi'?sti«*."s T|u>r.M\ .MT«>hio- 



itrr«;->!iii ai pi;ce,»- we (md i.ome ladi- 
catiohs It Is thiough a social move- 
ment that the new relaiiuns of an 
incjivhiuai with his sonely is 
evolved Toi the Mah;ir:, u\ Mal.a- 
rashira dining 1933-it), tl;is role 
was played by the Neo-lhiddhist 
mo\cment led by Dr Ambedkar It 
aho changed iljci; :>cif-perLepiion as 
Thr lai rccounlv Instead i)f livn^g 
f(\ others they beuan to live for 
t'lemselvcs, ihcieby slowly <h*smaii- 
l.'ny the banieis to individual sclf- 
ipspecl. This enabled them to relate 
to other casle-IIiiulus in a Jilfeienl 
way. The process required collective 
action and an alternative ideclogy. 

Seminar, No. 243, Nov. 1979. 
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Farm Workers Main Victims of Bondage 
New Delhi 

Esprc99 News Servloe 

NtW DELHI. Oct 1. 

SukiA Bhui>'a is % 50-year-old 
Harljan from ChatU Tillage in 
DallongunJ, Bihar. Tlilrty years 
aso» on his marriage, he took two 
rnaunds of paddy and a pair of 
dhotis t*om his landlord, Raghu- 
natb Tlwarl. Since h« has neither 
land nor income barring what the 
landlord g^ves him, Bukan has 
never been able to repay the ori- 
ginal loan. tJntll he does, he and 
hU mccessors will remain bonded 
labour. 

Sukaa reports for work at the 
«rack oC dawn, and carries on 
right throogh the daj without a 
break. At aonset he iwtonis to tSie 
iMlSfgrd and Is Jitm a nml of 

250 grams of pounded pulses (sal- 
tu) besides 460 grams of uncook- 
ed grain. That Is his entire wage, 
snayama Ohamar^ Harijan 
from the nearby HanharganJ 
block, borrowed Rs 40 and shortly 
afterwards Rs 60 from Lariman 
Singh, a Rajput. Shayama Chamar 
got bonded for the original loan 
ot Rs 40, ana laboured for 14 years. 
Tnen his son Basudeo took his 
place in the tx>ndage contract for 
the remalnmg sum In addition, 
Basudeo's IS-year-old son has been 
grazing cattle Tor the Rajput for 
several years against Ihe same 
debt. 

BMUdeo explained that ha won- 
ed 12 hoora every day during the 
peak leMoii. When the woriaoad 

was less It was 10 hours. Total 
dally wages were a bowl of gruel 
made from about 250 grams of 
grain, and a little less than t%o 
kilograms of uncooked gram. 

One of th» Interesting ^hm?s 
thrown up by a study of bonded 
labour hi Mamau Bihar, by Dr 
Sudlpto Mundle of the Indian la- 
stltute of Public AdmUiiskatlon, is 
tha^ the phenomenon of debt bon- 
dage Is not a c^ntinaation of ear- 



lier feudal servitude. Its orlglni 
can be traced to ttie Qiread of 
commercial relatkJDt tn agricul- 
ture. 

The reanos fkxr bondate today 
are the dependeDoe of labour on 
landteds for credit and employ- 
ment. Ind^bteOneas cannot be 
avoided because all agricultural 
labour Is at the lowest level of 
subsistence. 

Today the returns on debt- 
bandage loans art the highest on 
Ra SO and less. Ihe Immediate 
annual return Is a stn^qperlng 5D0 
per ccnW going up to 6P0 per 
cent over 10 yean. Fifteen per 
cent of Palamaa'a bonded labour 
IS hi this category and the ave- 
rage loan tbey took was a paltry 
As 33.83. 

About 38.33 per cent are In the 
Rs 81 to Ra 100 category making 
the average loan Bs 76 or 59. 

' >ym« 0f grain. Xbtt aninia.1 
iate of xetum on th» landlord's 
txiltial mreetment rlsM from 171 
per cent In one year to 261 per 
cent In 10 years. 

However, 4^.33 per cent have 
borrowed between Ra 101 and Rs 
30O With an average of Rs 178 or 
136 kilograms of ^^hi« The return 
hi the first year is 17 per ccni 
rising to a muscular 107 per oent 
by the end of a decade. 

Even though this type of invest- 
ment by the landlcffd la highly 
lucrative, there 10 a doubt abou^ 
Its security. Only If the bondej 
labour adheres to the harsh, ex- 
pl<Htatlve terms of hia contract 
wUl the tetnma be real. What 
prevents a labourer from r Ultng it 
qoUi when It Isclear that be haa 
repaid his debt o&any timet over? 
In actuality, the landlord has 
DOiUng to fear. 

In the hopelessly unequal ba- 
lance of power in the village, says 
Dr Mundle's study, there if no wav 
bonded labour can renege on at 
contract short of fleeing the vil- 
lage. The possibility and advan- 
tages of such deaerUon are severely 
limited. 



Munar froij Daho village in 
Palamau district took a loan of 
Rs 140 from Bhira Sao, a mer- 
chant, on his marriage. He was 
lust 15 yws old. Prom <hat day 
he was bonded to the Sao family. 
Whebever he was reluctant to do 
something particularly unpleasant, 
or arrived alter sunriae, be was 
afiosed and severely beaten. 

Soon he feu seriottily Ul and 
atopp8d going to work. Three days 
later hU landlord came to hia but, 
gava him a sound thraabmg and 
threatened to take away the 
family's only buUock. The lind- 
lard said he would be back. 

Tm days later t^^ lanolnrd met 
him at the ma'-^cet and bea* nm 
till he was unjonscious. Next day 
he returned 'o Munar's hut Witn 
some others surrounded It, and 
forcibly occupied his only acie of 
land. Though Munar was formai- 
.ly .ftfaaaed from bondage with the 
IDte Bonded Labour Sytiem (Abo* 
!itlon) Act, till D^t^mber 1977 th* 
landlord «tlll held his land. 

The ecuditionlng of tliese simpl 
folk IS another factor in thct 
contmued aapioitfltion. A sense o 
enu^s^ and lustict prtvaiii amoti^ 

the 19lbafli)Whd •Mri5MB9'^rb6'* kr* 
geiy aaall»'iip' «te^>ooddct^ igjbour 
force. Tbe:-10fln^vtoe'MMriii a 

point MS vfiaAdwa cauM to 
their rlMeJ^iMvlti^ (ta^labie 



Indian Express, Oct ^,1978. 
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Law as an Instrument for Abolition of Bonded Labor: 
The Case of Rajasthan 
G.B. Sharma 

Trafficking in human beings, *begar and similar 
forms of forced labour have been prohibited and de- 
clared an offence punishable under Article 23 of the 
Indian Constit ^tion. Notwithstanding this and sev- 
eral legislations enacted by State/Union Territory 
administrations, the institution of bonded labour 
continues to flourish. Referred to by different nomen- 
clatures in different parts of the country, and affect- 
ing different communities to varying degrees, the 
most prominent feature of the system is that a man 
pledges his person or a member of his family against 
a loan. The pledger or his nominee is released only on 
its discharge. Until then, the man himseif, or the 
member of the family, is required to work for his cred- 
itor against hie daily meals. Since he gets no money, 
he is to depend upim someone in the familj to procure 
the sum required ^br his release and this, of course, is 
rarely available. The relationship lasts for months 
and sometimes years, occasionally for an entire life- 
time and not infrequently follows the male heir" 
(Commissioner's Report, 1971-72 & 1972-73: 216). 
States and Union Territories did enact legislation of 
one kind or the other with a view to effectuating the 
intents of Article 23 of the Constitution, but none of 
them displayed any serious enthusiasm towards 
their effective implementation. In fact, whereas 
States and Union Territories administrations, in 
their official statements submitted to the Commis- 
sioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
year after year, persistent'/ denied the existence of 
bonded labour, independent studies carried out by 
the Commissioner's organization, researchers, tribal 
research institutes and official enquiry panels re- 
peatedly and continuously reaffirmed its existence 
(Comnjsoioner's Reports 1956-57, 1959-60, 1960-61, 
1961-62, 1963-63, 1964-65, 1965-66, 1966-C/, 1967- 
68, 1969-70, 1970-71, 1971-72, 1972-73, 1973-74— 
Chapters on Bonded Labour; Report of the Commit- 
tee on Untouchability etc. 1969: 158-60). Rajasthan 
being no exception, a legislation known as the Rajas- 
than Sagri System Abolition Act, 1961, was enacted 
with a view to eradicate bonded labour, but to one's 
utter dismay not even a single case of bonded labour 
was ever registered under the Act during the entire 
period of fifteen years for which it remained on the 
statute book. It was only in the wake of the 20-point 
programme, of which aboMtion of bonded labour was 
an integral part, that efforts were made by the State 
Government for effectively combating bonded labour 
and making the State law on the subject more strin- 
gent. With this end in view, the Rajasthan Sagri Sys- 
tem Abolition Amendment Ordinance, 1975 was 



promulgated by the Governor on September 6, 1975 
which was repealed well before it could become an 
Act, in view of the provisions contained in section 3 of 
the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Ordinance 
promulgated by the President of India on October 24, 
1975. 

Although the existence of bonued labour cannot be 
completely denied among scheduled castes, small 
farmers and other economically backward communi- 
ties in State (Study Team, 1975: 125: Committee on 
Untouchability, 1969: 159), the problem is more 
ac ite among the scheduled tribes living in isolated 
hills and forests. There has been some change in their 
social and economic life due to improvement of con>- 
munication, setting up of new administrative ma- 
chinery and introduction of welfare schemes under 
development programmes. At the same time, with 
little spread of education as a group or community, 
these people are mostly averse to any outright 
change in their mode of life. There is another cate- 
gory of tribals who have accepted the inevitable 
changes and adapted themselves lO innovations and 
are anxious to acquire more modem amenities to en- 
joy a better social status. Both these categories of tri- 
bals are in constant need of money to spend in their 
own way. But where will the money come from? Here 
comes into the picture the usurious money lendei£> 
who operate on the rural backwardness and credulity 
of these innocent people. The more they borrow, the 
more they get indebted from which they have no 
means to absolve themselves. Indebtedness (with 
bonded labour as a concomitant) thus becomes a nor- 
mal aspect of their existence (Commissioner's Report 
1970-71: 71) The moneylenders are placed in an ad- 
vantageous position vis-a-vis the Governriient credit 
agencies primarily on account of the relative flexibil- 
ity and wide range of items (productive and non-pro- 
ductive) for which loans are advanced by them. 

Indian Journal of Public Administration, v 23, 
No. ?, July-Sept., 1977. 
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y^vTotliirg seemed be going {ox 
i 4 Indr:i Gandhi Since her t'oni.-hack 
as Punie Mini^ier la^^ Deceirbcr. HirMus 
andMuslnri? ha^L t mgicJ in tiic '.vors' nrls 
in ii decade. M^ai Cibnel ponk-liON hdve 
go'je uhfilijd, and Ci itics ha\(. .Migniv 
c!.ar:ed hji v.ilh i^t \\\\% h\ hcl, c^-'> 
;iiL' trie ^oun:r> siui tcnard cha.is So 
itisi week t!ie ouiiihic sTro;.g h)d\ '..ruck 
baCf, Hci weapon uas a draconian pre- 
vents e-deic*ition cnipo\venp.g the gov- 
ernmei.t to tail rabbic-roMsers, Ll.iCk nur- 
ketccis. ^iri\crb and just ahoui an>one else 
for up to a full vear uitijout a ti al It 
conjured up fears of a return (o Gai.dhT^ 
repressive 'Vmergcnc)" rule of 1^75-77. 
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"It's the s.iMv block und.^ra new ^laib," 
said oppO!>n.on Io;*dor Mndr.u Liina^.c 

UndtT the nevv Ia\^ anscfic "i.'iiiie in 
a manr.:r prejud'ciaP* to India can be 
clapped in pri>0!! Gandhi lo\ahsts »psisied 
there VI as ro parallel with the 1^71 Nlaiu- 
renanee of Internai Secant \ Act, which 
Gandhi u>ed to jail abou? ) 00,000 f vilitical 
opponeni>. Th's lime, the gj\crnniw!!t said, 
there would be s^feguard^ lair^l abuse: 
detainees niusi be tola v\ u, five c* i \ s w hy 
they are being heid; a three-niemcei judicial 
prnel will review all cases In a second 
Older issued 2*^ hours later, the govmiment 
also t^ranted -Jistrict -;i3L'ist:a:es pin\c( to 
p'C^coute anyone cha rc'd with sir. ring up 
co^ainunal ill will aad ti 'iiiened u!> bail 
prCvcdurcS The governmi'-."'. said it needed 
the powers ro coinbat "coir;mur..i] dishar- 
mony, caste conflicts, social tor.sions and 
cicinenls who pjse a ^ra\e chaHenf/e to 
tlic lir.vrul aut-^vVi:) tpd ^onieririch evt'ii 
nolo t''.e we{\ i-.^ r?..'s ^n; 



1 I'lTv j.c cen t'P.i '.v'iou> P.:iiis 
Abvi'.t -k\' o..fi.'s bcPN.vi i]i Ji:> and 
Mus;!.r>j aiiiun^' sUka 111 > . ir'.iii; 

c.sirs have leU o\cr l/Ju^» Piv VAi- 
su\n stOJL^ir ^isls are actise in Ka<^hmlr 
Ihe northtasicrn stale ot Assiini, wh.jii 
supplies rvji^h ('['the coiintr\'s oil, has "i 
oft Its pipeiTc Wholes.-'ic pncco ha\e ris;.', 
27 ."^ per cent ;his \ ear w hue industrial p:o- 
duction ha:» slipped 5 per cent And sug.ti 
his divjppc'^rea from lh^: shel\es — huld^'. 
by mcrcinnts until prices risc^ So some iu- 
dians cpplauded Gnndhi's mo^c The Hi»i- 
dustan Iirr.e*' praised her ivU a "decl^l^e 
step" tov.ard '*a strong go\ ernment " 

Drift: Critics reph^.d that the belea- 
guered Pnme Muiister nlrcrd v had cp.oueh 
power lu deal with :he problems, but wa- 
unwi'hiii. — or unable — to use it Since the 
death cf her son Sar.ji) m a plane crash 
last J M .J, Gandhi has se:nied to dnft. F\cn 
her supporters admit she has been indc- 
cisue. and some have v\ondered if she ha^ 



lest her will to govern lop positions m 
go\erp.nient and on the c^untr/s eightcei: 
high com is ha^e been kit \acapt Th.MC 
are no tuH-iime niiniMers for defence, in- 
dustry, I.^Dor, health and famiiv welfare 
and other key portfolio^ And Gandhi func- 
tionaries ha\ c r.jc^dled w ith the police and 
ihe bureaucrac>. Smned The Statesman. 
"It IS more than likely that Mrs GandhiN 
g-j\enmicnt wiil soon realize thai exiraor- 
dmarv rowers are not substitutes tor cor»- 
strutiiv c action " 

The VAv decree ma\ be a signal that 
Gandhi intends K) pull ]i^a go'- ernment to- 
gether Part of tiie pro' ! m is ihit Sanjav 
purged r\in\ sea'.f^'ncd oporam es from the 
goN eminent, ihc.i died bef'"»re replacing 
ihc'ii w lin r.c A l-a'tJs I'ntil Gandhi regan*- 
the will to i.tu'.J ^Ic Is h)^tl> ;o iarc- 
fioin cnsis to c ' i> *M rhj incaiuime. t-^ • 
mo liijr.„...' gr.v.vMtc. '.'v •'.heth'.'rshc w' 
u-e .!:e pc.n la^vs lo ^ I'e' i -e JmJui's pr^-r - 

Newsweek, Oct 6, 1980. 



READING 30 

Everywhere in Chains 

Inspired by an idealistic faith in the sanctity of hu- 
man rights, Amnesty International — which was 
awarded the Nobel peace prize in 1977 — tends some- 
times to forget that the needs of an orderly society de- 
mands certain curbs on individual liberty. Rous- 
seau's dictum that "man was born free, and every- 
where he is in chains" is more a statement of unavoid- 
able practical reality than an invitation to remove all 
res ''int. The distinction deserves to be rerriembercd 
in view of the organization's last report on Amnesty 
Internationals mission to India last year which has 
just been published. It can be no one's case that th(» 
private Indian without means or influence is assured 
of just treatment at the hands of officialdom or before 
the law; but to cal 1 for unconditional repeal of preven- 
tive detention legislation suggests a certain lack of 
familiarity with social and political conditions as 
the y obtain in this country. This is by no means to up- 
hold the Criminal Procedure Code (Amendment ) Bill 
which not only flouted the Janata Party's election 
pledges but also sought to retain Mrs. Gandhi's 
Emergency provisions u'^der another name .... But 
the crux of the matter, which has not sufficiently 
been appreciated by Amnesty International, is that 
the law aj it stands is not itself repugnant. What is 
scandalous is the manner in which the law is mani- 
pulted and its loopholes exploited to suit the conven- 
ience of our rulers. All governments need certain re- 
serve powers to be used in times of crises against ene- 
mies from abroad or saboteurs at home; but as Mrs 
Gandhi demonstrated, such authority is abused in In- 
dia to serve immediate political ends. 



A change of ruling party does not make too much 
difference to this social condition which flows out of 
economic disparities and owes much to the power ex- 
ercised by the police and civil service. Some aware- 
ness of this built-in drawback is evident in Amnesty 
International's complaint that th is "general pat- 
tern of police intimidation of s* .cts following ar- 
rest and that there is reason to uelieve that the inci- 
dence of severe ill-treatment during interrogation 
has not been wholly eliminated." Amnesty Interna- 
tional also quite rightly implies scepticism about the 
official claim that prison deaths occur during armed 
encounters or while prisoners are trying to escape. 
These charges are as ' alid as those relating co inef- 
fective legal safeguards, harsh interrogation me- 
thods and bestial jail conditions . . . New Delhi's 
ratification of the two international human rights 
covenants and the optional protocol to the covenant 
on civil and political rights might further convince 
the world that the Janata Party's commitment to 
freedom remains undiluted. But far more afffluent 
and advanced societies than ours would find it d'.fH- 
cult to bring prison conditions into line wuh United 
Nations regulations or to vest auLhonty -n "effective, 
non-official visitors boards " Even if attempted in 
this country such reforms would serve only a decora- 
tive purpose until the underlying individual and col- 
lective relationships of Indian society are drastically 
revised. 

Statesman.T^e\\\\.\ 126, No 2797, Jan 13,1979 
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READING 31 

Preventive Detention — Old Poison m a New Bottle 

The decision of the Janata Grovernment to repeal 
MISA but at the same time pass another Preventive 
Detention law has rightly aroused a great d dl of re- 
sentment and indignation througiiout the country. 
No doubt the Janata does deserve to be severely con- 
demned for this decision, after it had promised less 
than a year ago to do away with "all unjust laws." But 
few people seem to realize that the "original sin" vis- 
a-vis preventive detention was committed by our 
founding fathers themselves, by allowing provisions 
for it to be incorporated into the Constitution. The ba- 
sic fault lies with the Constitution, and it will be a 
rare government, now or in the future, which will re- 
sist the temptation to use the powers entrusted to it 
under Article 22. 

Section 1 of Article 22 of the Constitution guaran- 
tees to every detenu the right to be informed about 
tne grounds for his arrest and to be allowed to "con- 
sult and be defended by a legal practitioner of his 
choice." Section 2 says moreover that he must be pro- 
duced before a Magistrate v/ithin 24 hours of his ar- 
rest. So far, so good. But Section 3 of the same article 
removes both these guarantees by stating that "the 
above mentioned clauses" (i.e., Si,ctions 1 and 2) shall 
not apply to anyone who is an "enemy alien" or who is 
"detained under any law providing for preventive 
detention'' 

That is not all. Section 4 specifies that preventive 
detention shall not continue for over three months 
unless an Advisory Board, afte^ reviewing the case, 
permits it. Section 5 lays down that the grounds for 
such detention must be disclosed to the detenu "as 
soon as may be." But amazingly. Section 6 contra- 
dicts whatever safeguards Section 4 and 5 provide, by 
stating that the authority ordering detention need 
not "disclose facts as such authority considers to be 
versus the public interest to disclose." 

Why then is such a hullaballoo being made about 
preventive detention now? We ought to have protest- 
ed in 1950, when the first preventive act was passed! 
The reason, the Emergency. The Emergency was the 
first time when the draconian preventive detention 
law (i.e., MISA) was uped against the middle class, 
the class that dominates the media. Earlier, only 
workers and leftist party cadres had borne the brunt 
of this law. If the Emergency taught us anything a 
all, it was that partisan attitudes are dangerous — if 
an unfair law is used against people you consider 
your opponents, you should still protest. For, you nev- 
er know, it will be used against you tomorrow .... 

But is preventive detention necessary to deal with 
saboteurs, economic offenders, etc.? The government 
keeps insisting that it is. Does it forget the existence 
of Sections 41, 107, 108, 144 and 151 of the Code of 



Criminal Procedure, which grants for arrest of people 
on suspicion alone? Section 41 even allows arrest 
without a warrant. 

There is, however, one snag — a person arrested 
under t le above sections must be produced before a 
Magistrate within 24 hours a id depending on the 
magistrate, either released or sent into judicial cus- 
tody. The police find this rather inconvenient for it 
limits opportunities for torturing prisoners to extract 
information .... 

Raksha. Bombay. Bulletin of the Committee for 
the Protection of Democratic Rights, v. 1, No. 6, 
Feb. 1978. 



READING 32 

Institutionalizing Detention without Trial 
Niloufer Bhagwat 

In the general elections held in March 1977 
the main electoral issue was the restoration to the ci- 
tizens of India of their *civil liberties.' The Janata 
party which was voted to power had held out to the 
electorate the promise of repealing the Maintenance 
of Internal Security Act, 197], the Defence of India 
Act, and such c^her laws which authorized detention 
without trial, ihe Janata party was indeed the fore- 
most among political parties advocating the repeal of 
laws authorizing preventive detention. 

As distinguished fron the Maintenance of Inter- 
nal Security Act, 1971 which was a special Act, the 
•.^ w Dill introduced by the Janata government at the 
Centre on December 24, 1977, seeks to make preven- 
tive detention or detention without trial a permanent 
and integral part of the ^ordinary law of t}ie land' by 
including a new 19-clause chapter in the Code of 
Criminal Procedure itself. As Chitta Basu, Forward 
Bloc MP, stated while opposing the introduction of 
the bill, "all the obnoxious provisions of the Mainte- 
nance of Internal Security Act were being reti*ined by 
the new bill " 

In view of this composition of the constituent as- 
sembly it was not surprising that Article 22(3) of 
Constituion (one of the articles in the chapter on 
"Fundamental Rights") conferred on its citizens the 
right to be detained "under any law providing for 
preventive detention" without trial. Few people are 
aware that it is the Constituion of India which en- 
powers the government to enact laws for preventive 
detention without trial and denies to a citizen arrest- 
ed under a preventive detention law the safeguards 
available to a citizen arrested under the normal law 
by virtue of Article 22, claust. (1) and (2). 

The implications of these constitutional provi^^ons 
are that when a citizen is arrested under the normal 
laws, hi accordance v/ith Article 22, clauses (1) and 
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(2), he has to be informed immediately of the grounds 
of his arrest, has to be produce d jefore the nearest 
Magistratp within a period of 24 hours of such arrest, 
has to be allowed to consult and be defended by a legal 
practitioner of his choice; he cannot also be detamed 
for more than 24 hours without authorization by the 
court. However Article 22(3) specifically states that 
all the above safeguards do not apply to a person de* 



tamed under a law providing for preventive dete 
tion. This implies that person detained under any 
preventive detention act is not required to ' pro- 
duced before a magistrate and his detention can be 
continued without sanction from the courts - . . . 

Economic and FolitJcal Weekly, Mar 18, 1978, pp. 
510-12. 
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\ HADING 33 

India has a viyorous democratic political system, f\ inde- 
India pendent :)udiriary and a flourishing free press. Fundamental 

human rights are guaranteed in the Constitution, and dis- 
crimination on the «. Dunds of religion, race, caste, sc^ or 
place of birth is prohibited. 

India's Constitution mandates the promotion of the educa- 
tion and economic interests of the d sadvan^aged sections 
of society. These aims are reflected in economic oolicies 
which give priority to developing India '« rural 

areas and to increasing emploj^nent opportunities. 

One of the aims of go ernnr.ent since independence has beer 
to promote narmony tmo> ; and the advancement of .ndia's 
diverse peop:es and Co ^tes Throufjh legislation ^nd govern- 
ment pioarair ^he negative effects of the traditional 
social and economic systei. j have been reduced. During the 
past year, India has been particularly active on human 
rights matters : ;i the United Nations. 

1. Respect for the Ir' >grity of the Person, Including 
Freedom f. im\ 

a. Torture 

Torture is prohibiten by the Indian Penal Code. Thera have 
been few reports of maior violations of these provisions. 
In such cases, the state governments, which h -ve responsi- 
bility for police administration, generally responu by 
instituting j-idicial or magisterial cormnissions of inquiry, 
'''he state oovernments use the findings of these conunissions 
for subseauent criminal proceeds. :ind adirinistrat-.ive 
action »o'iinst the officers involved. 

b. Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or 
Punishment 

Such treatment or punishment is proscribed by law. There 
are occasional and probably credible press reports of harih 
police treatn^^t toward those involved or detained ff lowing 
demonstrations and civil disturbances. Judicial inquiries 
•^ormaJly h^ve boor, inrtifjted pnch cases b" authorities 
at th<i «;tate level, and w'^en ofiejiuei.3 an be identified, 
official action ha "^een taken. 

The Indi«»n press, parliament and judiciary increasingly 
have shown concern about conditions m Indian jails. A 
national conference of Inspectors General of Police in 
April 1979 decided to: establish state-level committees to 
investigate prisoners* grit>vances: educate prisoners about 
their rights, provide them with legal advice and assist 
them in securing bai.; and revise outdated jail regulations 
during the coming year. They also called upon thfc central 
government to allocate adequate financial support for 
constructing new ja*is and improving xisting facilities. 

A blue ribbon commission appointed by the Government in 
1977 to review police administration recently sjbmitted its 
report. It has not been made public because Parliiunsnt, 
before which official report.^ must be tabled, is not in 
session. 

c. Arbitrary Arrest or Imprisonment 

The Constitution provides thit a person detained in custody 
must be informed of the grounds tor arrest as soon as 
possible, and shall the right co be represented Dy 
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within 24 hours of arrest and not be dptaineH further * 
out the magi^tr «-<»•*• :»-^thority. information has appeared 

during the past ytar to suggest that these provisions are 
not generally respected in practice. 

However, the COn!»Lilution alio FeiituLs pievenCivt; uettraL*.! n 
laws to "prevent threats to the public welfare and safe- 
guard national security."* it requires that- these laws 
provide for certain lirits on the length of detention and 
for review of such detention. A move in the Indian Parlia- 
ment in 1978 by human rights activists to repeal the consti- 
tutional authorization tor preventive '^^♦•'^^ticn lauG f^^l^,^, 
however, and there now are two national preventive detention 
ordinances the Conservation of Foreign Excnange and 
Prevention of Smuggling Activities Act and the recently- 
promulgated Prevention of Blackmarket ing and K intenance of 
Supplies of E'ssential Commodities Ordinance. Vhe number of 
persons hoing held under the former law as of July 1, 1979 
vas 100. The second ordinance, promulgated in October 1979 
despite opposition frc.n some state governments, is aimed at 
stemming nationwide inflation by striking at suspected 
hoarders and profiteers. It contains a number of procedural 
safeguards against misuse for political purposes and provines 
for judicial review. Most state governments have announced 
they will not use the ordinance. As of October 1979, no 
arr**sts haj been made under it.:^ provisions. 

In addition, fcir stztcn have preventive detention iav/s 
Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, and Jammu and 
Kasl"jnir. As of December 15, 1978, there were 14 detainees 
in Jammu and Kashmir. No one was under detention in Uttar 
Pradesh as of March 1, 1979. Figures for the other two 
states .e not available. 

d. Denial of Fair Public Trial 

There is no constitutional guarantee of public trial. The 
Criminal Procedure Code provi'ies for open trial but also 
permits hhe judiciary to close the proceedings m part or 
in wl^le. The Offici*^^ .Secrets Act also permits proceedings 
to I close^I on the pleas that publication of any evioence 
or Statements would be prejudic^ax to the safety of the 
state. The Act requires, however, that the passirg of 
sentence take place in public. 

In India, there are effective legal procedures to assure 
fair trial. One probleit, however, is that of "undertrials, " 
the large number of prisoners awaiting trial, in some cases 
for as long as ten years. In many states, the percentage 
of undertrials to the 3ail population varies from 50 to 80 
percent. In March 1979, the Indian Supreme Court ruled 
that speedy trial was a fundamental right of t'le citizen 
and ordered two state goveTiments to release all undertrial 
prisoners who had been in jail longer than they would have 
beer had they t*en tried and convicted. Thr Court directed 
five other states to furnish details of undertrials held 
in their prisons for more than six months. The Supreme 
Court's decision is expected to *^enefit nearly 10,000 of 
India's estimated 82,000 uiidertr xals . 

Invasion of the Home 

The Criminal Procedure Code requires warrants for searches 
and seizures, but it also permits the police in the course 
of a criminal investigation to institute searches without 
«c.rrant if otherwise there would be undue delay. In such 
a ca?e, the officer mjst stato in writing the cjrounds for 
making the search . ithout a warrant and specify the object 
of the search. There is no indication that this provision 
has been abused in practice. 

2. Gov*rrjnental Policies Relating to the Fulfillment 
of Such Vital :5eeds as Food, Shel*. , Health Care 
and EducatJ.on: 

About 46 percent of India's population, or 290 million 
p«ople, live belcw t.ie 3overn.n»:it ' • '^^ficial t)overty line. 
A Significant shift in policy orientation occurred under 
the Ja.^.ata ?artv administration, m office crom March 1977 
to July 1979, favoring the rural sector. A policy statement 
:«susd ir 1977 placed highest priority on developing ."^ndia's 
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rural areas, whers 5 0 percent of tr.a population lives. Thia 
IS reflected m the country's sixth annual five year pi 
{19T9-83) wnicn allocates well ovar r.alf of all plannec 
iavcstntent expenditures m the rural sector. These inciLde 
r.ct or.ly »gricuJ .ural development out suc.S sectors as rural 
electrif ica tier., transportation, education and healtn. Tne 
"Crld 3ank ha? described the plan's princiral objectives 
as: (i) the reroval of uneTrployment ar,d significant 'icder 
e.-rtployment; (ii) an appreciable rise m tne standard of 
living of the poorest of tne poor; and (iii) the provision 
of basic needs to low income groups. Among the spsnfic 
goals of the plan are a j5 per^^en^ -ncrease m irr.gatsd 
areas? higher yields pe. acre and a doubling of the agri- 
cultural grovrth rate: the creatior. of 49 million new jobs; 
increased school attendance fron 59 percent to 9C percent 
of all cnildrer. six to fourte'^n years; an extension of rural 
healtn workers, health centers, drinxing water facilities, 
roads and electrification; and making 68 million more per- 
sons literate. Wnile tne newly elected government m New 
Delhi has not had a.-: occasion to spell out *.ts attl^ud« on 
these points m detail, it is likely t.hat t.he sixth plan 

remairi the basic fra-2*vcr!^ of ^ ts investment and devel- 
opment strategy. Government prograns, initiated in the 
past, which provide special assistance to tne economically 
aisadvantaged classes also ccntir.uo. These include suc.i 
affirmative actions for designated castes and tribes ai* e 
reservation of a percentage '^f euucational admissions and 
public sector ^obs, as veil as land redistribi' .on. 

3- Respect for Civil and Political Liberties, Including; 
a. Freedom of Speech, Press, Religion 



Yi-e Constitution of India guarantees freedom of speech and, 
by extension, press, religio . and assembly^ and these 
guarantees are honored in practice. There are no restric- 
tions on the activities of trade unions, which crace their 
roots to Mahatma Gandhi and the beginning of the Indian 
independence rr.over,ent. 

In practice, there has been progress since independence m 
the economic spnere in arelioratmg the effects of the di,-;- 
crimination inherent m the caste system. Caste-based 
social customs in the cities have also broken down to a 
considerable extent, primarily because the urban environ- 
:fl#»nt is not a favorr.ble clirate for the maintenance of 
traditional caste customs. De facto discrimination con- 
'^mues to exist t.h/oughout the society, nowever, m 3ob«# 
education, public accommodations, housing and personal 
relations. The constitutionally-mandated Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes jr.d Cched^led Tribes in the most recently 
published annual report noted that such discrimination is 
deeply rooted in the fabric of Indian society, is wide- 
spread, in rural India wh.-jre 80 percent of the population 
resides, and continues despite legal provisions and state 
efforts to the contrary. The Commissioner further noted 
that the need to enact more stringent civil rights laws 
after thirty years of independence bears "ample testimony 
of the fact that we continue with our sin of denying t=isic 
human rights to quite a f .zeable section of our people " 

Stating the nation's iderl, the Constitutioi of India 
prohibits disc^ .mination by the state against any citizen 
on the grounds of religion, race, caste, sex or place of 
birth. No citizen can be subject on such grounds to any 
disaoility or restriction with regard to public snop3 and 
acrommodations , public w^^ls and wacer places, or public 
er.iploytuent . The Constitutjc Also abolishes "untoucnaoil* 
ity" and fcrbids its practice m any for-* , Ir.plenenting 
legisl tion was enacted in 1966 It was further a.nenced 
and strengthened in 1^16 and renamed t^** Protection of 
Civil Rights Act. Enforcement of the law is the responsi- 
bility of the state governments. The record of redress of 
grievances varies frcn state to state and often reflects 
the social attitudes of local officials. 
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Outbreaks of violence between various etnnic, teJigious 
and caste groups increased during the past year. Accordi 
to th« Home Ministry's May 1979 report, there were 230 
communal incidents in 1978 . compared to 188 in 1977 and 
169 m 1976. The number of persons killed and injured 
during these dis cur bancs s is not known, ar.d r»o mpartial 
data aro available. While rhe governr.tnt has not conconec 
thiff violence, the sporadic inability of the local pclice 
to ciw,-jr prevent or contain it has become a ma^or polit- 
ical issje in Indxa and was one of the reasons cited for 
public dissatisfaction with the Desai Government. 



^ fiill introduced m 1978 that would have banned religi^jis 
cor.versions net strong opposition fron tne Indian Christian 
and Husliia cormujMties . Although individual members of the 
then-ruling Janata Party bacKed it, it did not receive the 
official support cf the Govern.T»nt as a wnole. TJie pro- 
posal subsegjently died. 

b. Freedom '-f Movement withm the Country, Foreign 
Travel md ^nigration 

There is full freedom of novenent within India for all 
citizens, except Jor a long-standing requirement for per- 
mits to enter sensitive border areas. Foreign cravel and 
emigration are wit.nout political restrictions. The rules 
for obtaining a passport have been liberalized, new 
regional pissport offices have been opar.ed 2-d t.*ie pro- 
cedure regarding the issue passports has b«<n simplified. 
Foreign excnanqe regulations aimed at conservinc; fofeign 
exchange cestnct Indian nationals to S500 in foreign 
excJiange conversion privileges every t»;o years. Some 1.2 
•nillion Indians were issued passports in 1978, as against 
981.075 in 1977, There are 3 millior. Indian citi7.ens 
living aoroad, and their numoer contmuas to increase. 

c. Freedom to Participate ir. the Political 
Process 

All citizens of India — regardies- of religion, race. 
cast«, ser, or place :f birth — are free to paiticipate 

-w. political process c- an equal basi-. r..cre ijj a 
plethora of political par'_ies ranging frora Marxists to 
or^a.nizations represenzmg religious groups. Many of 
t/ese liave participated *.n tne governrftnt at the national 
and state levels. Popular participation is large and 
-ntnusxastic, with 60 p«rce..t and niore turnout at the 
poli.s tne ncm. 

Access to the nation's political life is s>-:r±oli:ed by the 
tr^ee leidmg contenders for Prime .Minister during the 
1979-SO i;ar3 > anent^ry elections — a woman, ar "ur. touchable" 
^r.d a rural ^^^Idlft caste leader. 

By lav, a certain nurJber of rests m the national and state 
legislatures are reserved for members off designated castes 
and tribes. 

W( nen serve in the legislatures and cabinets at both the 
n^Monal and state 1^<'»t 



4. Government Attitude a-^d Record Regarding Inter- 
national dnd Son-governrenual Investigation of 
Alleged Violations of Human A^v^hts: 

Ara.-esty International sent n mission to India from 
December 31, 1977 to January la, 1970 "to obtain a firsc- 
hand account cf the nar.y serioas human rights violatir^m 
during the Er.erger.c ' oeriod" (June 1975-March 1977) and 
"to acquaint itself wit.-, tne measures announced by the new 
covernment for tne restorat.*'^ of the rule of * aw" . In 

-•"^i- rapcrt zC Jan».;;r> IC, 1573, tr.e r:,,** -wli^ate* 

Indicated that the;- "received f.-ll cooperatjon from 
officials throughout therr stfy" The Dspartnent of Stat<» 
na* ^«ainea or no interr^'-iona 1 investigation of the human 
rights situation in India since that time. 

Within India, a fact-firding non-governnentai coitiaittee 
appointed oy the People's Union for Civil Liberties in 
:iai..-. 1379 investigated press reports alleging viulations 
of civil rig.-.ts in a rural district of Bihar. Th'« Commit- 
tee found evidence of several cases of violation of civil 
rights and stated that it was subjected to harassment by 
local officials. 



Country Reports on Human Rights Practices far 
1979, Department of State. Washington: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 1980. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF ITALY 



By virtue of the decision of the Constituent Assembly which, on Decem- 
ber 22 1947, approved the Constitution of the Italian Republic and; 
in consideration of the XVIII Final Provisions; 

Proclaims 

the Constitution of the Republic of Italy as follows: 



BASIC PRINCIPLES 
Art. 1 

Italy is a democratic Republic founded on labour. « « « 

Art. 2 

The Republic recognizes and guarantees the inviolable rights of man, 
both as an i'^dividual and as a member of the social groups in which 
his personality finds expression,^and imposes the performance of unal- 
terable duties of a political, economic and social nature. 

Art. 3 

All citizens are invested with equal social status and are equal before 
the law, without distinction as to sex, race, language, religion, political 
opinons and personal or social conditions. 

It is the responsibility of the Republic to remove all obstades of an 
economic and social nature which, by limiting the freedom and equality 
of citizens, prevent the full development of the individual and the parti- 
cipation of ail workers in the political, economic and social organization 
of the country. 

Art. 4 

The Republic recognizes the right of all citizens to work and promotes 
such conditions as wil! make this right effective • • • • 

Art. 6 

The Republic safeguards linguistic minorities by means of special 
p»*ovisions. . . . 

Art. 7 

The State and the Catholic Chur.h are, each v/ilhin its own ambit, 
ind^'^endent and sovereign. • • • 

Art. 8 

All religious denominations are equally free before the law. 

Religious denominations other than Catholic are entitled to organize 
themselves according to their own creed provided that they are not in 
conflict with Italian juridical organization. • • « 
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Art. 10 

Italy's legal system conforms with t . generally recognized principles 
of international law. 

The legal status of foreigners is regulated by law m conformity with 
international rules and treaties. 

A foreigner to whom the practical exercise in his own country of 
democratic freedoms, gur^ranteed by the Italian Constituti'^n, is preclud- 
ed, is entitled to the right of asylum within the territory of the Republic, 
under conditions laid down by law. 

The extradition of a foreigner for political ou'ences is not admitted. 



Art. 11 

Italy condemns war as an instrument of aggression against the liberties 
of other peoples and as a means for settling international controversies; 
it agrees, on conditions of equality with other states, to such limitation 
of sovereignty as may be necessary for a sy. em calculated to ensore 
peace and justice between Nations: it promotes and encourages interna- 
tional organizations having such ends in view. . . • 



PART ONE 



RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF PRIVATE CITIZENS 



Title I 



CIVIL RELATIONS 

Art. 13 

Personal liberty is inviolable. 

No form of personal detention, inspection or search is permitled, nor 
other restrictions on i>ersonal liberty save by order of the judicial 
authority for which the motive mu^A be stated, and then only in such 
cases and manner as the law provides. 

In ex jptional cases of necessity and urgency, strictly defined by law, 
the police authorities may carry out provisional measures, which must 
be communicated vithin 48 hours to the judicial authorities and which, 

if the latter do not ratify them within the next 48 hours, are thereby 
revoked and declared null and void. 

All acts of physical and moral violence on persons subjected to limita- 
tions of freedom are punished. 

The law lays down che maximum period of preventive detention. 

Art. 14 

Personal domicile is inviolable. 

Inspection, search and distraint may not be carried out save in cases 
and in the manner laid down by law in conformity \v;th guarantees 
prescribed for safeguarding personal freedom. 

Special laws regukcc verifications and inspections for reasons of 
public health and safety, or for economic and fiscal purposes. 

Art. 15 

The liberty and secrecy of corresnondence and of every form of com- 
munication are inviolable. 
Limitations upon them may only be enfon ed by decision, for which 
O motives must be given, of the judicial authorit es with the guarantees laid 

ERIC down by law. 
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Art. 16 

Every citizen has he nght to reside and travel freely in any part of 
the metropolitan territory, save for such limitations as the laws may 
prescribe in a general way for reasons of health or security. No restric- 
tions may be prcsc/ibcd for political reasons. 

Every citizens free to leave the territory ot the Republic and rc-cnter 
it, save lor such obligati^^ns as are laid down by law (1). 

Art. 17 

Citizens are entitled to hold meetings peaceably and unarmed. 
No previous notice is required for meetings in places to which the 
public has access. 

For meetings in ptiblic thoroughfares previous notice must be com- 
municated to the aut?iorities, who may forbid them only for well es- 
tablished reasons of security or public safety. 

Art, 18 

Citizens are entitled to form associations without authorizat.on for 
reasons not forbidden to individuals by criminal law. 

Secret associations and those which pursue political aims, even indi- 
rectly, by means of organizations of a military character, are forbidden. 

(1) Military Servic and payment of taxes and dut'cs arc compulsory by law. 

Art. 19 

All are entitled to freely profess their religious convictions in any form, 
individually or in associations, to propagate them and to celebrate them 
in public or in private, save in the case of rites contrary to morality. 

Art. 20 

The religious character and the religious or confessional aims of an 
association or institution shall not involve special legal limitations or 
special fiscal burdens for its constitution, lege! s.atus or any of its 
activities. 

Art. 21 

All are entitled freely to express their thoughts by word of mouth, in 
vvriting, and by all other means of communication. 
The press may not be subjected to any authority or censorship. 
Distraint is aMowe'^ only by order of the judicial authorities, for which 
motives must be given, in the case of offences definitely laid down by 
the press law, or in the case of violation of the provisions which the 
said law prescribes fpr identifying responsible parties. 

In such cases, under conditions of absolute urgency and when th/ im- 
mediate intervention of the judicial authorities is not possible, distraint 
m ly be applied to the periodical press by ofiiccrs of the judicial police, 
who shall communicate the matter to the judicial a :thorities within 
24 hot* s. If the said judicial authorities do a-ot ratify the measure 
within the next 24 hours, the distraint is withdrawn and is null and void. 
The law may prescribe, by means of provisions of a general nature, 
that the financial sources of a periodical publication be made known. 

Printed publications, performances and all other manifestations con- 
trary to moraMty are forbidden. 

The law lays down proper provisions for preventing and repressing all 
violations. 
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Art. 22 

No one may be depr ved his legal status, his citizenship, or his 
name for political reasons. 

Art. 23 

No personal service or payment may be forced on anyone, save ac- 
cord^'^g to law. 

Art. 24 

All are entitled to institute legal proceedings for the protection of 
their own rights and Ifegitimate interests. 

Defence is an inalienable right at every stage of legal proceedings. 

The indigent are entitled, through special provisions, to proper means 
for action or defence at all levels of jurisdiction. 

The law lays down the conditions and methods for obtaining reparation 
for judicial errors. 

Art. 25 

No one may avoid proceedings resulting from offences against legisla- 
tion in force. 

No one may be punished save on the basis of a law which has come into 
force before the offence has been committed. 

i<o one may be subjected to security measures save in such cases as 
are laid down by law. 

Art. 26 

The extradition of a citizen is pem:itted only in cases expressly pro- 
vided for in international conventions. 

Extradition shaM ne\'er be permitted for political offences. 

Art. 27 

Criminal responsibil y is personal. 

The person accused is not considered guilty until final sentence has 
been pass'^d upon him. 

Pi nishment must not consist of measures contrary to humane pre- 
cepts and shall aim at reforming the person upon whom sentence is 
passed. 

The death penalty is not adimitted save in cases specified by military 
laws in time of war. 

Art. 28 

Officials and employees of the State an'^ of public bodies are directly 
responsible, according to the criminal, civ' and administrative laws, for 
acts committed in violation of rights. In tuch cases, civil responsibiUty 
extends to the State and to public bodies. 



Title II 

ETHICAL AND SOCIAL RELATIONS 

Art. 29 

The State recognizes the family as a natural association founded on 
marriaRe, 

^ Marriage is based on the mora) and legal equality of husband and 

j^py^^" wife, within the limits laid down by th^la\vs for ensuring family unity. 



Art. 30 



It IS the duty and right of parents to support, instruct and educate 
their children, even those born out of weulock. 

Should the parents prove incapable, the law states the way in which 
these duties shall be fulfilled. 

The law ensures full legal and social protection for children born out 
of wedlock consiSi*»nt with the rights of the members of the legitimate 
family. 

The law lays uown ruK and limitations for ascertaining patermt^'. 

Art. 31 

Th* Republic facilitates, by means of economic and other provisions. 
It safeguards nr.aternity, intancy and youth, promoting and encourag- 
ing institutions necessary for such purposes. 

Art. 32 

The Republic provides health safeguards as a basic right of the indl- 
vidi'al and in the interests of the community, and grants medical assis- 
tance to the indigent free of charge. • • • 

Art. 33 

The freedom of art and science and freedom of instruction in them 
is affirmed. 

The Republic layi down i;ener3l rules for education and establishes 
public schools of all kinds and grades. • • • 

Art. 34 

Education is available to everyone. 

Elementary education, imparted for at least eight years, is compulsory 
and free. 

Capable and deserving pupils, even if without financial resources, are 
entitled to attain the highest grades of learning. 

The Republic gives effect to -this privilege by means of scholarships, of 
contributions to the families of the pupils, and other provisions, to be 
obtained by competitive examination. 

Title III 

ECONOMIC RELATIONS 

Art. 35 

The Republic safeguards labour in all its forms and methods of 
execution. . • • 

An. 36 

An employed person is entitled to wages in proportion to tht quantity 
and quality of his work, and in any case sufficient to provide hini and 
his family with a free and dignified existence. . • • 
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Art. 37 

Female labour enjoys equal rights ani the same wages for the same 
work as male labour. Conditions of work must make it possibile for 
them to fulfil their essential fi^mily duties and provide for the adequate 
protection of mothers and children. 

The law prescribes the minimum age lor paid labour (1). 

The Republic prescribes special measures for safeguarding juvenile 
labour and guarantees equal pay for equal work. 

Art. .^8 

Every private citizen unable to work and unprovided with the resources 
necessary for existence is entitled to private and social a istance. . . . 

Art. 40 

The right to strike is exercised within the sphere of the laws concerning 
the subject 

Art. 41 

Private economic enterprise is open to all. 

It cannot, however, be applied in such a manner as to oe in conflict 
with social utility or when it is prejudicial to security, freedom and 
human dignity. 

The law prescribes sue ^ planning and controls as may be advisable for 
directing and coordinating public and private economic activities towards 
social objectives. 

Art. 42 

Ownership is public or private. Economic commodities belong to th'? 
State, to public bodies or to private person'^. • • • 

Title IV 

POfilflCAl RELATIONS 

Art. 48 

All private citizens, ma.e or fcmah, who are of age, are entitled to 
vote. 

Votes arc personal, equal, free and secret. To vote is a civic duty. • . « 



Art. 49 

All citizens have the right to freely form parties in order to contribute 
by democratic means to national policy 

Article XII of the Transitory Provisions, however, forbids the reorganization of the 
Fascist Party under any for»i 

Art. 50 

All citizens may submit petitions to Parliament demanding legislative 
measures or setting forth general needs. 

Art. 51 

All citizens of cither sex are eligible for public office and for elective 
positions on conditions of equality, according to the requir .es estab- 
lished by law ' • • • • 
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Art. 52 

The defence of the country is a moral duty of every citizen. 
Military service is compulsory, within the limits and in the manner 
la»d down by law. 

Art. 54 

All citizens have the duty of fealty to the Republic and shall respect 
the Constitution and the laws. 

Title IV 

THE JUDICIARY 
Art. 101 

Justice is administered in the name of the people. 
The judges are subject only to the laws (1). 

Art. 102 

The duties of the judiciary are carried out by permanent judges 
appointed and governed according to the provisions laid down in 
regulations on legal structure. » 

Art. 104 

The Judiciary is an independent structure and is not subject to any 
oth^r authority. • . . 



Art. 107 

Judges cannot be ren ovcd from office. , 

An. 108 

The rules governing legal structure and every judicial office are 
established by la^v. 

Section 11 - Regulations on Justice 
Art. Ill 

Valid reasons must be provided for all Icga' proceedings. 

Art. 112 

The Public Prosecutor is responsible for instituting penal proceedings. 

Art. 113 

Claims for protection of lights in matters of legitimate interest before 
the organs of normal or administrative justice are always alkwed 
against decisions taken by public administration. 

Such jurisdictional protection may not be exclusive or limited to 
special claims or to specific decisions. 

The law lays down those jurisdictional organs which may ar I 
decisions of public administration according to the provisions established. 

Art. 139 

The Republican structure is not subject to constitutional amendment 
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READING 35 

Eiut!')ean Convention for the Protection of 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 

(1953) 

Tlic Governments signatory hereto, being Members of the Council 
of Europe, 

Considering the Universal Declaration of Human Rights proclaimed 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations on lo December 1948; 

Considering that this Declaration aims at securing the universal and 
cdcclive recognition and observance of the Rights therein declared, 

(jHisjdcring that the aim of the Council of Europe is the achieve- 
ment of greater unity between its Members and that one of the methods 
by which that aim is to pursued is the maintenance and further 
realisation of Human Right and Fundamental Freedoms; 

Reaffirming their profound belief in those Fundamental Freedoms 
which are the foundation of justice and peace in the ^rorld and are 
best m;i'':'ained on the one hand by an effective political democracy 
and on the other by a common understanding tnd observance of the 
Human Rights upon which they depend; 

Being resolved, as the Go/ernmcnts of European countries wliich 
arc like- minded and have a common heritage of political traditions, 
ideals, '/rcedom and the rule of law, to tahc the nrst steps for *he 
collective enforcement of certain of the Rights stated in the Universal 
Declaration; 

f lave agreed as follows: 

Article i 

The High Contracting Parties shall secure to everyone vrithin their 
jurisdiction the rights and freedoms defined in Section I of this 
Convention. 

ARTICLt 1 

I. Everyone's right to life shall be protected by law. No one shall be 
deprived of his life intentionally save in the execution of a sentence 
of a court following his conviction of a crime for which this penalty 
is provided by law. . • • 

Article 3 

No one shall be subjected to torture or to iiihuman or degradmg 
treatment or punishment. 

Article 4 

1. No one shall be held in slavery or servitude. 

2. No one shall be required to perform forced or compulsory labour. 

Article j 

1. Everyone has tac right to liberty and security of person. 
No one shall be deprived of his liberty save in the following cnses 
and in accordance with a procedure prescribed by law: 

a. the lawful detention of a person after conviction by a compe- 
tent court; 

b, the lawful arrest or deien**on of person for non-compliance 
with the lawful order of a court or in order to secure the fulfilment 
of any obligation prescribed by law; • # « 
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Article 6 



1. In the determine ''ion of nis civil rights and obhgations or of any 
criminal charge against him, everyone is entitled to a fair and public 
hearing within a reasonable time by an indeper.dent and impartial 
txibunai established by law. Judgment ihail be pronounced publicly 
but the press and public may be excluded from ail or part of the trial 
in the interests of morals, public order or national security in a demo- 
cratic society, where the interests of juveniles or the protection of the 
private life of the parties so require, or to the extent strictly necessary 
in the opinion of the court in special circumstances where pubbcity 
would prejudice the interests of justice. 

2. Everyone charged with a criminal offence shall be presumed 
innocent until proved guilty according to law. 

3. Evef}'one charged with a criminal offence has the following 
minimam rights: 

tf. to be informed promptly, in a language which he understands 
and in detail, of the nature and cause of the accusation against him; 

b. to have adequate time and facilities for the preparation of his 
defence; 

c to defend himself in person or through legal assistance of his 
own choosing or, if has not sufficiert means to pay for legal assist- 
ance, to be given it free when the intcrrsts of justice so require; 

d. to examine or have exa^nined witnesses against him and to 
obtain the attendance and examination of "vitnesses on his behalf 
under the same conditions as witnesses against him; 

e, to have the free assistance of an interpreter If he cannot under- 
stand or speak the language used in court. » ^ * 

Articlf 8 

1. Everyone has the right to respect for his private and family life, 
his home and his correspondence. 

2, There shall be no interference by a public authority' with the 
exercise of this right except such as is in accordance with the law and 
is necessary in a democratic society in the interests of national sccunty, 
public :atny or the economic well-being of the country, for the 
prevention of disorder or crime, for the protection of health or morals, 
or for the protrcdon of the rights and freedoms of others. 

Article 9 

1. Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion; this right includes freedom to change his religion or bebef 
and freedom, either alone or in community with others and in public 
^r private, to r manifest his religion cr bebef, in worship, teaching 
practice and observance. 

2. Freedom to manifest one's religion or beliefs shall be subject 
only to such limitations as arc prescrib'-d b;' law and are ner^-ssar* 

in a democratic society in the interests of pubhc safety, for the pr 
tectioii of public order, health or morals, or for the protection or t. 
rights and freedoms of others. 

Article 10 

1. Everyone has the right to freedom of expression. This right sha 
include freedom to hold opinions and to receive and impart inform 
don and ideas without interference by public authority and regardle 
of frontiers. This Article shall not prevent States from requiring tr 
licensing of brcadcasdng, television or cinema enterprises. 

2. The exercise of these freedoms, since it carries with it dudes an 
responsibilities, may be subject to such fonnaliues, conditions, n 
s^'ricrions or penalties as are prescribed by law and are necessary in 
democratic society, in the interests of national security, territori^ 
integrity or public safety, for the prevention of disorder cr crime, fc 
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the protccuon of health or morals, for the protection of the reputatior 
or rights of others, for preventing the disclosure of informatior 
received in confidence, or for maintaining the authority aad impartialif 
of the judiciary. 

Article ii 

1. Everyone has the right to fr;:edom of peaceful assembly and tc 
freedom of association with orhers, including the right to form anc 
to join trade unions for the protection of his interests. 

2. No restrictions shall be placed on the exercise of thes", rights 
other than such is are prescribed by liw and are necessary in a demo- 
cratic society in the interests of national safety or public safety, foi 
the prevention of disorder or crime, for the protection of health or 
morals o. or the protection of the rights and freedoms of others 
This Artici shall not prevent the imposition of lawful restri- tloas on 
the exercise of these rights by members of the armed forces, of the 
)olice or of the administration of the State. 

Article 12 

Men and women of marriageable age have the right to marry and 
o found a family, according to the liational laws gover.iing thv 
:xerci$e of this right. 

Articus 13 

Everyone whose rights and freedoms as set forth in this Conventior 
are violated shall have an effective remedy before a national authorit}- 

notwithstanding that the violation has been committed by person 
acting in an official capacity. 

Article 14 

The enjoyment of the rights and freedoms set forth in this Con- 
veniion shall be secured without discrimination on any ground sucr 
as sex, race, colour, language, religion, political or other opinion 
national or social origin, association with a national minority, propert}', 
birth or other status. 

Article 15 

In time of war or other public emergency threatening the life of 

the nation any High Contracang Party may take measures derogatmg 

from its obligations under triis Convention to the extent strictly 

required by the exigencies of the situation, provided that such measures 

are not inconsistent with its other obligations under international 

law. • • • . 

Aaticix 19 

To ensure the observance of the engagements undcrttkcn by the 
High Contracting Parties in the present Convention, there shall be set 
up; 

1. A Europcar* Commission of Human Rights, hereinafter referred 
to as *the Commission'; 

2. A European Court of Human Rights, hereinafter referred to as 
'the Court'. . . • 

KatificaiioHt 

Austria Italy 

Belgium Luxembourg 

Cyprus Netherlands 

Denmark Norway 

Federal Republic of Gcnnany Saar^ 

Greece Sweden 

Iceland Turkey 

Ireland . United IGngdcm 
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READING 36. Elementary 

Italy (the Italian Republic) 

In the past year there has been a dramatic i ncrease 
in violence that is related to political issues "Not on- 
ly have there been more kidnappings for ransom but 
also more frequent street violence, assassinations, 
woundings, bombings, abductions, and murder." 

In 1978 a bill was passed that contains measures to 
protect property and to provide heavier sentences for 
kidnapping. The law includes life imprisionment if a 
kidnapped person dies. 

The law also allows for more police power. People 
who are arrested no longer have the right to a lawyer 
while the police are questioning them, even though 
that information cannot be used as evidence. Also, 
anyone can be detained for up to 24 hours or until 
they can prove their identity. As a result of the new 
law, the police immediately arrested hundreds of peo- 
ple suspected of being involved in terrorist activities. 

On March 16, 1978, former Prime Minister Aldo 
Moro was kidnapped by an armed group in Rome. All 
of the guards in his escort were murdered. The kid- 
nappers identified themselves as members of the Red 
Brigade — a group planning to overthrow the state by 
the use of violence. They later claimed that they had 
tried Aldo Moro in a "people's tribunal," that he had 



been found guilty and had been condemned to death. 
Amnesty Internationrl, along with many other or- 
ganizations, appealed for the life of Aldo Moro The 
appeals did not work and Moro s bcdy was discovered 
in Rome on May 9, 1978, 

Amnesty International continues to be concerned 
about the rights of innocent people in Italy and about 
poor treatment in specially created security prisons 
The Italian government has been willing to join Am- 
nesty International in investigating prison condi- 
tions. 

Amnesty International is alsoconcei ned about the 
length of time people in Italy have to stay in prison 
before their trial. They wrote, "Giovanni Venture, 

. was in detention awaiting trial for over four 
years, charged with taking part in 1967 in the bomb- 
ing in the Piazza Fontana in Milan which killed 16 
people," Conscientious objectors (people who refuse 
to join the military because they do not believe that it 
is ever right to kill) are also jailed because carrying 
out military service is a law in Italy, Most conscien- 
tious objectors in prison in Italy are Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses, 

Summarized from: 

Amnesty International Report. 1978. London, Am- 
nesty International, 1979. pp 221-2. 
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Italy (the lialvvi Republic) 

In llic year in Il.ily Ihcic Ims hcon a innrlicd iiKPjnsc in violence. Not only 
Iki.'o thcic been niorc luitMi^piii^s foi Mir^oni hut ulso moro Ircqujnt sh( ct viol- 
ence, ussassinations, wcjiiJjirzs. hotnbin«'s, alHkicuons anil mu'di-r for djclaicil 
political lmhI > hy extremist frcuips ot' l)<)tli \ vA\{ :nul left. 

In 1978, the dovcriimenl untler the r hnstian Democrat P'-mv* Minister, Signoi 
CJiulio Aiulreoiti, mtroihiccil new n,eat>u»LS to ctnnhat act^ ot Icrronsm A Ihirteen- 
niticlc l>i)i \vliich I Jtanw la>v in Maich 1 978 Cf^ntams I'leiKi'ies lo prot;*ct property 
r^ntl provides for heaviei ,sentunc':s lor Jij'jiTent ile-jrees of i idnappin.i;. I he law 
allows imprisonment loi hie (ct^ast(tlo) mi the e\ent of ,i kidnapped person ilyin^v 

Thcic are also provisions to eliminate some feature of the secret preliminary 
proccctlinps which had pK\ioii;ly eonstiamed in\cst!'Mlmg m;ii;istK!ics, and to 
allow a con^illc^ahle e\pans:on in pohee power. People nnesled in tlic act of 
coiiimiMinj; an offence no Ionizer have the right to le.jal /epp sontniion duriPj: 
interro;^ation. Howcvei, mformation ohtain'*(' .uch le.ierioyjHons cjnnol he 
used as eviJenc'i, In addilnm, tlic law sljpuiiitcb that anvoiu may det.aned and 
held for up to 24 Jiours oi .intii the^' can pmve thei! idLn(d\ . liie Niini^^lc of t!ie 
Ijileno) now has ii»Cie:ised power to KNjuest anthnri/atmn loi wi:c-tappiiu\ ami 
llie period lime for \\ neh an autiioii/alion lasts has Iven leruUluMud hinal'y. 
it is now obli«^*niory to lepoii llie sale oi rentmi; of propei ly lo l^dl the pohc; 
who tiie parties involved are 

These spcial powers came into lorre by Deciec I^^.v on 23 Maich and 
the i)olice iipinediately u^.d them lo ancst and hold - p,'!idm.'! in\es,i^ation of 
their identities hiiiulicds oj' |rfli,^ts suspected ol being 'nij^h ated 'w. oi havmiz 
kiKnvlcdiic terrorist activities. 

The most recent and niosl serious in a long scnes ol vioLat conrronlalion^» 
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between liic Oovcinincul aiul c\trnni«^t [;i(nips rook i^Kii'; on 16 Nf:iKh P)7.S, 
wht'ii the fouiicr Prime Muiislcr aiul le;idei ot the CniisiMii DeinotntiL P.irly. 
Alilo Muro, Nvjis kiiln:ip|H-il i^y arnieil ^Moiip iti Roiuc. All {\k j^ujuIs in his 
cseort were niiirrlrretl Tie kuln^tnpers itlentillt'd ih»ntsi\.'s in. .i stat^.!n« n' on 
18 Mjrch belonj-inu lo l!ie Med Uiii'.ules -j juoup 'X^niinilled lo the lu.- of 
violence and of :i 'M»;.lei»y of le!isii.n'*:i:. ;i *nst step low.iMi . the o\<T!hio\\ ol ll'e 
slate The Red Ihi-iades cl.iniivd in;it SijMioi \s\oro wjs b.wv.i held ni a **peopl'.*'s 
piison" iind woidd ^zo on lu:il l\U)ie a "p^^'^S^'^' s t:ibunnr\ On 15 Ai^iil die Red 
Biii j(h*>^ uiinotniced thai his inlei ro:'atirn was finished, tlial ho had i).-en K inu! 
**gui!ly** and liad hce:i vMndeinneu lo aeadi. 

Annies^y hUejn:dTon;d is iied a p»ev, leleasc on 17 Aj'nd. appcahn:' foi Ihe life 
of Miio fdom his. hke api'^ als fioni many olh<'t .uM'.\ v w,.s of no i;va!! and his 
nundcred bod> was di^eo^eI'.*d m Ktmie on May 

Ainiusty hileinat.Hn:! e«ait'nues lo he eoneeine<i a! leooHsand aMeurJioiN ol 
in;dlrcalnienl and l-jil eor.:I:!ion; m Itahui K^siiliilu'ps r^' i •^nlniemeiil . ii.''iudm/ 
the nine reeentiy Lie jUhI sp^^i.il ee;i!ity pn-'ins. Aninesiy liKernalional I h.* re I ore 
wroU 111 May P^7S lo J i.uko I- van;'eh>;i. ihe iMider Seru-i iry r{ Slate of the 
Piesidency of the Coi^jed. s.iyiiii: !hat i( was wdhii/ lose! I'p a pioj^.-rnuesiiyniion 
ut eondilion> in nK.-pee!al-"*eurity prisons. When this teller w.iv sent, du i<;di,in 
(iiovuriinepr had puhlrly expiesscd lis own wilhn;mess to co-opeiale iuMy 'n 
such on irw^sli'Mliun. 

'Ihe tielays ai all slni!«'s in cases before the Italian courts is another ipattei of 
concoiii lo Amnesty Intemjlionid Ihe pi'^blem is moie acute ;;i common ciiniinal 
cases since many ot the dclend:.n^' )•: polUicaliy moiivatcd cases aie tried under 
special lapui penal pr«»cetiures. Ilow jvei. thp. is not always so. (,:o\ jniii Venlnra, 
foi exampk\ was in djlentuin awaitiii|» trial loi ovtr foui y\.;s, clui^-ed wit!i 
taking p:Mt ir !'yi9 in llic luiml)nu', ni the Pin/./a l-ontana in Mdai» which kilfxl 
16 people. He subseqnenlly ukuIc an ;ppMeaiion to the huropi^^an Commission 
on Ihmian Miidits m Strasbourg, claiming, that he had been denied his ri'dil lo a 
fail tnal within a le.isonable time, as jinaranteed by Artrdc 6 of the liuiopv^nii 
Conventii^n on Human Kiylits. 'I he Commission al its Aprd 1978 ses^'.ion accepted 
the adnii^^ri)ility of hi^ application. Amnesty Inten.atioiial wiolc to the Mmisie'- 
of Justice in 1976, exprcssnu; concern al the dclav m bringing Giovanni Veiuui.i 
to trial. 

Amnesty International groups woikeo for a total of seven idopled conscientious 
objectors during the yuir 1977 - 78, fp,e of whom have now been relL\ped after 
ser\'in{\ nn aver;ij:e of 12 montlis' imprisonment. '] hose still in piison. include one 
Amnesty Inlernalioni:' adoptee, h'ranco Pascllo. who was sent jnccii to 14 niontns' 
hnpiisoniPent lor rcfusnv] to tahV out military service (the usual char^^e) and. at a 
separate trial, to a finthcr 12 months' for rctnsal to register for military sen ice 
In Noveml er 1^77. when tlic fi.st term of impnsonnu-ui v) a mditaiy j^ri^on 
e;:piied, li'» was transferred to a cixihan prison to ser\e the scv-oiid semence All 
sewn conscientious objectors atlopted by Amm^sty International ueie '*tot.d 
resisted'' to inilitaiy sorviLC in ihnt tl. y objected or polilica! lirounds to both 
111 *.riiy aiui alternative service Most conscientious objcctois ni prison in Italy are 
Jeliovah's Witnesses. 



Amnesty Liternational Report, 1978, London' Am- 
nesty International, 1979 pp 221-2 



READING 37 

Suspected Subversives Exiled to Remote Regions 
Peter Nichols 

ROME, Feb. 19. Support from Britain, France and 
other European countries is being sought by oppon- 
ents of the decision by Rome police to use a form 
of internal exile against suspected subversives. 

The first extreme left-winger to suffer this 
measure is an anarchist, Signor Roberto Mander, 
aged 26, who was sent on Tuesday to the tiny is- 
land of Limosa, off the southern coast of Sicily 
where he will spend the next two years under 
strict supervision. 

He was seen off at the station by a group of sup- 
porters who had heard that the inhabitants of Li- 
mosa were protesting against his arrival. Similar 
cases brought by the police are coming before ? 
Rome court this week. 

Recourse to this device began in its present 
form early this year, and has caused widespread 
criticism. In the past, its best known use was a- 
gainst persons suspected of Mafia connexions. 
The practice of sending them to distant parts of I- 
taly is frequently said to have helped to spread Ma- 
fia activities to areas hitherto free of them. 

The measure, which was used by the Fascists 
against their opponents, dates from pre-Fascist 
days. In 1975 it was extended to cover alleged po- 
litical subversives and persons thought likely to 
commit crimes. 

Criticisms of it form part of an increased interest 
here in civil rights. Other aspects of the penal sys- 
tem which are under attack include the continued 
use of criminal lunatic asylums, conditions inside 
the new high security prisons and the standard me- 
dical treatment to prisoners in all types of prison. 

These are the relatively new elements that have 
come to the forefront as a nart of the debate on 
how the state should be dealing with the growing 
problem of political violence. 

A case that will come up before a Rome court on 
Tuesday is that of Signor Massimo Fieri, a student 
leader. The court will decide whether or not to 
have him deported to some remote part of the 
country. Signor Fieri points out that no criminal 
charges are pending against him and his numerous 
trials have all ended in acquittal. 

Aged 34, he has a degree in physics. Apart from 
being a student leadei, he is also an active oppon- 
ent of the Government's policy of buiMing nuclear 
power stations. 

He feels the Communist Farty is responsible for 
growing repression. He accuses the Communists of 
among other things, supporting the use of exile 
against such persons as himself. 



He talks more highly as a convinced revolution- 
ary, of the British system. prefer a good bourge- 
ois democracy to a bad dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat." Ilr says internal exile exists only m Chile 
and the Soviet Union apart from Itedy. 

The Times London, Feb 20, 1978 
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Italian Political Exile Endures Island Banishment 

Isle of Linosa, Italy — Crystal clear warm seas, co- 
balt blue Mediterranean skies, and only the chug of 
fishing leunches and clop of donkey's hooves to dis- 
turb the quiet. 

It sounds like the brochure describing an ideal va- 
cation; and last year nearly 3,000 people flocked to 
this remote island to enjoy its climate and scenic 
beauty. 

But for Roberto Mander, who is being paid a daily 
allowance of $3.50 to live here for a year the island is 
not a resort. 

For Mr. Mander is living here in exile. 

He was sent to linosa, half-way between Sicily and 
North Africa, under a law which allows the Italian 
authorities to make people active in politics leave the 
country even when there is no proof of crime. 

Mr. Mander, who is in his mid-20s, arrived here 
February 17 in a blaze of publicity and the400 island- 
ers soon set up a blockade to protest against his pres- 
ence. 

The islanders cut themselves off from the outside 
world and refused service to the ferry which brings 
supplies to Sicily. 

The islanders, who supplement their meager live- 
lihoods from fishing and farming by giving board and 
lodging to summer tourists, said visitors would avoid 
the island if it became a regular dumping ground for 
suspected political activists. 

Parliament in Rome is now expected to abolish the 
law which allowed the police to banish Mr. Mander 
But because of the slow pace of legislation it may be 
months before he gets off the island. 

"Meanwhile, I just sit here," says Mr. Mander who 
has strong left-wing views but uenies charges of in- 
volvement with politically violent groups. 

Exiles like Mr. Mander are supposed to work in the 
community they are sent to. But Mr. Mander sees no 
chance of finding a job on this tiny island, which 
measures less than 11 miles around. There are al- 
ready 37 islanders out of work. 

The exiles also are supposed to live with the locals. 
But Linosans have refused Mr. Mander both board 
and lodging and there are no restaurants and hotels. 
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"I have to sleep at the police station and buy bread 
and tins from a shop," he said. 

"No one ever gives me food, so I haven't had a hot 
meai since I arrived here," he explained. 

Mr. Manders said he came here, instead of refusing 
the order and facmg arrest, to underline what he calls 
the absurdity and injustice of the system of exile in 
Italy. 

Summarized from Christian Science Monitor, 
April 3, 1978. 
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ROME— **They're at it again," said a middle-aged 
woman whose tone betrayed a mixture of dislike 
and grudging admiration. 

She was pointing to a young man with a mega- 
phone, a member of Italy's small but active Radical 
Party, who stood in Rome's spacious Piazza Navona 
energetically exhorting passersby to **sign here if 
you want to force Parliament to enact the reforms 
our constitution guarantees us, abolish the Concor- 
dat with the Vatican, change the military code and 
end public finanr'ng of political parties." 

Nearby, other party workers at hastily set-up 
chairs and tables were busy coaxing signatures sup- 
porting an eight-point civil-rights referendum. 

Volunteers from among the party's 4,000 milit- 
ants have collected more than the 500,000 signa- 
tures needed for a popular referendum that, by 
abolishing eight major Italian laws, could overhaul 
totally some basic institutions— and its traditional 
relationship with the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Radicals are now seeking 700,000 signatures to de- 
feat any_ effort at mass challenges. 

The chief sponsors of the successful Italian di- 
vorce drive and the most active supporters of the 
continuing abortion fight, the Radicals are confid- 
ent that their reliance on direct democracy will 
pay off once again. 

Their eventual success in completing the peti- 
tion and in getting out the vote next spring if the 
referendum is held, could also confirm some fore- 
casts tnat this increasingly anti-Communist group 
of highly vocal social reformers will play a grow- 
in role in Italy. . . 

Washington Post, June 8, 1977. 
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450 Foreign Wives Angered by Curb on Rights m 
Italy 

Henry Tanner 

(Rewritten and Summarized) 

The Italian government is insistmg on strict en- 
forcement of a 68 year-old law that requires foreign 
women marrying Italians to automatically acquire 
Italian citizenship. About 450 women employed at 
the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (F.A.O. Rome) are affected by the law. They will 
lose many benefits that were written into their con- 
tracts when they were hired as international civil 
servants (before they were married). The women will 
lose their original nationality and fear that they 
could not be repatriated in the event of an interna- 
tional crisis. They also point out that the law does not 
apply equally to foreign men marrying Italian wom- 
en. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization is current- 
ly negotiating a new set of agreements with the Ital- 
ian government. The women have demanded that the 
agreement not be signed unless the lav/ is no longer 
enforced. They charge that "by failing to get the Ital- 
ian government to waive the 1912 law, the U.N. or- 
ganization has become an accomplice in depriving 
them of their original nationality." The F.A.O. direc- 
tors recognize the women's original nationality with- 
in their agency, but claim that they cannot influence 
the Italians to change their laws. 

The emphasis on enforcement of the law is due to 
Italian authorites reactingto terrorism in Italy. They 
are tightening a wide range o" regulations dealing 
with law ard order. For example, a pending bill will 
require all Italian citizens to urry identity cards 
that, when fed into a computer, will giv^ extensive 
background information on the card carrier. All for- 
eigners are required to carry identity papers at all 
times. 

The 450 women at F A 0. are primarily British. 
Some come from other European countries and the 
United State? Italian law forbids dual citizenship 
and the women have been pressured to give up their 
old passports. Double taxation is a potential problem, 
and the women would lose the right to have foreign 
currency. 

"The protesters basic argument is that the F A 0 , 
as a United Nations agency, is morally and legally 
bound to protect them against the loss of the material 
and moral rights they were enjoying at the time they 
consented to become its employees " 

Summarized from New York Times. April 29, 

1980. 
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Feminism in Europe. Italy 
Elizabeth Pond 

"It*8 the biggest social change in Italy in the past 10 years," asserts one 
foreigner 9 a woinan. 

"It doesn't go anywhere. It's just upper middle class, with a lot of rad- 
ical chic," disagret^s another. 

"In these latest years it has spread enormously; it's probably even too big/' 
coomeats a longtime Italian feminist. 

'^he feminist movement?" ask a half dozen young Italian women in the Rome YWCA 
uncomprehendingly. They refer a questioner to the Vomao's House on the Via del Gov- 
erno Vecchio as if it vere some foreign embassy. 

Virtually everycne does agree, however, that it began a decade ago with the 
campaign for a new divorce law in Italy. Fledgling feminists, including many pol* 
itical radicals to the left of the Italian Communist party, and some Fulbrighf 
scholarship returnees froa feminist-consciousAmerica, pressed for a change in the 
country's roale*dominated society. They drafted a law giving Italian women equal 
rights with men in getting divorce for the first time in history. 

The feminists shamed the vell*organized wing of the Connunist party (and the 
sniller, less important Socialist Party) into supporting them. And they persuaded 
the perennially dominanat and tradition-minded Christian Democrats to vote for the 
divorce law on the condition that a popular referendum be held after passage. The 
firm expectation was that the conservative Italians would then defeat the divorce 
law in this first use of the referendum in postwar Italy. 

The firm expectation was wrong. The Christian Democrats were shocked and the 
feminists astounded by the lop-sided 60 per cent of the electorate that approved the 
law in 1974. Village women in old-fashioned southern Italy, it turned out, wanted 
the right to get divorced-- or at It^ast to legalize five-year-old de facto separa- 
tions, as the cautious new law authorized-- jus*: as much as their middle-class 
urban sisters in Rome and Milan. So did the poor women in Rome's outlying slums, 
which produced one of the heaviest turnouts for the vote. 

The explanation of this surprising support for divorce offered by Alma Sab- 
atini, one of the early feminist leaders, is simple: "The less subtle male superior- 
ity is, the clearer it is. Consciousness-raisinj; among women is easier, once it gets 
started. They see things more clearly for themselves. I think in other societies it's 
more concealed." 

Concurring in this judgement, one foreign reporter cites examples of illiterate 
peasant women who have developed a strong feminise outlook after brutal beatings by 
their husbands. 

Whatever the process of "consciousness-raising," its momentum carried through 
to the second big feminist issue, abortion. Despiire the opposition of the Roman 
Catholic Church, Roman Catholic Italy passed a law in 1978 that, on paper at last, 
legalized abortion. 

As with the divorce law, this seemed to be a case of legalizing existing prac- 
tice. Even the most conservative estimates calculate one abortion for every live 
birth in Italy. 
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Looking back on the 1970s, Rome University sociologist Franco Ferrarotti 
sees the following feminist gains: Beyond divorce and abortion, Italian women have 
attained legal equality in employment, a share in family decisions, and nondiscrim- 
ination for illegitimate children. 

The woman is no longer the sole guilty party in cases of adultery. The soci- 
ologist points out r.hat "crimes of passion" in which a man kills a wife or sister 
who has had sexual relations out of wedlock are now fully punishable as murder and 
are not to be dismissed with a light prison sentence. 

Furthermore, women have gained unprecedented access to higher education in the 
past decade. Half of today's university students are vomen. Women have also en- 
tered professional fields that formerly were closed to them. 

To b€ sure, their numbers are still tiny in news Jiedia and law offices. 
Those who become doctors tend to get channeled to specialties like gynecology. Those 
who move into university teaching tend to get channeled to ''feminine" subjects like 
pedagogy or family sociology. But the numbers are increasing. 

In addition, in the past decade more husbands have begun to help push the 
baby carriages. 

Daniela Colombo, a former teacher a-^d the current rotating chief editor of 
the feminist magazine Effe, agrees that women have made legal gains. She calls the 
Italian abortion law one of the best in Europe, and she uescribes Italy's equal-pay, 
non-discrimination, naternity-leave, and child-day-center laws as advanced. 

She points out that Italian women did lot have to fight for an equal-rights 
amendment as American women are doing because equality is already guaranteed to women 
in the Italian Constitution. 

The unfortunate thing, however, is that "laws are not observed in this country-- 
not Just laws about women, but T'^ws as a whole," says the Effc editor. 

Despite flowery guarantees, women have suffered much more than men from the 
recession of the past fiv'«^ years, from unemployment, from the housing shortage, she 
says. Compulsory maternity benefits now mean that many companies avoid hiring young 
women altogether. Many doctors and hospitals refuse to perform legal abortions. Con- 
struction of child-care centers has come to a halt for lack of money. 

At the no-men-al lowed Casa del la Donna on the Via del Governo Vecchio some women 
have taken it into their own hands no try to improve woman's lot. In the formerly 
empty Roman palazzo that they have been squatting in for the past three years (the 
Rome government, a partial owner of the building, no longer tries to evict them) 
they provide legal and psychological help for abused womeu and counseling on contra- 
ception and abortion. 

The women of Casa della Donna also sponsor discussion groups among housewives, 
mothers, photographers, Alitalia stewardesses, craftswomen, and others. The rundown 
but roomy palazzo, currently being whitewashed and renovated by volunteers also has 
space for theater performances and for such activities as violin and guitar lessons. 

By far the main current concern of the house is violence against women, in- 
cluding rape and wife beating. The feminist focus on this issue has s ready brought 
much Lidden family violence into the open, and the hope is th^.t this ncreased public 
awareness of the problem will be the first step in diminishing it. 
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Eventually the casa aay become a home for battered women and children who need 
a temporary place to stay. 

The Italian feminists have made enormous h«»^dvay in a notoriously male chauvin- 
ist society. They have experienced enoiinous disappointments-- including a stinging 
backlash from some men. The feminists now are at the uncomfortable stage where they 
have aroused a lot of feminine expectations-* but have not yet roused much masculine 
willingness to meet these expectations. 

It's a question of attitudes and education, DaiiieU Colombo maintains. 

•The education of girls has charged radically in the past decade, she ex- 
plains, whele the education of boys has changed hardly at all. ''Girls now go to 
school. They are taught that they should be Independent, ahve a job, ba brave and 
courageous. But the boys haven't changed. They are afraid of being feminized/* 

It is in t' .s attitude that Effe editor Colombo sees the next challenge of 
the Italian women's movement. 

Christian Science Mom tor. Sept 14, 1979. 
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ITALY 

The Italian constitution recognizes all the basic political 
and civil liberties and a number of fundamental economic and 
social rights. These rights are generally honored in practice, 
even in the face of the terrorist violence occuring in that 
country. 

1. Respect for the Integrity of the Person, Including 
Freedom from: 

a. Torture 

Freedom from torture is guaranteed by law and respected in 
practice . 

b. Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or 
Punishment 

Freedon from cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or 
punishment is guaranteed by law and respected in practice. 

c. Arbitrary Arrest or Imprisonment 

Freeion from arbitr^.ry arrest or imprisonment is guaranteed 
by law and general respected in practice. 

The Italian Penal Coie-thp no-called Rocco Law— was enacted 
ourinn the fascist era. Although substantially amended. 
It rei..«ir.E tne basis of Italian penal law, and authorizes 
certain restrictions on civil liberites. For example, it 
oucl.iws defamation of state institutions and governmoni , 
aa well as foreign ana ecclesiastical officials. 

The Peale law which deals with criminal procedures, was 
oassed m 197G in resDonse to increasing terrorism and was 
CG:irirmcd by a f jblic referendum in 1973. It establishes broad 
powers of arrest and imprisonment, and is considered by 
most political parties to be too stringent and in nct^d of 
aniendnent. Parliamentary action on draft legislation to 
tT.end the law hci3 been periding since 1977 and was recently 
postponed for the fourth time. 

d. Denial of Fair Public Trial 



Fair public trial is guaranteed by law and respected in 
pactice. However, as in some other Western European 
cotintries, a per.^on may be legally imprisoned wit?iout 
bail for up to two years before his case is referred to a 
judge for trial. In the current yeir, for c:<a7iplo, several 
^ alleged terrorists have been arrested and c»rc still ir. 

gj^^" prison without any date fixed foj^^h^ triki!. 
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e. Invasion of the Home 

Trecdom from invasion of tho home is guaranteeti by law and 
respected in practice. !io->;ovor, several cases of entry 
into ho»nos vitliout legal autliorizatioPi have occurred. 



7. Governmental Policies Relating to the Fulfillment 
of Such Vital Needs as Food, Slielter, Health Care 
"ind Education: 

Italy hab an extensive system of social welfare benefits 
covering old age, retirement, health and unemployment. Tlioso 
programs have experi'^nced continuing problems or incfficiciiL 
administration which have resulted in inequities m sorrie 
cases. The Govornnient recognizes this problem and is 
attempting to improve social services. 

3. Respect for Civil and Political Liberties, 
Including : 

a. Freedom of Speech, Press, Religion and 
Assembly 

These freedoms are noimally inviolate. However, one clear 
violation of freedom of the press is the regular confiscatjon 
of Male, a weekly newspaper of political satire. 

b. Freedom of Movement Within the Country, Foreign 
Travel and Emigration. 

There is freedom of movement, foreign travel and emigration. 

c. Freedom to Participate in the PoliticaJ Process 

Political acti/ity on the part of citizens is universal. 
Political parties represent the entire spectrum, fiom left 
to right. In a typical parliamentary election, over 90 
percent of eligible voters cast ballots. 

In some areas, notably the rural south, there remains a 
tendency to cast women in traditional roles and to delimit 
their freedom of action accordingly. 

A. Government Attitude and Record Regarding Inter- 
national and Non-governmenta] Investigation of 
Alleged Violations of HUman Rights: 

The Italian Government has an excellent record in supporting 
human rights throu^-hout the world. Italy has not been the 
subject of investigation of alleged human rights viclations. 



Country RepoHs on Human Rights Practices for 
1979.1] S Department of State. Washington Su- 
perintendent of Documents, 1980. 
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Dola and Babi were very close friends— so close, 
people thought they were twins. Even after they 
grew up, they couldn't bear to be apart. When the 
time came for them to marry, they chose two bro- 
thers, and went to share the same home. 

Now Dola wanted very much to have a baby. 

ERLC 



She planted a kola nut tree m the yard of her new 
home, and prayed to the tree's spirit every day to 
help her have a child. But animals soon began to 
nibble at the little tree's leaves, a*"d Dola feared 
that her tree would die before it could help her. 
When Babi learned of Dola's problem, she knew 

1,0 ..J 
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just what to do. She brcaght out the neck of a large 
broken pitcher, and showed Dola how to cover the 
tree with it so that animals couldn't reach the 
leaves. Dola thanked her friend happily. 

The tree grew quickly then. In a few years, it 
was full-grown and its nuts were the best in the 
village. Dola grew wealthy selling the nuts. 

But as Dola grew more wealthy, Babi grew more 
and more jealous of her friend's success. One day, 
she asked Dola to return the neck of her pitcher. 
She knew this couldn't be done without breaking 
either the pitcher neck or the tree, for the branches 
had grown too wide for the neck to be slipped off. 
Dola cried and oegged her friend to change her 
mind, but Babi kept insisting she wanted her pitch- 
er neck back unbroken. 

The two women went to court, where the judge 
ruled that what belonged to Babi should be return- 
ed to her. The kola nut tree was cut down. Dola 
was heartbroken. 

A few months later, Babi had a baby girl. Dola 
gave her a beautiful brass ring to put around the 
baby's neck. Babi was very pleased. 

But exactly ten years later, on the little girl's 
birthday, Do!a asked Babi to give back the ring. 
Babi was terrified, for, just as the kola nut tree's 
branches had grown wid * than the pitcher's neck, 
the child's head had grown bigger than the brass 
ring. The only way to take the ring off without 
breaking it was to cut off the child's head. 

Again, Dola and Babi went to court. After hear- 
ing Dola's claim to the ring and remembering his 
judgment in favor of Babi in the 3arlier case, the 
judge decided that Dola was right: she could have 
her ring back without breaking it. What was her's 
should be returned to her. He fixed a day for the 
child's hea ' to be cut off in front of all the 
villagers— so that they, too, could learn the danger 
of jealousy. 

The day came. Everyone gathered in the king's 
palace to watch the beheading. As the sword was 
raised, the king told the people that, just as the 
tree was cut down to return the pitcher neck, the 
child would be killed to return the brass ring. 
Suddenly, Dola stopped the executioner. She cried 
that she didn't want to hurt an innocent child jus^ 
because of her mother's jealousy. And she said that 
if people kept on returning evil for evil, the evil 
would never, ever end. In front of all the villagers, 
Dola forgave Babi for what she had done to her 
kola nut tree. 

The king, the judge and the villagers went home 
happily. From that day on, Dola and Babi were 
closer friends than ever. And. every time one of 
them would become angry with the other, she 
\ ould remember her lesson— and return good, 
not evil, for evil. 

Adapted by Jean Gerbini from an old Nigerian folk 
taie as retold by Amos Tutuola. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 

FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF NIGERIA 
1979 

15. (1) The motto of the Federal Republic of Ni- 
geria shall b Jnity and Faith, Peace and Progress. 

(2) Accordingly, national integration shall be 
actively encouraged, whilst discrimination on the 
grounds of place of ongin, sex, religion, status, 
ethnic or linguistic association or ties shall be pro- 
hibited. 

(3) For the purpose of promoting national in- 
tegration it shall be the duty of the State to^ 

(a) provide adequate facilities for and en- 
courage free mobility of people, goods and 
services throughout the Federation; 

(b) secure full residence rights for every 
citizen ill all parts of the Federation. 

(c) encourage intermarriage among persons 
from different places of origin or of different 
religious, ethnic or linguistic associations or 
ties, and 

(d) promote or encourage the formation 
of associations that ^ut across ethnic, ling- 
uistic, religious or other sectional barriers. 

(4) The State shall foster a feeling of belong- 
ing and of involvement among the various peoples 
of the Federation, to the end that loyalty to the 
nation shall overrise sectional loyalties. 

(5) The State shall abolish all corrupt prac- 
tices and abuse of power. 

16. (1) The State shall, within the context of the 
ideals and objectives for which provisions are made 
in this Constitution-- 

(a) control the national economy in such msn- 
ner as to secure the maximum welfare, freedom 
and happiness of every citizen on the basis of 
social justice and equality of status and oppor- 
tunity; 

(b) without prejudice to its right to operate 
or participate in areas of the economy other 
than the major sectors of the economy, manage 
and operate the major sectors of the economy; 

(c) without prejudice to the right of any per- 
son to participate in areas of the economy with- 
in the major sector of the economy, protect the 
right of every citizen to engage in any economic 
activities outside the m«jor sectors of the econ- 
omy. 

(2) The State shall direct its policy towards 
ensuring— 

(a) the promotion of a planned and balanced 
economic development; 

(b) that the material resources of the commun- 
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ity are harnessed distributed as best as pos- 
sible to serve the common good; 

(c) that the economic system is not operated 
in such a manner as to permit the concentration 
of wealth or the means of production and ex- 
change in the hands of few individuals or of a 
group; and 

(d) that suitable and adequate shelter, suitable 
and adequate food, reasonable national minimum 
living wage, old age care and pensions, and unem- 
ployment and sick benefits are provided for all 
citizens. . ■ . 

(c) government actions shall be humane; 

(d) exploitation of human or natural resources 
in any form whatsovever for reasons other th£in 
the good of the community shall be prevented; 

(e) the independence, impartiality and mtegr- 
rity of courts of law, and easy accessibility there- 
to shall be secured and maintained. 

(3) The State shnll direct its policy towards en- 
suraing that— 

all citizens witnout discrimination on any 
ground whatsoever have the opportunity for se- 
curing adequate means of livelihood and well as 
adequate opportunities to secure suitable em- 
ployment; 

(b) conditions of work are just and humane, 
and that there are adequate facilities for leisure 
and for social, religious and cultural life; 

(c) the health, safety and welfare of all persons 
in employment are safeguarded and not endan- 
gered or abused; 

(d) there are adequate medical and health fac- 
ilities for all persons; 

(e) there is equal pay for equal work without 
discrimination on account of sex, or on any 
other ground whatsoever; 

(f) children, young persons and the aged are 
protected against any exploitation whatsoever, 
and against moral and material neglect; and 

(g) provision is made for public assistance 
in deserving cases or other conditions of need. 

18. (1) Government shall direct its policy to- 
wards ensuring that there are equal and adequate 
educational opport^onities at all levels. 

(2) Government shall promote science and 
technology. 

(3) Government shall strive to eradicate illiter- 
acy; and to this end Government shall as and when 
practicable provide— 

(a) free, compulsory and universal primary 
education; 

(b) free secondary education; 

(c) free university education; aiid 

(d) free adult literacy programme. 

19. The State shall promote Nigerian Unity, as 
well as total political, economic, social and cultur- 
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al liberation of Nigeria and all other forms of inter- 
national co-operation conducive to the consolidation 
of universal peace and mutual respect and friendship 
among all peoples and States, and shall combat 
racial discrimination in all its manifestations. 

20. The State shall piotect and er.hance Niger- 
ian culture. 

21. The press, radio, television and other agencies 
of the mass media at all times shall be free to up- 
hold the fundeimental objectives contained in this 
Chapter and uphold the responsibility and account- 
ability of the Government to the people. 

22. The national ethic shall be Discipline, Self- 
reliance and Patriotism. . . . 

(10) The Government of the Federation or of a 
State shall not adopt any religion as State Religion. 

(11) (1) The National Asrembly may make laws 
for the Federation or any part thereof with respect 
to the maintenance and securing of public safety 
and public order and providing, maintaining and 
securing of such supplies and services as may be de- 
signated by the National Assembly as essential sup- 
plies and services. . . . 

30. (1) Every person has a right to life, and no one 
shall be deprived intentionally of his life, save in ex- 
ecution of the sentence of a court in respect of a 
crimin.'J offence of which he has been found guilty. 

(2) A person shall not be regarded as having 
been deprived of his life in contravention of this 
section if he dies as a result of the use, to such ex- 
tent and in such circumstances as are permitted by 
law, of such force as is reasonably necessary— 

(a) for the defence of any person from unlaw- 
ful violence or for the defence of property; 

(b) in order to effect a lawful arrest or to pre- 
vent the escape of a person lawfully detained; or 

(c) for the purpose of suppressing a riot, in- 
surrection or mutiny. 

31. (1) Every individual is entitled to respect for 
the dignity of his person, and accordingly— 

(a) no person shall be subjected to torture or 
to inhuman or degrading treatment; 

(b) no persons shall ^e held in slavery or ser- 
vitude; and 

(c) no pel-son shall be required to perform 
forced or compulsory labor. 

(2) For the purposes of subsection (1) (c) of 
this section, **forced or compulsory labor" does 
not include— 

(a) any labor required in consequence of the 
sentence or order of court; 

(b) Hny labor required of members of the arm- 
ed forces of the Federation or the Nigerian Pol- 
ice Force in pursuance of their duties as such or 
in the armed forces of the Federation, any labor 
required instead of such service; 

(c) any labor required which is reasonably 
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necessary in the event of any emergency or calam- 
ity threatening the life or well-being of the com- 
munity; or 

(d) any labor or service that forms part of 

(i) normal communal or other civic obliga- 
tions for the well-being of the community; 

(ii) such compulsory' national service in the 
armed forces of the Federation as may be pre- 
scribed by an Act of the National Assembly; or 

(iii) such compuslory national service which 
forms part of the education and training of 
citizens of Nigeria as may be prescribed by an 
Act of the National Assembly. . . . 

(2) Any person who is arrested or detained 
shall have the right to remain silent or avoid answer- 
ing any question until after consultation with a le- 
gal practitioner or any other person of his own 
choice. 

(3) Any person ^ /ho is arrested or detained 
shall be informed in writing within 24 hours (and 
in a language that he understands) of the facts and 
grounds for his arrest or detention. 

(4) Any person who is arrested or detained 

in accordance with subsection (1) (c) of this section 
shall be brought before a court of law within a 
reasonable time, and if he is not tried within a 
period of— 

(a) 2 months from the aate of his arrest or de- 
tention in the case of a person who is in custody 
or is not entitled to bail; or 

(b) 3 months from the date of his arrest or de- 
tention in the case of a person who has been re- 
leased on bail, 

he shall (A\ithout prejudice to any further proceed- 
ings that may be brought against him) be released 
either unconditionally or upon such conditions as 
are reasonably nece:isary to ensure that he appears 
for trial at a later date. 

(5) In subsection (4) of this section the ex- 
oression **a reasonable ti'Tie" means- 
la) in the case of an arrest or detention in any 
place where there is a court of competent juris- 
diction within a radius of 40 kilometers a period 
of one day; and 

(b) in any other case, a period of 2 days or 
such longer period as in the circumstances may 
be considered by the court to be reasonable. 

(11) No person who is tried for a criminal offence 
shall be competed to give evidence at the trial. 

(12) Subject as otherwise provided by this Con- 
stitution, a person shall not be convicted of a crim- 
inal offence unless that offence is defined and the 
penalty therefor is prescribed m a written law; and 
in this subsection, a written law refers to an Act of 
the National Assembly or a Law of a State, any sub- 
sidiary legislation or instrument under the provisions 
of a law- . . . 



34. The privacy of citizens, their homes, corre- 
spondence, telephone conversations and telegraph- 
ic communications is hereby guaranteed and pro- 
tected. 

35. (1) E'^ery person shall be entitled to freedom 
of thought, conscience and religion, including free- 
dom to change his religion or belief, and freedom 
(either alone or in community with others, and in 
public or in private) to manifest and piopagate his 
religion or belief in worship, teaching, practice 
and observance. 

(2) No person attending any place of educa- 
tion shall be required to receive religious instruc- 
tion or to take part in or attend any religious cere- 
mony or observance if such instruction, ceremony 
or observance relates to a religion other than his 
own, or a religion not approved by his parents or 
guardian. 

(3) No religious community or denomina- 
tion shall be prevented from providing leligious 
instruction for pupils of that community or denom- 
ination in any place of education maintained whol- 
ly by that community or denomination. 

36. (1) Every person shall be entitled to freedom 
of expression, including freedom to hold opinions 
and to receive and impart ideas and information 
without interference. . . . 

(5) Every person who is charged with a crimi- 
nal offence shall be presumed to be innocent until 
he is proved guilty: 

Provided that nothing in this section jJiall in- 
validate any law by reason only that the law im- 
poses upon any such person the burden of pro- 
ving particular facts. 

(6) ^very person who is charged with a crimi- 
nal offence shal' he entitled^ 

(a) to be iniormed promptly in the language 
that he understands and in detail of the nature 
of the offence; 

(b) to be given adequate time and facilities for 
the preparation of his defence; 

(c) to defend himself in person or by legal 
practitioners of his own choice; 

(d) to examine in person or by his legal prac- 
titioners the witnesses called by the prosecution 
before any court and to obtain the attendance 
and carry out the examii ation of witnesses to 
testify on his behalf before the court on the same 
condition as those applying to the witnesses call- 
ed by the prosecution; and 

(e) to have without payment the assistance of 
an interpreter if he cannot understand the lan- 
guage used at the trial of the offence. . . . 

(7) When any person is tried for any criminal 
offence, the court shall keep a record of the pro- 
ceedings and the accused person or any person au- 
thorized by him in that behalf shall be entitled to 
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obtain copies or the judgment in the case within 7 
days of the conclusion of the case. 

(8) No person shall be held guilty of a crimi- 
nal offence on account of any act of omission that 
did not, at the time it U ok place, constitute such 
an offence; and no penalty shall be imposed for any 
criminal offence heavier than the penalty in force 
at the time the offence was committed. 

(9) No person who shows that he has been 
tried by any court of competent jurisdiction for 
a criminal offence and either convicted or acquit- 
ted shall again be tried for that offence or for a 
criminal offence having the same ingredients as 
that Oifence save upon the order of a superior court. 

(37) Every person shall be entitled to assemble 
freely and associate with other persons, and in par- 
ticular he may form or belong to any political party, 
trade union or any other association for the protec- 
tion of his interests. 
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We Do Not Kill a Dog Because It Barks 
Hubert Ogunde 

We do not kill a dog because it barks. 

And we do not kill a ram because it butts. 

What have I done that you withhold my daily bread 

from me? . . . 
Help me ask from the worthless elder. 
Help me ask from the wicked one. 
The evildoer runs away, even when no one pursues 

him. 

We have made a promise to our God 
That we shall tell the truth, even if it is bitter. 
If you have not done ill, why did you stop the play? 
If /ou are not treacherous, why are you afraid of my 
songs? 

OtitoKoroi'Craih is Bitter ), 1964. 

Note: The British banned the works of Ogunde, a 
Nigerian playwright, as inciting to discorder, a 
ban imposed also by the first independent Niger- 
ian government Index on Censorship, v. 9, No. 3, 
June, 1980. 
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Freedom of Conscience and ExpRri;sior^ 

Ojiegbe Sc Another v. Ubani <1 The FAeciorai 
Commission (I96I) 1 ALL N.L.R. Ill 

(Decided by the Supreme Court.'/ Tht appel- 
lants filed an election petition in the High Court 
arising out of the general election to the Federal 
House of Representatives in respect of an Aba 
constituency which was held in December 1959. 
The main ground of objection to the election 
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result was ihat in that constituency, there were 
some six to seven tliousand Seven Day Adventists 
who, because of their religious belief which for- 
bade any form of activity on Saturday, had not 
voted in the election held on a Satuiday. The 
candidate for whom some of them might liave 
voted was defeated by over twenty thousand votes, 
so that the result would have been the same had 
they voted. It was contended on their behalf that 
their fundamental right to freedom of conscience 
(presumably under section 24 of the Constitution) 
was violated in that they were subjected to disa- 
bility or rciktriction by the holding of the election 
on a Saturday, especially as their request that the 
election date should be changed to Friday, 1 1 De- 
cember 1959, had been rejected by the Governor- 
General. The Supreme Court held that no fun- 
camental right of the appellants had been 
>yiolated and that their election petition had 
Been properly rejected by the High Court at Aba. 

Yearbook on Human Rights for 1967 New York: 
United Nations, 1969. 
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The Duty and Involvement 
of the African Writer 

CHINUA ACHEBE 

In Nigeria, the nationalist freedom movement created a 
freedom song: 

Freedom, freedom 
r ^.rywhere there will be freedom! 
Freedom for you and freedom for me 
Everywhere there will be freedom 

Not much of a song. But we sang it to a swinging, evangeli- 
cal hymn-tune from Sacred Songs and Solos. And danced 
it until our feet gained power beating the hard soil. And 
Europe capitulated, or so we thought. In the words of Dr. 
Nnamdl Azikiwe, Nigeria was given her freedom "on a 
platter of gold." We should have known that freedom 
should hz won, not given on a plate. Like the head of 
John the Baptist, this gift to Nigeria proved most unlucky. 
\l\t British who had done precious little to create a spirit of 
common nationality in Nigeria during the fifty years they 
were in control, made certain on the eve of their departjre 
that power went to that conservative clement in the country 
which hnd plnye<l no pnrt in Ihc ntnip^rb for indrprndcncc. 

Within six years of independence Nigeria was a cesspool 
of corruption and misrule. Public servants helped themselves 
freely to the nation's wealth. Elections were blatantly rigged. 
The national census was outrageously stagemanaged; judges 
and magistrates were manipulated by the politicians in 

power. The politicians themselves were manipulated and 
corrupted by foreign business interests. 

This was the situation in which I wrote A Man of the 
People, The irrepressible Wole Soyinka put on the slag^^ a 
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devastating satire Before (he BUtck-out which played to 
packed houses right after night in Itadan. The popular 
traveling theatre of Hubert O^i^undc and his many wives bc> 
gan to stage a play clearly directed against the crooked 
premier o( Western Nigeria. The theal.t group was declared 
an unlawful society und bauiicd in Western Nigeria. Things 
were coming to a head in that region. Alter an unbelievable 
election swindle violence erupted as a result of the anger and 
frustration of Western Nigerians. It was in these circum* 
stances .hdt Wole Soyinka was charged with holding up the 
Ibadan radio station and removing the premier's taped 
speech! 

Tne point I want io make here is that the creative writer 
in independent Nigeria found himself with a new terrifying 
problem on his hands He found that the independence his 
country was supposed to have won was totally without con- 
tent The old white master was still in power He had got 
himself a bunch of black flooges to do his dirty work for a 
commission As long as they did what was expected of them 
they would be praised for their sagacity and their country 
lOr Its stability 

When A Man of (he People was published, the wife of a 
senior British diplomat in Lagos who had hitherto shoun 
great admiration for my work, to'd me quite plainly that 
the new book was a great disservice to Ni);eria. She made 
me understand that it was Irresponsible to damage the good 
name of a country which had achieved so much ia so short 
a time. I failed entirely to persuade her that Nigeria l> 
served to be criticized. 

Meanwhile the story got around that the military coup 
which had been so well received was in fact a sinister plot 
by the ambitious Ibos of the East to seize control of Nige- 



ria. In a country in which tribalism was endemic this inter- 
pretation began to find acceptance. Before long many people 
were persuaded that their spontaneous jubilation in January 
had been a mistake. A little later it became a fact that only 
the Ibos had rejoiced. A Nigerian poet who had dedicated 
a new book "to the heroes of January 1966" had second 
thoughts after the countercoup of July and sent a frantic 
cable to his publishers to remove the dedication. 

The story of the massacre of taousands of innocent East- 
em Nigerians is well known. A few of its salient features 
should be recalled. First it was a carefully planned opera- 
tion. SeccJndly it has never been condemned by the Nigerian 
government. In short, thirty thousand citizens were slaugh- 
te«ed, hundreds of thousands were wounded, maimed 
and violated, their homes and property looted and burned: 
and no one asked any questions, 

Biafra stnnds in opposition to the murder and rape of 
Africa hy v'jtes and blacks alike because she has tasted 
btilh and found ihem equally bitter. No government, black 
o- hite, has the right to stigmatize and destroy groups of 
its own citizxns without undernnning the basis cf its own 
existence. The go.ernment of Nigeria failed to protect the 
fourteen million people of its former Eastern Nigeria from 
wanton destruction and rightly lost their allegiance. Sec- 
ondly Biafra stands for true independence in Africa, for 
an end to the four hundred years of shame and humiliahon 
which we have si fTered in an association with nuro|>c Bn- 
iv.n knows this and is using Niucria to destroy Biafra. _ 

Biafran writers are committed to the revolutionary strug- 
gle of their pc^ je for justice and true independence. They 
are committed to a new society which will aflirm Iheir 
validity and accord them an identity as Africans, as people 
I believe our cause is right and just. And this is what hlera- 
ture in Africa should be about today — right and ju*^: causes. 
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HOW NIGERIA IS GOVERNED 



Introduction 



In any conrLtnunity, it is necessary to have a govw -nment. The government of a country has 
power to m^ke laws. No coLimuniiy can work well unJess it has laws which its members can obey. 
These laws help lo protect the rights of people in the coromunity. 

In any good community, everyc e has freedom to do many things; but no one is allowed to use 
his freedom to harm other merLbers of the communiiy. For example, stuJents are free to read in 
ttie library; but no one is expected to make a noise. 

When everybody can enjoy hi' frf»edom m such a way that other people arc not disturbed, the 
community is a peaceful one. 

The Constitution 

Just as a community must have rules to guide its members, government too must function in 
accordance with certain hws. Such laws stop the government from using its power bad^y and from 
acting against the wishes of the people. For example under normal conditions the go\ernmenl of a 
country is not expected to arrest anyone and keep him in prison without giving him a fair tr'^l. 
The laws which control the government arc contained In the constitution of the country. 
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Government in Nigeria->past and prcs<.nt 

Before the army took over control in January, 1966, Nigeria was a Federal Republic. The 
Federation was made up of the Western, the Mid-Western, the Eastern ; ^he Northern Regions 
and the Federal Territory of Lagos. 
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The Regions were divided into smaller units. Western Nigeria, for exanaple. was di\ided into 
provinces, divisions and districts. 

At that time, Nigeria practised a democratic system of government. Democracy is a system 
of government h which the people themselves ciect those who are going to rule them. Thus, elections 
were held in order tc give the peop'e an opportunity to choose their representatives. 
Local Goernmcnt 

Local government is the government of a village, town, or city or district. Before the democratic 
system was introduced, each village, town, or city had a head chief v.ho ruled his people with the 
advice oflcsscr chiefs. 

When the- system of elections was introduced into the countr>' the village or town was divided 
into wards. Each ward elected a candidate from a number of candidates who might belong to 
different political parties. On election day ever>body above the age of 21 who was not a criminal 
was qualified to vote. The candidate who had the largest ^otes in each ward was elected a member 
of the council. He is known as a Councillor. 

Dntics of local j;o\crnincnl councils 

The duties of local go\crnmcnt ia^lude. 

a. the building and running c f .schools. 

b. the'building and maintenance of markets. 

c. the building and mamtenance of maternity centres and dispensaries. 

d. the award of scholarships. 

e. the construction and mamtenance of local motor roads and motor parks. 

f. the collection of rates and taxes. 

g the supervision of forest reser\es in their areas of authority, 
h. the running of local courts. 
Regional Government 

Each region had a House of Assembly in the Regional capital. The regional capitals were Ibadan 
for Western Nigcna, Enugu for Eastern Nigeria, Kaduna for Northern Nigeria, a.nd Benin for 
Mid-Western Nigeria. Laws for use in each Region were made in the Regional Houses of Assembly. 

Members of the Regional Houses of Assembly were elected. Before the election, each Region 
was divided into small units called regional constituencies. A constituency is an area which elects 
a representative into the House of Assembly. A constituency can be large or small. A person so 
elec wd bec^me a legislator in the House of Assembly. 

In each Region, there were many prlitical parlies. . . . Political parties 

put forward candidates, but sometimes there were candidates who w-ere not put forward by any 
political party. These were called independent candidates. Each political party arranged meetings 
where the people were told what the party would do for them if they won the election. On election 
day people voted and the candidate who had the highest number of votes in each constituency was 

cted a member of the House of Assembly. The party with the largest number of elected membe 
formed the government. The leader of the winning party became the head of the government oi 
Premier, and he appointed ministers to help him to govern. 

Federal Government 

We have seen that Nigeria was divided into five units. Each unit was divided into a number of 
Federal Constituencies which elected members to the Federal House of Representatives in Lagos. 
These members were elected in the same way as those of the Regional Houses of Assembly. Members 
of the Regional Houses of Assembly were not allowed to be n .mbers of the House of Representatives 
at the same time. Some of the elected members of the House of Representatives were appointed 
Federal Ministers by the Prime Minister. 

L^ws for the whole Federation were made in the Federal House of Representatives. 

The part played by Chiefs and Seoators 

Along with the elected members of the Houses of Assembly and House of Representatives were 
people who did not stand for election. 

These were the chiefs and the senators. Important chiefs sat in the Regional Houses of Chiefs. 
Laws were passed by both the Houses of Assembly and of Chiefs. 
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Apart from the House of Representatives in Lagos there was the Senate. The senators did not 
stand for election but were experienced people chosen from the Regions and the Federal Territory 
of Lagos. 

They sat In the Senate to discuss matters forwarded to them from the House of Representatives. 
The laws for the Federation were passed by both the House of Representatives and the Senate. 
Military Rule 

On the 16th of January, 1966, the civilian government handed over power to the Armed Forces 
under the Supreme Comninder, Major-General J.T.U. Aguiyi-Ironsi. Many changes followed 
this take-over. For exampie, the Regional Houses of Assembly and of Chiefs, the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate were suspended. The posts of President, Prime Minister, and Mmisters 
were also suj>pended. In addition, political parties were banned. The work of the Federal GoNem- 
ment was carried on by the Supreme Military Council and the Executive Council wi^'i the Head of 
the Federal Military Go\ernment as the chairman. All the Regional Military Governors were 
members of the Supreme Military Council. 

Administration in the Regions 

Each Region was administered by a Military Governor who was advised by the former civilian 
Governor. 

The Nfilitary-Governors relied entirely on the Civil Service for administrative purposes. During 
the second Military Regime under Major General Yakubu GoNvon, twehe states were created on 
May 27, 1967. They are: Lagos, Western, Mid-Western, Rivers, South Eastern, East Central, 
Kwara, North Western, North Central, Kano, Benuc-Plateau, and the North Eastern States. 
(Refer to the Map of States in Unit HI section 3). Soon afterwards, civil commissioners were 
appointed to the Federal and State Governments. On May 30, 1967, the Military Governor of tb* 
former Eastern Region, Lt. Col. Odumegu Ojukwu announced the break-away of his Region from 
the rest of the Federation. He called the former Eastern Region The Republic of Biafra'. The 
action of Ojukwu was declared illegal by the Federal Military Government. All attempts at peaceful 
settlement having failed, the Federal Military Government then decided to crush the rebellion by 
the use of force. This was the immediate cause of the civil war which followed. 

Arms of Cocrnmcnt 

The Legislathe: This is the body that makes the laws of the country. The various laws are passed 
in both the Houses of Assembly and House of Representatives. The houses of Assembly and Chiefs 
form the Legislature in the Regions while the House of Representatives and the Senate form the 
Legislature for the Federation. 

The Executive: The Regional ministers form the Executive Council for the Regions, while the 
Federal ministers form the Executive Council for the Federation. They make pohcies for the smooth- 
running of the Regions and of the Federation. Thc> also carry out decisions rc.iched m \hc Lciiisla- 
tive Houses. 

The Judiciary (Courts): There are two kinds of courts. The first is the mdi!:enous court. Tliese 
indigenous courts are gi\cn different names in various parts of the country. In the former Western 
and Mid-Western Regions, they are known as customary courts; in the former Eastern Region 
they are called district courts, while in the former Northeri Region they are alkali courts. 

The second kind is the English Court. There are Nfagislr ♦es' Courts, High Courts, and Supreme 
Courts. 

Armed For.cs 

Tlie Police: In all parts of the country except the East, there were two types of police, namely the 
Local Go\ernment or Native Authority police and the Nigeria police. The East uses only the 
Nigeria police as it is now the case in all parts of the countiy. The police are the officers of the 
peicc. It is their duty to maintain law and order in the country. TTiey also help people to find their 
way, help children across busy roads, and prevent people from committing offences or crimes. 

The police are friends of the citizens and so we must always go to them to ask for help or advice 
when it is necessary. We too must always help them. For example, if a man commits an offence 
and the police are looking for him, ic is the duty of a good citizen to cooperate with the police. 
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The Army, Navy and (he Air Force: These are to protect the country' against foreign attack. They 
also help to keep the peace in the country' in time of Iroubk, icr example, riots or civil wars. 

The Civil Service: Nigeria inherited from Great Britain a relatively efficient and reliable civil service 
system. Each State has its own civil service which consists of administrators, technicians, teachers, 
doctors, clerks and artisans. These people, carry cut the policies of the different governments of 
the country because they have expert knowledge of all matters under their care. 

Sanitary Inspectors: These officers visit the houses in \illages and towns to advise people about 
how to keep their houses and compounds clean. People who do not take their advice after several 
warnings may be taken to court. They also make sure that only good meat and food are sold to 
the people. They are not expected to harass the people. 

School Inspectors: These officers go round schools to ad\ise leacheis about modern methods of 
teaching. They also see that government rules about the running of s<.hools are kept. 

Revvwe Collectors: These officers collect all lawful taxes, fines, fees, and excise and customs duties 
and pay them to the Treasury. The monies coilected are used for community services such as 
schools, colleges, hospitals, roads, electricity and water supply. 

Auditors: These are officers of the Audit Department. They go round to government and local 
council offices to check their accounts. This is to make sure that the money collected from the 
people is well spent for the purpose for which it 's meant. 

Government sen'ants work for the good of the people. Therefore we must do our best to 
cooperate with them. For example, some government servants may require information for the 
proper performance of their duties. If we have such information, \'e should give it to them. If we 
arc passing along the street and we notice a burst water-pipe, we should report to the police or to 
the office of the waterworks in the town. In these ways we perform some of our duties as good 
citizens. 

Nigeria's National and State Capitals 

The capital of a country is the seat of its national government. In Nigeria, it is Lagos. Each of 
the newly created States has a capital where the state government is carried on. Before the creation 
of 12 states, there were Regional Capitals: Ibadan for the West, Kaduna for the North, Benin for 
the Mid-West, and Enugu for the East. With the creation of states there are now 12 state capitals. 

In the Federal Capital, are: the Federal Parliament, the offices of the various mmistrics, the 
official residence of the Head of the Nation and the Federal Supreme Court. 

There are many foreign embassies and the headquarters of businesses and organizations such 
as the Red Cross and the Scout Movement. The biggest banks and post-offices are there also. 

Many important ceremonies take place in Lagos, and public monuments are set up there. All 
these draw the attention of the people to the capital as a symbol of national unity. 

The former Regional capitals are similar in many respects to Lagos. In them we can find Houses 
of Assembly, Ministries, important law courts and various business houses. 
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NIGERIA'S 
NEW TOWN 

CARL FINGERHUTH 

It was night when wc mrrivcd in Owerri 
last June after a four-hour drive on 
flooded roadi. A prefabricated camp 
had been erected for the nine of us— fotir 
city planners, two architects, two iraffic 
cxperti, and a construction engineer. 
There was no running water and limited 



elcuriciiy. We had come to map out a 
capital for the ntw Nigeri*t!i stair of Imo. 

Today Imo nas 5 million inhabitants, 
with some partr of the state having the 
highcitt density of any agriculiural region 
in the world. Owerri is a provincial city of 
75,000. Because the Ibo tribe has its roots 
in the family and in an agricultural 
economy titcrc are no large cities. l*he 
region is literally a network of villages, 
with concentrations of population at vari- 
ous marketing centers. 

r.arly last year Owerri was just one such 
center but virtually overnight, following 
creation of the new sute, 12,000 govern- 
ment employees were transferred there- 



bringing TV sets, air conditioners, and 
electric razors. A few found hotel rooms 
but the rest had to make do in the 
surrounding villages. 

When I was first received by the Gov- 
ernor, the desks had not y^t arrived and 
typewriters were set up on chain But the 
administration funaioned surprisingly 
well. By the end of May we had signed a 
contract to complete our planning within 
a year. In most cases a planner must 
recognize future growth early. In the case 
of Owerri a base of 200,000 inhabitants 
was necessary, and they would need 
roads, homes, and schools. Within two 
months wt had to have a preliminary plan 
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lo the Government could make decisions. 

We had to make immediate proposals 
about road construction, residential 
areas, and water supply. When, at the end 
of June, v< presented our preliminary 
concept to the local planning commission 
I was amazed at the speed of their ap- 
pro\'al. Tlie Governor asked questions for 
y half-hour, then approved the concept. 
That afternoon we toured the site with the 
local planning chief, who made decisions 
on th' pot about buildings to be torn 
down and sites of main roads Nine 
months later thirteen miles ofmuniciptal 
thoroughfares are under construction. 

It is fascinating ^o return to Owerri 
aAer k month's absence and see lines 
committed to paper late at niffht trans- 
lomitd into pcinianent roads. There will 
be mistakes, given the speed of the project. 
Suddenly a main road is 10 degrees off 
coune, or a contractor starts building a 
school on a fr^ly graded road — a school 
that was part of an original plan but 
should have be' removed. 

There are two reasons for the pressure: 
the military government, which has 
promised to step aside within two year^, 
wants to make the most of its time, and 
after the suffering of the Biafran conflict 
the Ibo population finally has a chance to 



help in a massive reconstruction project. 

There are huge problems for the Euro- 
pean experu, especially in dealing with 
tho^e who have not gone to school. One 
member of the planning commission, a 
priest, had diflicuhy visualizing our aerial 
photographs. We had to translate our 
abstractions into different perspectives- 
bird's-eye views or three-dimensional 
models. It was only after we had explained 
the models that we could embark on 
meaningful discussions. 

City planning is only secondarily tech- 
nical— ^streets, sewage, schools. The first 
consideration must be social and econ- 
omic goals, the needs and desires of the 
people. The most important attribute ofa 
city planner — as one note ^ member of the 
pmfession expressed it — is the ability to 
listen. To listen correctly you musi under- 
stand the language— not just the words 
but shades of meaning. 

We listened to local authorities who 
could tell us whether the cemetery should 
be next to the cathedral or to the slaugh- 
terhouse, whether the soccer stadium 
should be in the city center or on the 
outskirts. This question, in fact, triggered 
heated discussions. After it was agreed 
that the stadium would be the city's main 
building, and that it should be down- 
town, it was pointed out that the gov- 
ernor's mansion would be there and the 



.)oise might be disturbing. The quick 
rejoinder was that the governor was likely 
to be present at major games. 

A more elusive problem v^'as that Euro- 
pean experts were planning a city for 
people whose lives still revolved around 
market days. No amount of planning 
could create a city equivalent to a gigantic 
African village. Necessities dictated some- 
thing fairly close to one of our cities The 
real question was how to do this while 
preserving the social heritage and cultural 
reality of Nigena. 

Our plan was for a linear city, resi- 
dential areas alternating with places of 
work. T he transportavion system was so 
designed that it would provide the short- 
est distance to and fiXhn work for the 
greatest nurrber of people. Wc left lots of 
space for future growth. Above ai! >ve 
sought to include the "African elemeiit." 

It remains to lie seen whether we \/ere 
successful. Behind our bungalows we had 
laid out a patio roofed over with a hutlike 
structure. We were always pleasantly sur- 
prised at how quickly visitors took to this 
mid-European transplant. This raised our 
hopes that it would be possible to link 
European city planning and technology 
with "native"— ill this case African- 
concepts and needs We foresee a fusion of 
the two concepts. ■ 



World Press Review, v. 24, No. 7, July, 1977. 
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Nigeria's Born- Again Democracy: Africa's Largest 
Nation Returns to Representative Government 

Rewrite of interview with Sola Odunfa, editor of 
Nigeria's largest independently-owned newspap'^r. 
The Punch, Lagos. Questions are repeated as asked, 
responses have been summarized for student use. 

Q: The rebirth of democracy in your country — Afri- 
ca's largest — is a significant event. What brought 
it about? 

A: We needed a military government in 1966 because 
of a crisis in the country, but we are basically a free 
country with democratic institutions. The military 
ruler. General Gowan, was overthrown because he 
refused to step down. The new military govern- 
ment agreed to hand over the government to demo- 
cratically elected officials, and it did so on October 
1,1979. 

Q: What are the ^oots of Nigeria's tradition of free- 
dom? 

A: Before we were a British colony our communities 
wero ruled by a council of elders composed of the 
head of each family. 



Q: What is your new president like? 

A. President Shagari is a former businessman. He is 
a conservative politician and belongs to the strong 
National Party. The former military government 
reorganized our country into ^9 states, and Mr. 
Shagari appoints one representative from each 
state for his Cabinet. Under such a system I think 
the "tribal" or ethnic influence will be subdued. 

Q: What are the new Government's Economic plans? 

A. Nigeria's major economic problem is agricultural. 
We have neglected agriculture since we discovered 
oil, and now must import food. Mr. Shagari's slo- 
gan was "Food and Shelter." Our government is 
more open now, and we will watch the government 
spending closely. 

Q: Is there constitutional protection for such moni- 
toring? 

A: There is no constitutional guarantee of press free- 
dom, but in recent years the Nigerian press has 
had greater freedom than ever before. The pre?s 
will become even bolder in the future 

Q. Who owns most Nigerian press organs? 

A. The fedeial government owns all TV stations, the 
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national radio station, and the "Daily Times," the 
newspaper with the biggest circulation Other 
newspapers are tied to political parties, owned by 
state governments, or are independently owned. 
Our constitution allows independent TV and radio 
stations. 

Q: Are labor unions influential? 

A: Labor unions are i ndependent and workers are not 
forced to join. Strikes were not permitted under the 
military government, but that may change be- 
cause of tue new Constitution. The best selhng 
book in Nigeria today is the constitution Every- 
body wants to practice their new rights. 

Q: Will strikes then be likely? 

A: No, but inflation is high and the unions want 
higher wages. 

Q: Where is economic hardship the greatest? 

A: Because of our many wars people are leaving the 
poor conditions in the country and are overcrowd- 
ing the cities. Bvt city services — water, electricity, 
health facilities are inadequate. Agriculture is be- 
ing emphasized so people who are unemployed will 
return to the rural areas. We sell our oil at prices 
that may seem high but we have to pay for the in- 
creased prices of other products. 

Q: What do you foresee for North-South economic 
relations? 

A: Education and the media will help here. The peo- 
ple of the country must support a new internation- 
al order. 

Q: Will Nigeria play a larger role in the Organization 
of African Unity 

A. We will continue to support the freedom move- 
ment in Africa, but will basically not ally our- 
selves with any specific country 

Summarized from World Press Review, v 27, No. 
2, Feb. 1980. 
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Nigeria, a Year Away from Military Rule, Struggles 
to Build aU.S — Style Democracy 

Pranay B. Gupte 

Lagos, Nigeria— . . Eleven months after the in- 
auguration of President Shehu Shagari and a consti- 
tutional system fashioned after the American model, 
which ended 13 years of military rule, Nigeria is try- 
ing to insure its success as Africa's biggest demo- 
cracy. 

Examples abound. No arrests may be made with- 
out warrants, and gone are the days when suspects 
could be held for months without charges. The once- 
feared Nigerian Security Agency now treads wanly 
when it comes to detention and interrogation. And so 
litigious have lawyers and their clients become in the 



pursuit of civil liberties that the backlog in the Lagos 
courts IS expected to take at least six years to re- 
duce . . . 

Everywhere in Nigeria these days democratic pro- 
cesses seem to be at work. Walls and lampposts are 
covered with posters advertising positions adopted by 
the five major political parties: the President's Na- 
tional Party of Nigeria, the Nigeria Peoples Party, 
the Unity Party of Nigeria, the Great Nigeria Peo- 
ple's Party and the People's Redemption Party. The 
55-year-old President, a light man who always wears 
the traditional long robe, is often chancatured, some- 
times tastelessly .... 

The Government s ^ it wants to avoid repeating 
mistakes and asserts that it will concentrate on 
developing agriculture so that Nigeria can reduce the 
$1 billion it spent last year to import food. 

The Government is also focusing on building 
schools — only a fifth of the 2d million school-age 
children can go to school — and on improving com- 
munications .... 

New York Times, Aug. 17, 1980. 



READING 52 Nigerian Tribune, Feb. 12, 1979. 

Chief Akinjide 

misfired 



PERMIT me some ^space 
In >our daiiy to exprcaa my 
vte.vs on the political 
ae^ata between the Unfty 
Porry ol Ntccria rcr;.r?son- 
rdtM-e r/r. Sola ir-o and tnai 
ol he NationnI Party of 
i\»g«;na Chief Akinjide v/htch 
was Uiin^-mirtsd by N.T V. 
Ibacjn on January 12 
this year, i seize thts 
op^r^L'-iit^ to fhynk the 
r-iOJerotor of the progrcn- 
nc .vho ii^'^d his jri.l'Etive 
to s»cp th» programme half 
way 

ft 15 embar-assipg to hear 
Iron Chief Akinnde t^^at 
thoc-? who atton'^ed Ch-et 
A;^oowo's 'irsl ever free pn- 
man; educar.on are all 
lhiev:s 

Cricf Ak;ni;de wo'jid be 
d^mii himself ana hts ^aity a 
tot of ^ocd it he apc'og s-s tc 
Chia! Awrlown and tho^ c 
Nii'^.e'vins vv.io benefitted 
from 'he scheme before n s' 

too Icl9 

"^hc reason //hy the ?po{o* 
gy !S ^ery riecessary is that 
Chief AkiHttde h£d lorgcrtei 
that hts ^^ousenc'd ber>efittOu 
from {he .nfoduction of ^his 
free 2'uTiarv eoucaticn >vriic'^ 
star*?* :n thn year 



Chief Akinjide ^as como out 
to mention that all Njgeitans 
who attended the first free 
primary Education introduce 
by Ch'ef Obafemi Awoio^vo 
are a'l thieves, (hugs and 
arT.ed robbers it is iromcai 

Ch'ef Akmjide could not 
P''esoni any good manifLSto 
He ought to give us sume 
exainpies to subotanita^e his 
allegation that those who 
attended Chief Awolowo s 
free pnniary educatior^ a''e 
now thieves If Chief A^n* 
j«de would be sincere to hrm- 
solf he wi'l s9 clearly that 
those ne described as 
rogues, thieves are now 
Medica. Doctors. Lawyers, 
successful busi.iessmen 

E.-^n some are CierCsrr'en 
They ^>c/e now beer coniri- 
buting their own quota to the 
development of this great 
nadon of curs 

Chief Akir>;'de should now 
sit tight and wck ic/^ardt 
achieving at 'ea:t cr^e p'^r- 
cent of what Chief Aweicwo 
has achieved 

E. ORUNMUYIWA. 
Ibadan. 
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READING 53 




My PARTV iS THE OAJL')^ PARTW^ yViTH A 
PURPOSE. / PROM/SE TO PROV/OE EVER}/ 
mCtERIAN, DEAD OR ALIVE, WnH AIR-CON- 
hiJIONED TOWAJS AND V/ILAGES . 



O 
•2 



READING 54 

Visit to Lagos, Nigeria: Nigeria's New, U.S.-Style 
Consitution 

Harry M. Scoble 

On October 1, 1979, N'igcria undertook a sharp de- 
parture fron both the prccedin*' thirteen >cars of 
military rule and also trie earlier post-Inacpon- 
dencc governmental forms, of civilian rule. Ihe 
military returned power to a nev civilian govern- 
nent under a new constitution. 

It is relevant to note, however r thai the era of 
Nigerian military governance coces close to being 
unique in r.odern history, for as victors in a 
civil var, the Kigerian military elite pro.ed far 
more coppassionate than, for exnrple, the U.S. 
North at the end of its military victory. And, 
compared with the military retires of Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile in Latin Anerica, and cf Indone* 
Fia, the Philippines, South Korea and Taiwan in 
Asia» the Nigerian military elite r.ust on all 
available evidence be judged to have beea far more 
devoted to naticn-building and a meaningful form 
of nationalism, to a goal of iccdemization going 
beyond sheer growth in GNP, to a third-force form 
of foreign policy which also advanced internation- 
al hunan rights. Illustrations of this are found 
in Nigerians role in the UN Hunan Rights Connis- 
sion, its co-leadership of the irovexent to draft 
a pan-African hur,an rights convention, and its 



use of "the oil vreapon" to help cul dovTi Lt . Jerry 
Rawliogs in neighbouring Ghana. All available 
evidence also suggests that the ether rjilitary 
dictators:;ips cited above have been far nore bru- 
tal than the Kigerian. Uliile it is tr*je that in 
the 1966-1979 period, Nigeria witnessed political 
exile (with Gowon and Ojukvu the rost pronlnent 
caries — bijt Ojukwu's wife and children reside in 
and travel free''y in and out of the country), 
and while preventive detention existed o-j the 
books — a legacy of the departing British nasters — 
and was Inplerented, there is no evidence of: 
torture during (or after) interrogation, of po- 
lice or paramilitary "death squads," of Argentine 
"disappearances" (called "salvaging" in Marcos* 
Philippines), of Indonesia's long-tern prison- 
islands (after the slaughter of the real and 
imagined PKI) or Taiwan's Green Island prison 
camp or the South Korean Special Forces* recent 
massacre of the rebellious civilian population in 
industrial Kvangju. In short, when ccrparcd with 
other Third World nations at fairly ccr.parable — 
or higher — levels of devcloptnent , the thirteen 
yearo of nilitary dictatorship in Nigeria appear 
moderate. And they Te uniquely characterized by 
the nilitary — in partnership with constitutional 
law specialists, political scientists expert in 
political party and elcc toral-representat j cnal 
legislation — liavin^ prepared a syste^zatic, intel- 
ligent, and honestly-adnered-to plan and time- 
table for retirement from power. 
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Given the above background, and also the fact 
that there was no Congress (as in Senegal) around 
which to conveniently or^tanize ny infornatlon- 
gathering, 1 decided to tocus on the new Nigerian 
Constitution of 1979 and dorestic civil rir-\ts/ 
liberties quescions quite as t.\:c\i as on probleus 
of Internaticnal hiir.an rights. !'y inf ot:r.„-»ntr, vera: 
three top ofiiceVs of the NiSt-iiar. bsr Assoc lo- 
tion (two cf who.t I had first ret a.^ i calked with 
in Dakar); the director of tr^e federal ly-fjnded 
Leg*'>l Aid Council; tiio Jeans of t\c two law 
schools in Lasos; the chairman of the politicc»l 
science depc»r r.irent at the University of Kip,eria- 
Yaba (on the liainland); the chief librarian of 
the Nigerian Institute of International Aftairs; 
and three practicing attorneys. These were sup- 
pleri'ented uith interviews with the Secretary- 
General of Lho Nigerian Section of Arnesty In- 
ternational w' ch, «:ith the AI sections in the 
Ivory Coast, Ghana, and now '.ost recently in 
Senegal, are the only AI national units extant 
in the 40 black African nations (excluding the 
Arabic countries. South Africa and Namibia); with 
two political ccunsellors at the US Errbassy, one 
US ICA staff person, the assistant to the Ford 
Foundation rector in Nigeria, and others I met 
mere casually. 

The 1979 Nigerian Constitution vras the focal 
point of much popular interest veil before the 
October 1, 1979 transition date: so nuch so that 
bookstores, and even street-eorner newsvendors, 
were selling copies at 1 Naira (i.e., $1.80); 
yet by the titae of tny visit in late May, copies 
veve not to be had at any point on Broad Street 
(vhich is the la\v7ers* Wall Street of Lagos). The 
document — sore 279 sections with six special 
schedules, or 120 pages — is unfortunately as de- 
tailedly long as a proverbial Lcuisicna (state) 
Constitution: it equally enobodios nuch that 
American consitutional law experts would term 
unnecessary, ordinary legislation and thus (in 
their view) violates that rule cf generality (or 
of anbiguity of political language) which has 
pemitted the American cour.terp.irt to survive 
for 20A years. VThether the Implicit dire predic- 
tions v?ll be borne cut remai^^s to be seen for 
the Nigerians are prime examples of hor.o pn] i^i^ 
cus ; and they deeply inpressed ize as relatively 
non-ideological, pragmatic, flexible and inno- 
vative. In any event, the Nigerians have a new 
constitution which breaks sharply with the Bri- 
tish parliamentary model. 

They have now opted for a written constitution 
with an embedded Bill of Rights; separation of 
powers, with a separately elected Prebident, a 
National Assenbly made up of tie House of Repre- 
sentatives (A50 r.enbers) and their Senate (with 
5 froa each state, totalling 95), and a federal 
court system with the Supreme Court of N'igerla 
at the apex; bicameralism at the national level 
but unicaneral state Houses of Assembly; and, 
of course, federalisTi. Meanwhile, some of the 
peculiarly Nigerian constitutional innovations 
arc: ir.cludin;^ the Constitution of the states in 
the federal co.-kstitution; providing for the new 
Federal Capital Territory (a la Brasilia, to 



diaw population inland and also to :nove tlje na- 
tional capital c.'.^.t\:aru and avay froa the in- 
fluence of the formerly dominant Yoruba in the 
five Western states); fusing Ar.erican and Arabic 
court SYStens (i.e. providi.-'.p a Sharia Court of 
Appeal tor anv Hurler. State requiring/desiring 
one); prov\dir.g that the national legislative 
business be co'-Jucted ia En^^lish "and in Ha'jsa, 
Ibo and Yoruba uhpn adequate a rrangeircnts have 
been made th?refor'*; and, finally, a national 
constituticn<-il guaranty of a "syitera of local 
govern'-xtit by doi .ocratically elected local 
governinent cot:r.cil g . " 



Nigeria Is only one of throe nations in sub-Sa~ 
haran black Africa providing free legal c:»sis- 
tance in any forr: Malawi first initiatec the 
expcriiaent; the Zar.bia, w'nich copied Malawi yet 
made its joint public-private legal aid services 
prograr. r»:'re progressive and co-^r rehensive . A 
Nigerian lawyer 1 discussed tnis uith — C. Ucnenna 
Osakve — served in Zar.bia 's prcg'-an for five yeais 
before assuming the directorship of Nigeria's 
govern*. cntal ly- •-un Legal Aid Council in 1 977. In 
Nigeria, the progran is also less progressive 
and co: prehensive than Zambia's because it is 
llr.ited to major felonies ly; even so, Osakwe 
vas able in three years tc expand his staffing 
from 12 to 19 staff offices and to expand their 
effective operational mandate to include work- 
men's conpensatio.i and negligence cases. 

Foi' the past year, the Nigerian Ear Association 
has had a Human Rights Cormittee, crtatea larr.ely 
by the initiative of the VBA Prcsjcent. Unfortun- 
ately, following Its fomation, tho Corir:ittee 
has done little. Nigeria has a section of Ar:- 
nesty International: however, the Nigerian AI — 
as with all A^.nesty groups — does not handle dojies- 
tic human rights cases and adopts only prisoners 
of conscience in other courtrics. Yet Nit-^i«^» 
as ^all nations, has Kur.an rights prcblers to 
deal with on the hcne front. While in this crit- 
i.e«l transition period, there have been rany 
encouraging signs — most notably, the best efforts 
of the newest "Founding Fathers" and of the 
Nigerian Federal Electoral Commission, m stri- 
ving for national political parties and in re- 
ducing 52 claimant 'political parties" down to 
a more manageable nui.ber in 1979, and in keeping 
tribalism-regior.alisn in check — there -have also 
been some disturbing precedents. Among -those 
discussed with me during my visit were the fol- 
lowing : 

- a reporter for the National Concord (opposi- 
tion newspaper) wrote that no quorum was possi- 
ble in the National Assembly bcc^iuse the lec;is- 
lators were in a nearby bar drinking; thereupon 
the National Asser^bly voced to bar that reporter 
from the legislative premises — the newspaper aid 
not sue, the reporter was htniliated, and a Dad 
precedf^nt (similar to the unchallcngable British- 
type parliamentary privilege and contempt power 
that have proven so threatening to a leading 
lawyer and a major newspaper in Sri Lanka the 
past two years) has been set; 
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- the Deputy Spcalci of the House Assembly of 
the Stfitc of Eoir.o (a rtronphold of the Creel 
NlgtTia People's Tarty hut vhi-.h ra- ' s a s-jII 
second vithin lU iVrc^ opposition parti.-s na- 
tionally) ;.^s Yic'^t<s up by tl..» raiiohal (i,e,, 
KPN7NPF concrolUJ', I~-igratio:i authorities, put 
ir. a truck, hauKJ to :hc northeastern borJcr 
and literally thrc-n into neiv>,irnour ing Chad v.ilh 
the epithet; "You're a Chadian!" 

- court actions r.ow wcrkinf, their va> thrc i^h 
the federal ccuri svstem hroui,; c by th^. Arc!ib:'rcp 
ot tbe Diosesc of Lrgos and ^^ ine irustc?5 of 
Coior.a College (a pri\atC' elite college) to fore- 
stall the atterctcd abolition ci private-parcc* ial 
educational institutions in Nigeria; 

- sevcial states, 1979-1980, ordered local auth- 
orities to hold their local Sections using ll f 
registration role^^ pr.^pared by the Federal Elec- 
toral Coir.rission (rZDLCO) in 19/6; but in doirp 

so woiild deprive nrv^-young voters of the frarchise 
and thus far the slates' high courts in which chal- 
lenges have been brouf^ht have a^.reed v;ith the de- 
prived plaintiffs; 

- several state governnents have suspended or 
dissolved local no'-^rn-^ont councils and (in i'^ e 
Interests , of st rct.jthening the locally-coc ini-.t 
party) have substituted part isanly-pure "r^a-s^e- 
ment councils" in^teau: thus far only the ici^cz 
and Bendel State Fi^n Courts h^ve ruled there 
UPN n=>npuvers unconstitutional; and 

- in late Februar> of t!iis year, the poHce 
driver cf a "blc.ck maria" drove Ins locked loa;! 
of mote than 35 prisoners to the local crir„lnal 
court. As there was no adjoining jail or holdmp- 
tank, he simply parked the van in the cper» sur*- 
lit courtyard ard left for his r.orning coffee. 
Vlien the van was unlocked, at least 35 prir>cners 
suffered heat prostration, sutfccr-tion, death. 
Not deliberate, just inconpetent — but this, too, 
constitutes a violation of hunan rights. 

At this juncture in their history, Nigeriars are 
understandably concerned with exarples of the 
sort noted above in the context of their new scci^^l 
and political experir.ent. Yet, as severjl law>-cr3 
acknowledged, what Nigeria lacks is a dojiesticslly- 
oriented piessure group on the ciodel of the U.K. 's 
National Council on Civil Liberties or the A:::er- 
lean Civil Liberties Union. It lacks an organi- 
zation which can both litigati^ a-^d lobby in de- 
fense of civil ric^hts and liberties and which 
could also cooperate with the Legal Aid Cou-ic'l 
In developing priorities for precedent-setting 
clcss-action suits. (The California Rural Legal 
Assistance pror,r3n of the 1965-1972 period is 
the laost activist exer.pl ar I ai?. fiiLjiliar wit'.) 
There is, indeed, substantial interest in creat-, 
Ing such an organization and 'e may very well 
see Its emergence over the coming year. 
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Dakar Organizing Congress of the Inter-African 
Union of Lawyers, May 21-23, 1980, Resolutions 

General Resolut ion on Hunan Rig'-sts 

African 2a>'uers, joined in Dakar at a Constitu- 
tive Congress of tte Inter-African Union of 
La^yczs, . ,tave tcQun to analyze the human rights 
situation m Africa: 

StLcing tha t: 

- hunan rights are indivisible and cannot be 
separated mto civil and political rights as 
against socio- economic and cultural rights, or 
individual rights on the one hand and the col- 
lective rights of peoples on the othert 

- the diverse procl^aations concerning rights 
encoripassed m positive African law are at 
odds with the daily violations perpetrated by 
African political authorities ; 

- in Africa, as elsewhere , certain violations 
are so grave that they .Tjust be considered as 
criires against hur^nity , including : torture, 
degrading and mhuritin treatment, mass crimes, 
mercenaries . 

5dJu ti7jig the decision of the Organization of 
Africai; Unity to endow the continent with a 
Charter of Funan Rights and the Rights of 
Peoples and wxth a nechanism for guaranteeing 
thet:e rights. 

But Fear ing 

- ie':;t t^.is Charter becor^e a simple profes- 
sion of faith because of the reticence of cer- 
tain African states end, irom another side, 
that certain political authorities might use 
human rights as a means of mystification. 
The African lawyers draw to the attention oi. 
the OAV the necessity of settmj up an effec- 
tive r.echanisx for guaranteeing hunan rights: 

1. b'j creating an Inter-African Cori'nission 

cf h'jnan Piqhts that will />? totally independent 
of states and of governments / 

2. writing into the Charter that the Conmis- 
szon n^y render itR conclusions on a case 
pubijcly each tii,:e that the concerned state 
does rot t'ike action to re.Tcdy the violations 
deno'.rccd ; and 

U arendmg article of the constitutive 

Charter the CM' to per.iit the creation of 
a Ccrris^jon of h'unjin Rights distinct f the 
Intcr-Afncan Con-^ission established by the 
African C>.arteL of Hwr^an Rights, 

Der2 ^dJnj from. African governments that they afftend 
their legislation to bring it into accord with 
furda-^ental hunan rights, to end all arrests and 
detentions trat are not regulated by law ai.d by 
a civil jurisdxction (une juridiction ordinairic) 
and to henceforth cease going against the regular 
decisions taken by the courts. 



Human Rights Internet Newsletter, v 5, June-Ju- 
ly 1980. 
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Launch i nQ an urgent appeal to the j ntornaticrjl 
coirwijnity finally to credte, under the aegis of 
the United i.'ations, a perrranent international tu - 
bunal for the suppression of criires against hur^n- 
ity, it being understood that crines against hunan- 
ity are violations ^,f the gravest r.ort against 
hurun rights and the rights of peoples: nass 
critr^es of governments ^reinst thezz people, the 
aggression of neicenaries , etc* 

Rec ov'venf^ati ons of the Cc"^:pi ssion ort 
Human Pigf.t s to t he Ir*ter^Af rican Uni on of 
Lawyers 

The Convnission on Hunan Rights and tbe Rig}'ts 
of Peoples, constituted at the constitutive Cong- 
ress of the Inter^African Union of Lawyers..* 
after a long and deep debate on the question of 
the protection of human rights and the rights 
of peoples, has forniulated, . , [the following series 
of recouTmendations) : 

Considering that the qvestion of huT.an rights 
and the rights of peoples has a special injportance 
for the African continent , which is still at a 
Jevel of undcrdevelopn:ertt economically and social- 
ly and h.iich has been doniinated by irnperialisn, 
colonialism and neo-colonialism exerted on and 
in our countries; 

Considering the inperative necessity of establish- 
ing a Hurran Rights Institute under the Inter- 
African Union of Lai^yers, with adequate means for 
the protection and proiDOtion of human ric,hts and 
the rights of peoples; 



^' ^^^orr^ tion 

Cons 1 dor ing that the right to infornation 
— free-uoji of the piet^s, wiitton, oral oi telt- 
vizcd mfci nation- "lb an integral part of hunan 
rights f 

Ccnsidcring that the internati^^ncjl and 
national inforw^tion orceib today are cont:rol]'7d 

by large piess and «tdte r^jnopolics and, f.erc" 
fore, are inevitabli^ silent about violaticrs of 
huinan rights, or have a specific orientation 
toward irfcrraticn bearing on rig!its: 

Recon'^ends to the Union the creation of 
o n Hu-an Fight r. ar:d th e 
Ri ghts o f F'r op l es , wnich will have as its n:.ssion 
the publication of Inter-African ar.d world vio- 
lations t^at are perpetrated in African countries . 
This Bulletin should be managed by the Institute 
of Human Rights. 

3. Legi slat ion 

Considering the inadequacies of African 
legislation for the protection of hur.an rights; 

Invites the Union to assist African states 
to become aware of legislative texts guaranteeing 
the intangible rights of wan and of citizens 
in the different phases of ciiminal procedure , 
the rights *of the defense zn the course of pre- 
liminary investigation; 

Recoirs^nds to the Union that it work to se- 
cure the total abolition of excepzional juris- 
dictions [courts and law], especially Courts 
of State Security; 



Hakes its recoxinendations in fcur parts: 

1, Xn stitittio ns 

The Congress recomirends to the Union that it 
create a Permanent Ccxidssicn on //L/n^n Pig)}ts 
and the Rights of Peoples that will be an organ 
of the Institute and '>^hose mission will ht ,o 
monitor violations of human rights in all Africc^n 
counti ics ; to hold press conferences or co^ loqnj 3 
in cnc or another Afiican country on questions 
Submitted to the Ccrr.ission by its Lection^; , hhich 
will }je established by each bar or merJ^er state 
of the Union; to undertake missions of inquiry 
in serious cases of violations wherever possible; 
etc. 

Invites the Union to encourace the practice 
of instituting an African Vai; of_ flolicaritu with 
peoples, national miinorities , indi*'iduals , which 
are the victiT.,s of foul play (Brinailes) , jmnri- 
sonment, torture, illegal detention , kidnapping, 
etc. 

Suggests to the Union that it launch an appeal 
to the international cormunity and to peacelovmg 
countries , international organiLutions (U.iJ. , OA'J) 
to establis}} a Perrano n t Int(- rnatioi\il Tiibjnal to 
Judge Crim.es Against b'u^.an.^ty , a tribunal tnat 
can be inspired by the statutes of the tiuremberg 
Tribunal * 

Human Bights Internet Newsletter, v. 5, June-July 
1980. 



4 . Int e m at inn p J Pol ^tions 

Ccnsideiii tre stage of development of 
our countries a^d our institutions and the 
sccjrce means at our disposition in the first 
instance ; 

Considering the important work already 
realized i>y the O^U, tt.e existence of inter- 
national org^tnizations for the defense and pro-- 
tcction of hurdn rights; 

Invites the Institute to establish, collaboz 
ative relations , to cooiamate with non-yoy cm- 
mental organization::, devoted to the prcroticr., 
protection and disce^ni nation of human rights; 

Human rights and the rights of peooles 
should be protected against states, thus, the 
African Insitute of Hur.an Rights should not 
only be a non- governmental organi lation, whi'^h 
is the concern of the Union, but it should 
accept no government or diplomatic persons to 
serve as its directors or executives t 

7*he creation of the Inter-^frican V'\}On 
of Lawyers r^rks an ir^porlant stage in [the 
development] of our continent , enlazging and 
guaranteeing the rights of the defense, which 
is an inseparable and integral part of human 
rights and the rights of peoples* 



Ken and people with defen^ie are ^en and 
people without rights, .Men and people without 
rights are men and people with no defense - 
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Nigeria Police Regulations, 1968 

Duties op Women Pouci 

115. Women police officers shall ^s a general 
rule be employed on duties which are connected 
with women and children, and shall be particularly 
employed in the following duties: 

(a) Investigation of sexu;il olTences against 
woiDcn and children; 

(/>) Recording of statenients from female wit- 
nesses and female accused persons and from child- 
ren; 

(c) Attendance when women or children are 
being interviewed by male police officers; 

(d) The searching, escorting and guarding of 
women prisoners in police sta!ions, and the escort- 
ing of women prisoners to or from police stations; 

(r) School <rossing duties; 
CO Crowd control, where women and children 
are present in any numbers. 

116. Women police ofticers recruited to the 
General Duties Branch of the Force may, in order 
to relieve male police of.icers from these duties, 
be employed in any of the following oflice duties, 
namely — 

(o) Clerical duties; 
(5) Telephone duties; 
(c) OfTice orderly duties. 

Women Pouce — Miscellaneous cx)NnmoNS 

Cr SERVICS 

117. A woman police officer shall not be 
called upon to drill under arms or to take part 
in any baton or not exercise. 

118. A woman police ofUcer who is desirous of 
marrying must first apply in writing to the com- 
missioner of police for the area command in 
which she is serving, requesting permission to 
marry and giving the name, address, and occup- 
ation of the person she intends to marry. Per- 
mission will be granted for the marriage if the 
intended husband is of good character. 

119. A mairicd woman police officer shall not 
be granted any special privileges by reason of the 
fact that she is married, and shall be subject to 
posting and transfer as if she were unmarried 

120. A married woman police oflicer who is 
pregnant may be granted n^atcrnity leave in 
accordance with the provisions of General Orders 

121. An unmarried woman police officer who 
becomes pregnant shall be discharged from the 
Force, and shall not be re-enlisted except with 
the approval of the Inspector-General. 

Yearbook on Human Rights for 1968. New York 
United Nations, 1970, po. SlO-ll. 
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On October 1, 1979 Nigeria inaugurated its first civilian 
governnent in 13 years. During the period fron 1966-1979 
several coups and a civil war occurred, rju c General Murtala 
Muharnnwd and his successor Lt. Gen. Cijsequn Obasan^o, made 
clear their intentions to return Nigeria to civilian rule 
and adhered to a schedule to neet this goal. 

On Septerrber 21, 1978, a 12-year state of emergency and ban 
on political activity were lifted. National elections were 
helJ during July-August 1979 for a President and menbers of 
a National Asse.'^bly, and for state governors and legislators. 
In general, the elections were free and fair, anB all 
persons over 18 were encouraged to register and vote. The 
Federal Electoral Connission declared Aina:)i Shehu Snagari 
the victor m the Presidential election, but or.e of nis 
opponents appealed the decision to the election tribunal and 
the Suprene Court* in accordance with established rules. The 
decision was ultinately upheld, and Shagari was peacefully 
inaugurated as scheduled. 

Chapter IV of the new Nigerian constitution, which was 
oronulqated on October 1, 1979 contains broad human rights 
guarantees. Chapter HI of the 1963 Constitution, m force 
until October I, also contained Droad human rights guaran- 
tees, which ^ere generally observed by the Federal Military 
Government (FMG) . 

1. Respect for the Integrity of the Persor., Including 
Freedom from: 

a. Torture 

Torture is prohibited by law and is not condoned. However, 
reports have been received indicating that persons suspect- 
ed of crimes are sometimes beaten for the purpose of 
extracting confessions. 



b. 



Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or 
Puni5hrert 



Cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment is not 
condoned. Nigerian ^i*sons lack nany -.odcrn facilities and 
tnere are a zew reports that some pri.i^ners have been 
r.istreated. The governnent is now m the process of 
contracting with an A*Terican company to build 34 modern 
orison facilities. There are no su-rnary executions and the 
pepartnent of State p^s no icnowieage cnat tnts Internat i'^'\al 
Committee for the Red Cross has ever been denied access to 
de ta inees . 

c. Aroitracy Airest or Iin^jr isw...--w ..L 

Although not common practice, there have be^ n instances 
of arbitrar/ arrest *hen the governnent believed an emer- 
gency or a threat to internal security existed. The right 
"habeas corpus exists and has been honored since the end 
of tne state of emergency in late 1978. In February, 1979, 
the FMG issued a decree that gave the Tn«nector General of 
Police special powers to detain individuals for indefinite 
reriods for acts •prejudicial to public security." The 
•ecree, issued to give officials authority to quell any 
i:sturbances or threats to internal stability during the 
<»»eccion process, was rescinded on Septe-nber 30» 1979. On 
."ccasion the FMG has acted rapioiy to' detain people 
-volved in activities that might have led t>> political 
.lOlence. Normally they have been released once tne 
:-nediate threat of violence passed. The Department of 
iiate has no knowledge of any political prisoners currently 
Ming held clandestinely in Nigeria. 



Oe-niai of Fair Pub- 



-|ir public trials are the norm, and the ordinary 
Mgerian receives Justice from the courts under both 
:raaitional a.id statutory liw . The Public officers 
Special Provisions) Decree of «arcn 2, 1976, denies 
dismissed public officials the right to seeJc redress 
rourt . 
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3oth the new and tne old constitutions provide tna*" 
jr accused individual is entitled to a fair outlic trial 
jtlens oovernment officials can satisfy the court tnat it 

tne matters a* 
-st be advised or the 
legal counsel, be 



jTic^a uuvcrnmcnt ocricia^s Can satisry 

11 rV"*^^*^ public interest ror 

; be publicly discussed. Prisoners -^ls 

r-arges against them, ha/« access to leg 
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informed of tht evidence on which charges are based, ano be 
;ivev* adequate time and facilities for the preparation of a 
defense. These rights seem to be honored i' practice ard 
(be Department of State is not aware of any incidents of 
laratsnent of defense counsel by the govern«nent. The 
]udtciary is independent or military or executive control 
and individuals nave the tight of redress to a hign court. 
The Department of State is not aware of any civilians oeing 
tried by niiitary courts, nor is m aware of any special 
courts to deal with pol^^tical or security matters. 

e. Invasion of the Home 

The right to be fre^ from invasion of the ^o•ne has 
been protected by FMG policy and is guaranteed in the 
new constitution. Judicial warrants are required 
before a horae can be entered. The Department oi State 
IS not aware of any violations of this right. 



wnollv Owned by tne government, and the new constitution 
proscribes t!;e ownership of TV and raoio stations by 
private individuals unless authorized by the President. 
In addition to federal and state governrtent newspapers, 
t^crc are a nuT±>er of privat-ly own^d daixies, weeklies aj^ 

fTidsjdZ ..fieS . 

*il of t^e nedia are frequently critical of the federal 
anc state government policies. The governnent is attentive 
to such criticism and public reaction to it. Journalists 
re sometintes detained by FMG for short periods of 

'.-e, but the Department c: State is not aware of 

i-y currently under detention. 

9j:" the old and new constitutions provide for freedom 
^: speech, press, religion and assemoly. Nigerians are 
• :ee to practice the reii'gion ot the-r choice ar.d no 
ftf 4. ..91OUS groups are discr iminaceo against. 



2. Gov€rnment Policies Relating t'-' the Fulfillment 
of Such Vital ?ieeds as Food, Shelter, Health Care 
and Education: 

Migeria has a mixed economy with some government ownership 
but with Ownership of most businesses in private hands, 
the government nas introduced programs designed to fulfill 
basic needs for food, shelter, improved health care, and 
education. The new government has announced that the de- 
velopntnt of agriculture **ill be a t.op priority. There are 
extremes in the distribution of income and wealth, with most 
of the resources concentrated in the hands of a small minori 
ty. Nigeria has a progressive tax structure. A priniary qoa 
ot the 1975-80 development plan and the current annual budge 
is to accelerate economic growth and improve the living 
conditions of the poor. One feature of the development 

plan is to provide free primary and secondary education to 
all Nigerian children. The success of the Universal Priftar> 
Education program has been limited by tne unavailability of 
census data and the shortage of schools and trained teachers 
Nigeria's literacy rate is estimated to be about 25 percent. 

The Land Use Decree No. 6 of 1978 pro-'ides that land 
in Nigeria cannot be owned by private individuals, but 
IS instead held in trust by the governors of the various 
states. Customary right of occupancy is granted rent-free 
by the local governments when the land is used for agricul- 
tural purposes. Rent is charged for statutory occupancy, 
but fees can be waived or reduced if a state governor 
detemmes that it would be in the public interest to do 
so. Adequate snelter continues to oe a problem. Health 
care is generally available, but is linited by the lack of 
trained personnel and adequate medical facilities. The 
extension of health care is one of the goals of the 1975-80 
develooment plan. 

Private and public resources are diverted ltcm needed 
deveiopnent projects because of corrupt lor, which renains an 
endemic social and political proble.-a. Tht government, 
however, has condemned and taJcen legal action to discourage 
corruption. 

3. Respect for Civil and Political Liberties* Includ- 
ing: 

a. Freedom of Speech* Press, Religion and 
Assembly 

In February, 1979, the FMG published Public Order Decree 
No. 5 which prevents assemolies that threaten public order 
and requires potential assemblies to obtain a license from 
the "tate military administrator. The new constitution 
prohibits membership in secret societies. 

Censorship of the press has been minimal and infrequent; 
the government banned one periodical in 1978* allegedly for 
exacerbating tribal and religious tensions. In December, 
1978, the FMG enacted the N.gerian Press Council Decree No. 
31 whicJ"* estatl-chcc a code of condL»''t for journalists, 
provides for their registration, and imposes penalties on 
those who do not follow the decreets code of coiiduct. The 
FMG occasionally suspended or called ir. for questioning 
journalists who puolished stories or cartoons on political 
developments which the government found inaccurate or 
i-.oooortune. All TV and radio broadcast organizations are 
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D. Freedom of Movenicr.t Within cne Country, foreign 
Travel and Cmigiation. 

T'^.tse freedoms are guaranteed by law and are respected. 

c. r^reedcia to Participate in the Political Process 

j^ring the July-August 1979 elections, all citizens 
13 years of age and older were allowed and encouraged 
:o vot . The ban or political activity had been lirted m 
septemoer, 197d. Shortly thereafter the Federal Elector- 
li Con'»'n«''on granted polmc^l party status to cive ot 
:r,e 52 political associations that suosequently sprang 
«p or. tne basis oc tneir oemg able to prove they had 
organizations in at least U of the 19 states. In contest- 
ing tne elections all five parties functioned freely, had 
access to the media and conouc ted puol ic meetings . The 
performance of the five parties during the elections stood 
:n .-.arJced contrast to tne elections during the early 1960's 
under tne First Republic, when politicians usea coercion 
nd tnuggery. 

«omen in Nigeria are entitled to all rights guaranteed 
under the Nigerian constitution and can challenge anyone 
wno attempts to interfere witn the exercise of those 
ri'-^nts. Under statutory and customary law as well as 
custom, there are many areas m which they do not enjoy the 
status and conditions of men. An unmarried woman, who is 
21 or above, has tne legax capacity to sue and be sued, to 
Duy and sell property, to engage in ousiness or a profession 
•nd to choose her own residence. However, married women 
cannot control their own property, cannot enter into loan 
or purchase agreements and cannot obtain a passport or 
travel outside the country without their husbands' consent. 

further examples of discrimination against women 
include an aosence under customary law of rights to 
husbands' property or income, apart from the right of 
support, and limitations on the right or divorced women 
to remarry. There is 7?o law against a married woman's 
working, but, except in gover-:'"ent service, there is no 
9u«rantee of equal pay for equal worjc. Traditional 
•ducation for women is limited to homemaking skills, 
"oraen make up only a small portion of the top levels of 
the business, government and academic communities, 
•ithough their roles in these areas have grown over the 
y«ars. The federal and state governnents and women's 
groups, such as the National Council of Women, are 
•ctively working on women's proolems and rights. 
Several of the candidates m tne re ;ent elections were 

women, and there were more registered women than men 
voters. One woman has been appointed a minister, and 
another a deputy minister; three women were elected to 
tne National Assembly. 

There are 42 industrial unions and one labor federa- 
tion, tne Nigeria Labor Congress (NLC), to which all 
the unions belong. The NLC was founded on March 1« 
1978 and has a membership of -ncre than three million. 
:;uring the past year the NLC and the industrial unions 
have oeen Dore preoccupied with establishing branches 
at tne state level tnan dealing with workers' issues. 
However, in May, 1979, the NLC began to flex its musc.'^si 
anH issued an ultimatum to the FMG demanding, inter al _ 
a lifting of tne wage freeze within 21 days. Unions, with 
tne exception of those involved in "essential services* 
such as port operations and transport, have the right to 
organize, bargain collectively and strike. 
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Government Attitude and Record Regarding Inter- 
national and Non'*governmentaX Investigation of 
Alleged Violations of tiun^an Rights: 



The Oepartntert of State is not aware of any recent request 
Dv an international or non-governmental institution to 
.r.-wawigate numan rignts conaitions m Nigeria. The 
Nigerians have maintained a hign interest in homan rights 
violations througnout Africa and have been willing to 
consider violations in otner countries. Nigeria supported 
•"ur.an rignts issues which arose during the 197^ OAU and ^4A^^ 
••eti-gs and tr.e Nigerian Bar Association created a Human 
Rights Committee to Tionitor the newly elected civilian govern 
srent's implementation of hunan rights provisions in the con- 
stitution. 



Country Reports on Human Rights Practices for 
1979. U.S. Department of State. Washington- Super- 
intendent of Documents, 1980 
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Statement ofC. Sylvester Whitaker 

. . . Nigeria has taken a very significant forward 
step in the new framework of government it has in- 
troduced. [I shall try] to relate the justification for 
such a relatively sanguine point of view to the turbu- 
lent Nigerian politics of the past. There is no question 
that its history has been very difficult, marked by 
breakdowns of civil order, of coups d'etat, and a suc- 
cession of different versions of a military regime, and 
indeed none of the various regimes over the past 20 
yearshavehadaneasy time ofit, to say the least . . . . 

Contrary to a lot of impressions of Nigerian poli- 
tics, [however!, there are a number of things that are 
commonly thought to he at the base of conflicts with- 
in Nigeria that . on reflection are at best superfi- 
cial and maybe downright misleading . . . 

One can begin an analysis such as this by saying 
what are not the past sources of Nigerian crisis. I be- 
lieve that neither economic nor political ideology nor 
religion nor external State relations nor tribalism, 
which . . . really means, if it means anything infor- 
mative, a natural predisposition to hostilities, none 
of these, on close examination, can really be held re- 
sponsible for what happened in Nigeria .... 

One of the helpful perspectives to have about Ni 
geria is that the political system was negotiated not 
only under the auspices of a colonial power, but in cir- 
cumstances that put a great deal of pressure on the 
leaders of the time to accept the least line of resis- 
tance to colonial terms for withdrawal. 

In doing that, . . they were also very inclined to 
feel that they should impress the world with their 
willingness to operate within the framework of pure 
Western parliamentary forms, and . . . they have 
paid a very heavy price for that particular contest 
with the colonial power and with world opinion. 

So, in [the following! analysis ... I have been par- 
ticularly concerned to try to spell out the implications 
of that price on the one hand, and on the other, to 
draw attention to the fact that ... in Nigeria to- 
day . . . the present leaders have had the courage and 
boldness to depart from any emulative path of politi- 
cal management. [They have said], we are going to 



make our central point of reference for the construc- 
tion of this new second chance for democracy Niger- 
ian experience, and to try to construct institutions ac- 
cordingly. 

One of the costs, ... is the whole assumption that 
underlay the way in whicli political parties were en- 
visaged in the original i959 or 1960 independence 
constitution. The most useful picture of that expecta- 
tion is contained in the British-appointed Willnik or 
Minorities Commission report of 1957 which said, in 
effect, yes. Nigeria has these enormous problems of 
diversity, over 250-some separate, discrete ethnic 
groups. 

It has problems of religious cleavage. It has prob- 
lems of profoundly different degrees of preparation 
for the modern world, but they said ... by giving free 
reign to conflicts rather than l^ in^ to contain or sup- 
press them, you will establish a foundation in the 
very free play of conflict that will ultimately knit 
Nigeria together and provide it with stability . . . 

It IS easy to have hindsight, [of course], but it 
seems to me that this was a profound misconstruence 
of the Nigerian situation. The notion that the more 
pluralism you have, the more democracy you have is, 
as far as Nigeria is conserned, ... an unwarranted 
extrapolation from the Western experience Nothing 
I am saying suggests, however, that the nature of 
Nigerian pluralism is such that theie is no possibility 
of Nigerians living within a common framework . 

Not only do I think [the Nigerians] can do that, but 
I think they are about to show they can do so in a 
much improved fashion. However, . . . if this is so, it 
is going to be despite the easy assumptions of the ap- 
plicability of the Western experience to Nigeria. 

What free party competition really meant in Ni- 
geria in the period up to the events of 1966 which in- 
troduced the military regime was that the system 
placed a great premium on the degree to which social 
entities in Nigeria, particularly political parties, 
could mobilize support by any means necessary. The 
most ready to hand means of mobilizing political sup- 
port in the circumstances of Nigeria i n 1960— indeed, 
what clearly constituted a political embowelment in 
terms of political force and legitimacy — was the eth- 
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nic communities of Nigeria 

The system . . . of introducing competitive institu- 
tions without any particular attention to those reali- 
ties, or at least noc enough to justify departing from 
Western forms, had the effect not only of pitting the 
ethnic groups as units of competition in political cam- 
paigns, but also of encouraging Nigerian parties to 
build garrisons of political support that other parties 
could not penetrate. The more they emphasized eth- 
nic particularity, the more assured they became of 
defeating rivals and capitalizing on their own advan- 
tage in terms of ethnic identity with the group . . . 

To achieve national power, it was desirable to 
somehow effect the penetration of the ethnic home- 
lands of the other parties. If a party succeeded in do- 
ing that, it, of course, threatened the normalcy of the 
rival party, and forced -hem into a frame of mind, not 
merely of winner take all, but of loser forfeits all, 
which is a much deeper level of apprehension. 

If they succeeded in penetrating the other areas, 
then, among other things, they took on an added 
burden of representing ethnic interests, therefore 
placing this consideration still further forward on the 
priority of issues in the political system .... 

Beginning with the period . . . of the late Gen. Mu- 
rala Mohamad, . . . there has been a conserted effort 



to break the logjam of the destructive combination of 
regionalism, political party competition, and federal- 
ism, [this has been done] in a number of ways, [partly, 
but not solely through the new constitution] . 

The new approach of the new Nigerian political 
framework is not to rely on the spontaneous interplay 
of competition without restraint, but to try to as a 
matter of conscious direction and decision to limit the 
depth and extent and arena of competition. They do it 
in a variety of ways. The first is to require parties to 
be interregional internally; parties must reflect a 
certain ethnic balance. They furthermore undertake 
the burden of financing campaigns as a government- 
al function. They prohibit certain kinds of uses of 
symbols, language, and conduct generally. 

[They are resolved] not to rely on the historic op- 
timism or idealization of others about their ey^eri- 
ence to determine how Nigeria is going to approach 
its problems. [I believe] that this approach really rep- 
resents, [firstly], the introduction of Nigerian ap- 
proval and legitimacy of their own arrangement, and 
secondly, more than the devices themselves, is tne at- 
mosphere of introducing political consciousness 
about the difficulties of the past and the need to pre- 
vent them. [In my opinion, this] is the most signifi- 
cant aspect of what has been done. 
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CONSTITUTION 

(FUNDAMENTAL LAW) 

OF THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBIJCS 

Adopted Uy the 7lh I:\lraordinory Scsr^ion 
i the? StiprciTic SoNict of the USSR 
(9lh Con V0C.1 lion), October 7, 1977 

In llic USSR .1 developed socialist society h.nb Ijcen built. At this 
stage, when socialism is developing on iis own foih:/!alions. the crcdli\e 
forces of llie new system and the advantages of the socialist way of life 
arc becoming mcrcasin^Tly evident. «'inj the working people are more and 
more iVidcly cnjo\inp IIjc frnits of their prcat rcvohitjon.iry ^j.tins. 

II is a society in Vf'ich powerful nrodt»cli^e forces :'nd pm^^ro^sive 
science and ciillurc have l)Cvii created, in whirh the veli-hcinR^oi the 
people Is constantly risinfi:, and \nu\c and more fnvourahlo tondilions 
«re being provided for tlic all-round devcloptneni of the mdi\idual. 

II is a society of niahire socinlist social relations, in whirh. on the 
basis of the drawing logclher of all classc,s and social sirnta ;md of the 
juridical and factual equality of all its nations and nationahlics and 
their fraternal co-operation, a new historical community of people has 
been formed— the Soviet people. 

It is a society of hiph organisational c.jpacitv^ ideo!o{;ical commitmeiu. 
and consciousness of Ihc working people, who are pahiols and inter- 
nationalists. 

It is a society in v/hich the law of life is concern of all for the rood 
01 each and concern of each for the gi;v>d of all. 

It is a society of true democracy, the polilical syrlem of wliicJi rnsu- 
res effective management of all public afuiiis. evci more active pirliti- 
pation of the workinjr people in public h[t\ an(! the combininfr of cili- 
2cn,V real rights and ficvdoms with their obligalion:; and rcbi>onsinihtv 
to society. 

Oeveloped socia.... society is a nrJural. logical slajrc on the r(Md to 
comm»mi..in. 

supiome fOAl of the Souel slate is the bnidiufy of a chiisks*^ 
con. .c.nisi M>ciely 'n\ which there will be pnbhc, comnnniist ,s<K-^'oveni- 
incnt. The main aim:; of ihe people s Ku inlisl state aie. lo lay (he male- 
rial ^mhI teclmu:il {jjimIhIi:)!; oi conniuirnMn, lo (H-rfeei S',>ciahi,t .^orul 
relations liini tran^lfMiii \\w\u mlo ^oMiiiiini-t leL fions. id niouid liie 
citi/cn of cornmiiMis( <'):w[s, to ne.r Iho |K-0(df''s liviii|> r.iid ctilfiaal 
stand.irds. lo safcoiL-id tli • iouuU\\ ^^'(.h;U. cuti! [u (mlDe. li:e M)n- 
sohd.li.wi r)i .»oao.: ; ii^i d f. K-piM^-nl of iiileni iii'^ji. 1 (n';j.c)t!|. 

The Soviet people, 
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guided by l!.c idons o( ^cicnlinr coiniuuni^^in ;ina line lo Ihcir icvo- 
Iitlionnry tr.idiliuiu-. 

relying orj ll:c {jreal soci«i!, economic, Cttni politics! gnins of social- 
ism, 

slriviny for llic furllicr dcvclopinenl of socialisi deiuocrnc , 

Liking inlo nrconrit the ifilernnliomi position of the USSR as pnrt 
of the world sysle*ii of socirjiibni. and conscious of their internnlionalist 
responsibility, 

preserving co'itinuily of the idcis nnd piiiiciplcs of the first Soviet 
Constitution of 1918. the 1921 ConsiiUilion of the USSR and the 1936 
Con^ liluiion of the USSR. 

hereby aifiuii l!ic principK^t the social slruclurc and policy of the 
USS1{, iun\ dclino the rights, freedoms and obligations of citizens, and 
Ihi' principle:, of Itie orgaiiit^^ilion of the socirjlist slntc of the whole 
people, and its amis, and ptociaini these in this Coiistitntion. 



Article 1. The Uiiioii of Soviet Socialist Republics is a socialist stale 
of the v/holc people, c^pressin^j the will and inleresis of the workers, 
peasants, and iruclligenlsia, tlic woiking people of all the nations and 
nationalities of Iho country. 

A''tfclc 2, All power in the USSR belongs to the people. 

The people exercise slate power throu^di Soviets of People's Deputies, 
which con.slitule llie political foundation of the USSR. 

All ether state bodies are under the control of, and accountable to, the 
Soviets of People's Deputies. ^ 

Arlicle 4. The Soviet state and all its bodies function on the basis of 
socialist hiw. ensure the maintenance of law and oiilrr, and safeguard 
tiie interests of sojMcty and the rights and^eedonis of citizens. 

State orf[aiitsiJtit)ns, public organisations and officials shall ob' -ve 
the Con.stilntioii of the USSR and Soviet lawb. 

Article 0. The leading and guiding force of Soviet sociiMy and tlie 
nucleus of its political syslcin, of all state organisalioiis and public or- 
ganisations, is the Coniinunisl Party of the Soviet Union. Tl.c CPSU 
exists for Ihe people and serves the people. 

The Cointiuinist P;irly, armed witli .^\^u \ism-Lcninism, determines lt)P 
general perspectives of the developninil oi society and llic rouibc of tl.e 
hornc and foreign policy of the USSR, dnecls the gicat con:>lniclive woik 
of ihe Soviet people, and imparts a planned, systematic and llicoreticjily 
substantiated character lo Uicir strnt^gle for the victory of comniumsin. 

All party organisation:* bhall fiincl((>n within the frd»nt\\ofk of the 
Constitution of the USSR. 



ArticU 10. T!i(: fomuh'ticin ol the e'\)ii<*.;>''C syslein of Ua* USSR i:^ 
fociahbt o\V[ie»sliip of tli.^ menjis ol piiuliKt. on in the !orni ol ftrde prc) 
pcity (j)ol(ni;''nuT to all the people), an 1 roiJe«:li\e f:tnTi ;iiul roi>peMU\c 
properly. 



Chapter I. 



THE POLITICAL SYSTtAl 



Chapter 2. 



TIIE rCONOA\!C SYSTEM 
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Arliclr II. S!.ilc |HO|M'fly, i c ilic common prcperly of Ihc boviet 
people, is Ihe priiic;j>:il lorin of ^ociiJi^.l propcrh. 

The hiiul. ils mmtrals, witkr^, :iihI Iorcsl> :.'re the rN^'lu^isu pioperly 
of tiic stale. T'^e stiito owns liie ijasie nienns ol produciion in iiuiu^lry, 
conslruclicn. ii .d opi iLullurc; nieijn.^ of Iranspoit and commuiuealion. 
Ihe bnnks; the properl) of sl«ile-run linde crganisnlionn nnd public iilili- 
ties. and oilier slale run iniderl.ikin^s; tnost urban housing; mid oilier 
properly necessary for slate purposes. * » , 

Article 13, Earned incoiue forms the basis of the personal properly 
of Soviet citizens. The pLMM)naI property of cili/ens of the USSR may 
include ai tides of ev«*ryday use, personal consumption and convenience. 
Ihe inipleniL'nls and oilier objects of a small-holding, a house, and earned 
savinj^s. The personal property of citizens and Ihe riyht to inherit it are 
protected by the stale. 

Citizens may be prjnlcu the use of plots of land, in Ihe manner pres- 
cribed by law, for a subsidiary srwall holdin^ (ii?cluding the keepiufj of 
livestock nnd poullr>), for fruit and vcfjetable yrov/iny or for building 
an »ndividual dwellii!;:;. Citizens are required to make rational use of the 
land alloled to Ihern. The stale, and collective farms provide assistance 
to citizens in workiuR their su^nlMioldings. 

Property owned or used by citizens sliall not serve as a means of 
deriviuf^ imearned income or be employed to the detrimenl of the inte- 
rests of society. 

Article 'Ihe source of the growlii of social wealth and of the well- 
being of Ihe people, and ol eacli individual, is the labour, free from ex- 
ploitation, of Soviet people. 

The slate exercises control over Ihe measure of labour and of con- 
sumption in accoi dance with llie principle of sociali<;m: "From each ac- 
cording to his ai)ilily. to each according to his work." It fixes the rate 
of taxation on taxable income. 

Socially useful woil: and its results determine a person's status in 
society. IJy combining; material and moral i:;ccnlivcs and encouiii^:ing 
innovation and a creative altitude to work, the st.de helps transfonn 
labour into the prime vital iiced of every Soviet cili/en. 

Article 17, In the USSR, the law permits individual labour in handic- 
rafts, farming, the provision of services for the public, and other forms 
of activity based exclusively on the personal work of individual citi/ciis 
and mcmberb of their families. The slate makes regulations for micU 
work to ensure thai it serves the interests oi society. 



Chapter 3, 



SOCIAL D!:VI:LOPA\tNT AND CUITUI^li 



Article \9, The social basis of the USSR is Ihe unbrcakai>le alhai'ce of 
the workers, peasants, and intcMipentsia. 

The state helps enhance the social hoinoj^cncKy of snriuly, iKiiiicly ihe 
elimination of class differences and of the CbSenlial dibhnctions bctwtuit 
town and country r.nd between mental and physical lal;f>ui; and Ihc iill- 
round development and drawing togetlicr of al! the nahons and nationa- 
lities of the USSR, 
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Article 23. The slate pursues a cleady jK/licy of raising people's pay 
levi.d:, and real iticomes thrc-i gh increase in productivity. 

In order to sati.sfy the neods of Soviet people more fully social con- 
sumption funds are crealed. liio stale, wilh the l)ioad participation of 
public organisations and work collectives, ensures the growth and just 
distribution of these funds. 
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Article 24. In Uic USSR, stale systems of lieaKli prolcction^ social se- 
curity, trade and pul;!ic catoring. romniiinal services and amenities, and 
piif)lic utilities, operate and aic being ex(c;idcu. 

The siatc epcournges cooperatives and otIuT public orgnnisallnns to 
provide all types of services for the population, it encoiirag(s the deve- 
lopment of mass physical culture and sport. 

Article 25, In the USSR ih^rc is a uniform system of public education, 
wliich is \)Q\n[f constantly improved, that |>rovidcs general education cind 
yocalional trainin;; for citizens, serves ihe conunmiist cducntion and 
intellectual and physical development ol the youth, and trains theni fur 
work and social activitv. 



CITIZENSHIP OF THE USSR. EQUALITY Of CITIZENS' RIGHTS 

Arlicic 3J. (.iti?ens of the USSR are equal before Ihe law. without 
distinction of origin, social or property status, race oi nationality, sex. 
edncalion, lanmiagc. attitude to religion, type and nature of occtipation. 
donucile. or other st.itus. 

The C(|ual rights of citizens of the USSR are guaranteed in al! fields 
of economic, political, social, and cultural life. 

Article 35. Women and men have equal rights in the USSR. 

Exercise of th^^sc rirhts is ensuied liy according women equal access 
with men to education a!id vocational and professional training, eqtial 
vpnortunitics in employment, remuneratior^. and pioniotion, and in social 
and polihcal. and cultural activity, and by special l;bour and health 
protection measures for women, by providing conditions enabling moth- 
ers to woiK; by legal ptotection, and material and moral suppoit for 
mothois and children, including paid leaves a id other benefits for ex- 
pectant mothers and mothers, and grodua* eduction of working time for 
m()ther> with small children. 

Article 3l>. Citizens of the LJiSR of different races and nationalities 
l»ave equal rights 

Exercise of these lights is ensured by a policy of all-round develop- 
ment and drav/ing together of all the nations and rationalities of tlic 
USSR, by educating citizens in the spirit ol So\iet patriotism cind social- 
ist iuternalionalisin. and by the possibility to use their native language 
and ttie languages of otlie; peoples of the USSR. 



Article 39. Citizens of the USSR enjoy in full the social, economic, 
political and personal rignts and tieedoms piochnmcd and guaranteed 
by the Constitution uf tlu USSR and by Soviet Inws. 

Enjoyment by citizens of Ihc'r rights and fieedoms must not be to the 
detriment of the iriterej>ts of society or the sta'e. or infringe the rights of 
other citizens. 

Article iO. Citizens of llie USSR have the right to work (that is. to 
guaranteed employment arid pay in accordance with the quantity and 
((ualily 01 iheir woik, and nut below the slatc•e^labh^hed miniiiiiiiii;, in- 
cluding the figlit to choose their trade or prolession. type of job and 
work in accordance with their inclinatiohs. abilities, training and eduo* 
lion, with due account of the needs of society. 



Chapter 6. 



C li a p I c I 7. 



THE BASIC RIGHTS, PR[^nO/V\S, 
AND DUTIES OF CITIZENS Of THE USSR 
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Article 41. Citizens of the USSR hnvc Ihc lipjit to icsl an«l kisnrc. 

Article 42. Cili/.iMis of tlie USSI^ have the lij^hl !o hc;illh prulv^clidfi. 
This rif»hl is ensured !)y free, quahhcd medico! cnr-j r>iQvlJcd by shjle 
health institutions!. 

Article 43. Cili/ens of the USSR liave the ri^^lit to liiainfon.ii.cc in 
old age, in sicknes^, and in Iho e\ent of coinploic or |\Tflial disnbiiily or 
lo^^ of the brca<i\v Miner. 

Article 44. Citizens ol the USSI^ ^ avc the right to Iiousing. 

Article 45. Citizens of the USSR have llic right edncrition. 

This> light is ensured by free provision of all forms of education, by 
ilie institution of universal, cornpulsoiy secondary education, and broad 
devclopinrnl of vocalional. specialised secondary, and higher education, 
in which instruction is oriented toward practical activity and production; 
by the development of extramural, correspondence and evening courses; 
by tlie '•'•nvision of stale scliolarships and grants and privileges for stu- 
dents; Hie free issue of scliool le\thooks; by the opportunity to attend 
a schoni where teaching is in llie native language; and by tl)e provision 
1.4 laciliiies for sclf edncafion. 

Article 4G. Citizens of tlie USSR have tlie right to enjoy cultural 
benefits. 

Article 47. Citizens of the USSR, in accordance v/ith the aims of build- 
ing coinnmnibm, are guaranteed freedom of scientific, teclmical, and ar- 
tistic uork. 

Article 48. Citi;:ens of Ihc USSR have the right to t;;l.e part in the 
^lap.a^^cnlcnl rnid a('iuun-.li ;ilion of stale atid pildu' afiiMis and in the 
djsctission 'ind cuitipIiDfi oi !:.\Vh aiu: measures of AIMiMiOii and local 
hignifu niHc 

Art'cJc 49. r.vtT> citizen of the USSR lias llic ngld io biihunl j»iupa- 
snls to stale bodies r.nd puLlic organ^^alions foi iniprt)\ing men ucluity, 
c,nd to criticise st.crlcomijig^ m their v ork, 

Olfuiiils are oblijed. witiiin established liine liniits, [i\ e.Xtiiniiu: cili 
yens* proposals ;uid requests, to reply to llieui, and to tal.c «ippropii.»te 
dclioii. 

Persecution foi crilitisju is prohibited. Peioons guilty of such persec- 
ution shall be c<il)ed lo ciccuunt. 

Article 50. In nrcordanco with the interests of the people and in order 
lo strengthen and ''evelo;) n>c socialist syitcin, citizens of tl;o USSI? aie 
guaranteed freedom of speech, of the press, and of assembly, meetings, 
street processions and demonslrntion.s 

Article 51. In accordance with the aims of building communism, citi- 
zens of the USSR have the right lo associate in public ciganiSc:lions iiiat 
promote their polhical activity and iniiialive and satisfdclion of liieir 
various iutcicsts. 

Article 52, Citizens of the USSR arc guaranlecd freedom of conscien- 
ce, that is, the light to piofess or not lo profess any religion, and lo con- 
duct religious worship or aliieistic propaganda Incitentonl of hostility ur 
lialred on religitnis grcimds is prohibited. 

In the USSR, the church is separated from the state, and the sclioo! 
from the church. 
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Arllclc 53. Til? family enjoys Ihc prolcclion of the slalc. 

MarrifiRc is based on the free consent of Ihe woniaii and Ihc man; 
the spouses are coniplclely ecjUiil in llieii fannly rclalionb. 

IIjc slalc iK-lps Ihc fjintly by prov'tlin;^ and developin'^' '^''^^^^ ^y* 
5lem of child-care uisliliilions. by or^;:nnsni[( and nnprovm)^ connnniMl 
scr\icos and public catcuif;, by paying gianis on tin- birlli of a chdd. 
by providing cliildren's allo\v:uiCci> and benefits for laige lannbcs. :ird 
olhcr forms of fannly allowances and assistance. 

Arllclc 54. Citizens of Ihc USSR are gnariinlecd inviolylulity of Ihc 
person. No one may be arrested except by a court dcciMon oi on the 
warrant of a procurator. 

Article 55. Citizens of the USSR arc (juaranlLed inviolaiuliiv oi the 
home. No one may. wjlhoul biv.'ful grounds, cnlir a liosnr a^jainst llic 
will of lliobc lesiihn^; in it. 

Arllclc 50. The privacy of cili/.ens. and of Hieir corro?po:idence. tele- 
jdiouc cofivcr^alion.s, and Iclcttr.iphic connnu;ncationr» i-» prolecttd by 
law. 

Article 57. I^ospcct for the individual and prolcclioti of liic riphts and 
freedoms of eitixcns are the duly of all stale ljodiot>. public o^^ani.-^alIons. 
and officials. 

Citizens of the USSR ha\e the rifjlit to protection by the courls aj^a- 
iubl encroachment on llieir honour Mid reputation, bfc and health, and 
personal fieedoni and properly. 

Article 58. Citizens of llif^ USSR have the ripl.t lo h)d2e a cop~.plaint 
af;anist the aeliuns of olfuials, slate bodies an*] public bodies. (Compla- 
ints s!»jII be evninined according to the procedure and v/i(hm llic Innc- 
litnil Oi,lahlis!ied i)y law. 

Actions by oflieials that contravene ttic law or exceed tlieir powers, 
and infringe the ri^^ht^ of cili/cns. may he ^^pieaiod P{;ainst In a couii 
in the nu'iiner prc-.rnbcd by low. 

(.iti/eus ol Iho 'lSSR 'uaxc the r'|;lil l'> compoMsrtlinu for d'lin.jge re- 
snllmg fr(nn unli** I'll .n^"lt,»n* by orgrjnii>j tions awJ pidd:c orjnnl- 

saluMis, ur by ofhci.jls in the peifotmanrc ol tlu'lr di»[ics. 

Arliilc 59. Citizens* exercise of tlieir rights and freedoms is inseparab- 
le from the performance of tlieir duties and ohiigalions. 

Citizens of the USSR are obliged to observe the Constilulion ol the 
USSR and Soviet laM's, comply with the standards of socialist conduct, 
and upliold the honour and dignity of Soviet cilizeiiship. 

Article (50. It is the duty of, aiu' a matter of honour for, every able- 
bodied citizen of the USSR lo work conscientiously v) his chosen, social- 
ly useful occupation, and strictly to observe labour discipline. Invasion 
of socially useful \vort< is incompatible with the principles of socialist 
sociely. 

Arlicle 61. Citizens of the USSR are obliged to preserve and protect 
socialist properly. It is the duty of a cili7en of the USSR to co/nhol mis- 
approprhilion and squnndcring of stale Piid socially-owned property and 
to make thrifty use of the* ppople**; \ve?!!h.. 

Persons encroaching in any way on socialist properly shall be punisli- 
cd aecordiiig lo the law. 

Arlicle G2. Citizens of the USSR arc obliged lo safoguatd the ih. rests 
of the Soviet state, and lo enhance its power and prestige. 

Defence of the Socialist A\otlierland is the sacred duty of every citi- 
zen of Ihc USSR. 

Betrayal of *^ie A\othcrland is the gravest of crimes against the 
people 
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Article G3. Military service in llic rfsnks of the Armed Forces ol llic 
USSR IS an lionotiral)le duly of Soviet cili/ens. 

Article 64. It if; llio duly of evef^ cili/en of llio USSR to resncct tho 
fiat'onjf d'|{ni(y of otlier eilizcns, jiihI to slrcuf^ll-rn ['icndsh:!) of li'.c 
luiioiis dhd njtion;ilitic*s of tlic nuilliiialional Soviet state. 



Article 65. A cili/en o( the USSR is oMiped to lespcct llio ri^jlils nnd 
lawful inleresls of otiier persons, to be uiiconiproniisin(; towards «nali- 
social beliaviour, and to help niijintain public order. 

Article 66. Citizen^ of the USSR «irc obliged to corjcorn Iheinselvcs 
wHIi the upbringing of cliildren» to train lliein for sociiilly usef jI \vGrK\ 
and lo raise llieni as worthy niend)crr> of socialist scvicly. Children are 
obliged to care for (heir paients and help thein. 

Article 07. Citizens of the USSJ? aie oblifjed to protect nature and 
conserve its riches. 

Article 68. Concern for llie preservation of historical nionunient.'^ and 
other cultural values is a duty and ohiig.ilion of citizens of the USSR. 

Article 69. It is the internationalist duly of citizens of the USSR to 
promote friendship and cooperation with peoples of othei landi and 
ifclp maintain and strengthen world peace. 



Chapter 20. 



COURTS AND ARHITRATION 



Article 151. In the USSR justice is adininislorud only by the courts. 

In the USSR llicre aie Ihe following coi'ris: Iho Supreme Coufl of the 
USSR, t!ie Supreme (Courts of Union J^tpiibltcs, the Supreme Courts of 
Autonomous Rrpublicb, Territorial, Regional, and cily courts, courts cf 
Antonumous I^•i^o^s» courts of Aul(;nomous Areas, district (city) people's 
courts, and miliiary trihunais in the Armed l-^orces. 

Article 152. All couits in (he USSR shall be f'>rmed or. the principle of 
the olccliveness of judges and pcoj)le*s assessors. 

Article 150. Justice is administered in the USSR on the principle u\ 
tlie equality of citi^ens before lite law ;uid the court. 

Article 157. Proceedings in all courts shall be open to the public. 
Hearings in camera arc only allcAved in cases provided for by law, wilh 
observance of all the rules of judicial procedure. 

Article A deiendaut in a criminal actioti is guaranteed the right 
to legal assistance. 

Article 150. Judicial proccedir^ijs shall he conducted in the language of 
the Union Republic, Aulonturoiis .Rf^puhlic, Autonomous Region, oi Auto- 
iionious Aiea, or i\\ the lan[;uac[e spoken by th^ majorily of tlie people in 
the locality. Persons participatuij^ in court proctvdipgs, Vvho do uol know 
the Innguace in which they are b -mg conducted, shall be ensured l!ie right 
to become fully acquainted wilh the materials in the rase; the services o! 
an interpreter dming the proceedings; and the rigiil to address the court 
in their own langua^'e. 
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Article 160. No one rn.iy Ijc adjudged guilly of a crime a)^d subjected 
to punishment as a criminal exctpt by the senlcucc ot a court and in con- 
lorinity with the lav/. 
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Chapter 8. 
THE USSR-~A rnOLRAL STATE 

Article 70. Tiie Union of Soviet Socialist Ropiiblics is an IntcfMiil, 
ederal, multinalionai lAali- formed on tlie pfiricij)!e of socinlisl [clcial- 
sm as 9 lesuU uf the frf<? sclf-de(crnnnalion of n;ilions and the vohin- 
ary yssuciation of eqiio! Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Tlie USSR ♦Mnboth'ps the blalj unity of the Soviet people ai;d draws 
Ml its nations and natiun^ilities tof,clher [or the purpose of jon»ily build- 
.ng communism. 



Ar(lc!c 72. Hach Uiiiois I^rpuhlic shall retain th.e riglil freely to sece- 
de from the USSR. 



READING 60 

On tb'^ Draft Constitution (Fundamental Law) of the 
UnioL of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Results of 
Its Nation wide Discussion: Report by Lfeonid Brezh- 
nev to the Session of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet, 
October 4, 1977. 

Esteemed Comrade Deputies, 

The present session of the Supreme Soviet has be- 
fore it a task that is historic in the full sense of the 
word: the adoption of a new Constitution of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

We are about to adopt the Constitution on the eve 
of the 60th Anniversary of the Great October Social- 
ist Revolution. This is not a mere coincidence in time 
of two major events in the life of our country. The con- 
nection between them goes much deeper. The new 
Constitution, one might say, epitomizes the whole 
sixty years' development of the Soviet state. It is 
striking evidence of the fact that the ideas pro- 
claimed by the October Revolution and Lenin's pre- 
cepts are being successfully put into practice .... 

The discussion of the Draft Constitution by the 
whole people has been the crucial test of the quality of 
all the preparatory work. It took place over a period of 
nearly four months and was nation-wide in the true 
sense of the word. Altogether it involved over 
140,000,000 men and women, that is, more than 
eighty per cent of the adult population of the country 
Never be fore has our country known active participa- 
tion by the public on such a scale. 

The main political result of the nation-wide discus- 
sion consists in the fact that the Soviet people have 
said: yes, this is the Fundamental Law we looked for- 
ward to. It truly reflects our gains and our aspirations 
and hopes, and correctly defines our rights and du- 
ties. While formalizing what has been achieved, it 
opens up prospects for further advance in the build- 
ing of communism. 

The Draft was discussed at some one and a half 
million meetings of working people at enterprises 
and collective farms, in military units and in residen- 
tial areas 
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Let us recall that soon after the victory of the Oc- 
tober Revolution, Lenin said that the explotative sys- 
tem had left us a legacy of deep distrust on the part of 
the masses for anything that had to do with the state. 
"It IS very difficult to overcome this, and only a Soviet 
government can do it," he said .... 

The Soviet government has coped with this task. 
The most striking confirmation of this is the tre- 
mendous extent of the active participation of the 
working people in discussing the Draft of the new 
Constitution. We can say with confidence and pride 
that it is the whole So viet people who ha ve in fact be- 
come true creators of the Fundamental Law of their 
state .... 

The Constitution Commission reports that the na- 
tion- wide discussion has made it possible to improve 
the Draft Constitution significantly and to write into 
it a number of useful additions, clarifications and 
amendments. 

Altogether some 400,000 proposals for amend- 
ments to individual articles have been made for the 
purpose of clarifying, improving and supplementing 
the wording of the Draft. Having made a careful 
study of these proposals — many of which, of course, 
recur — the Constitution Commission recommends 
that 110 articles of the Draft should be amended and 
one new article added .... 

[The] greatest number of proposals that have come 
in bear on the vital question of the role of labour un- 
der socialism. The comrades suggest that the charac- 
ter of our society as a society of working people should 
be described in much more explicit terms in the Con- 
stitution .... 

The comrades have also proposed the more precise 
wording of the article dealing with the foundation of 
the economic system of the U.S.S.R., in order tomake 
clearer the fact that this foundation consists of state 
property and collective-farm-cooperative proper- 
ty...." 

Thousands of proposals have been received sug- 
gesting that the Constitution state that any evasion 
of socially useful labour is incompatible with the 
principles of socialist society. Our people want stric- 
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ter penalties for absenteeism and for those who seek 
unearned income. One cannot but support these just 
observations. 

Very many comrades have written to say that the 
Constitution should \py special emphasis on the duty 
of citizens to take proper care of public wealthy our so- 
cialist property, which is the product of the people's 
collective labour and the foundation for the develop- 
ment of our society as a whole. The Constitution 
Commission shares the working people's view on this 
matter and proposes that an addition should be made 
to the relevant article of the Fundamental Law. 

[It] is proposed to clarify the wording of some other 
articles in the section entitled 'The State and the In- 
Gividual." Thus, in response to the wishes of many 
people the article on the right to housing states that it 
shall be the duty of citizens to take proper care of the 
housing allocated to them. The article dealing with 
the citizen's duty to attend to the upbringingof child- 
ren now states that children are ai\so obligated to care 
for their parents and help them .... 

[Many] believe that the articles on the procedures 
governing the consideration o: deputies' inquiries 
and citizens' proposals, and on the responsibility of 
ofTicials for breaches of the law and for taking an in- 
correct attitude to criticisms voiced by the working 
people should be formulated more specifically. The 
Commission feels that this can be taken care of in the 
relevant articles of the Constitution .... 

A number of Western newspapers have pointed out 
that the new Fundamental Law of the U.S.S.R. signi- 
fies further development of democracy in the Soviet 
Union, broader rights for citizens and public organi- 
zations, and an increase in their influence on state 
policy. The American Baltimore Sun has frankly ac- 
knowledged that the Draft guarantees Soviet citizens 
broader rights as compared with any Western consti- 
tution: the right to work, rest, choice of occupation, 
social security, housing, education, free medical 
aid .... 

The masterminds of imperialist propaganda, how- 
ever, obviously became worried when the discussion 
of the Draft Constitution assumed a broad interna- 
tional scc -le . . . . 

Hence the tendency not so much to give informa- 
tion about the new Soviet Constitution as to misre- 
present its content, minimize its importance and, 
whenever possible, ignore its major provisions alto- 
gether. 

The clauses on the rights, freedoms and duties of 
Soviet citizens have been attacked with especial ve- 
hemence. 

This has, of course, its own logic: indeed, it is pre- 
cisely the idea of "concern" for human rights that 
prominent leaders of the capitalist world have lately 
chosen as the main thrust of their ideological crusade 
against the socialist countries. The critics of the So- 



viet Constitution, however, have found themselves m 
an unenviable pK)sition. They cannot escape the fact 
that the Soviet Draft Constitution defines the social, 
economic and political rights and freedoms of citizens 
and the specific guarantees of these rights more wide- 
ly, clearly and fully than has ever been done any- 
where else before. 

What, indeed, can the apologists of the capitalist 
system oppose to these real achievements of devel- 
oped socialism? What real rights and freedoms are 
guaranteed to the masses in present-day imperialist 
society? 

The "right" of tens of millions to unemployment? 
Or the "right" of sick people to do without medical 
aid, the cost of which is enormous? Or the "right" of 
ethnic minorities to humiliating discrimination in 
employment and education, in political and everyday 
life? Or is it the "right" to live in perpetual fear of the 
omnipotent underworld of organized crime and to see 
how the press, cinema, TV and radio services are go- 
ing out of their way to educate the younger genera- 
tion in a spirit of selfishness, cruelty and violence? 

Propagandists and ideologists of capital ism cannot 
deny that socialism has long since cured these social 
sores. They have resorted, therefore, to another ma- 
noeuvre. They have concentrated t leir attacks on the 
constitutional provisions which say that the exercise 
by citizens of their rights and freedoms must not in- 
jure the interests of society and the state, or the 
rights of other citizens and that the exercise of one's 
rights and freedoms is inseparable from the perform- 
ance of one's duties and obligations. 

According to the Draft Constitution, the rights of 
citizens may not be used to the detriment of socialist 
society and the state, and that means, says the Aus- 
trian newspaper Salzburger Volksblatt, that "Soviet 
citizens have no rights at all." That is logic for you! 

The Italian Corriere della Sera does not like the 
fact that the Draft speaks of the duty of Soviet citi- 
zens to observf,' the U.S.S.R. Constitution and Soviet 
laws, and the rales of socialist behaviour in everyday 
life. "All these restrictions," this mouthpiece of the 
Italian monopolies declares, "in effect nullify civil 
rights, at any rate as we understand them." It follows 
that the exercise of civil rights in the U.S.S.R. must 
consist in violations of the law .... 

Our "critics" pretend to be unaware of the fact that 
the clauses in the Draft Constitution which evoke 
their dissatisfaction fully conform to fundamental in- 
ternational documents. Let us remind them of this 
fact: the U.N. Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights clearly states that "everyone had duties to the 
community in which alone the free and full develop- 
ment of his personal ity is possible," and that the exer- 
cise of rights and freedoms by citizens requires "due 
recognition and respect for the rights and freedoms of 
others and meeting the just requirements of morali- 
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ty, public order and the general welfare in a demo- 
cratic society." 

This is the principle of life in a democratic society 
recognized throughout the world. It is that principle 
and no other that is contained in the provisions of the 
new Constitution of the U S S.R. which have aroused 
the h)rpocritical indignation of our "critics." 

Highly objectionable to most bourgeois analysts 
a^-e also the provisions defining the role of the CPSU 
in the life of Soviet society. They shout from the 
house-tops that this amounts to "proclamation of the 
dictatorship of the Communist Party," "the primacy 
of the Party over the State," "a dangerous intertwin- 
ing of the Party and government institutions," "the 
obliteration of the boundaries between the Party and 
the state." 

What can one say on this score? The motives for 
this attack are clear enough. The Communist Party 
is the vanguard of the Soviet people, their most con- 
scious and progressive section inseparably united 
with the people as a whole. The Party has no interests 
other than the interests of the people. To try to coun- 
terpose the Party to the people by talking about the 
"dictatorship of the Party" is tantamount to trying to 
separate, say, the heart from the whole of the body. 

In countries which already have highly developed 
productive forces at the time of their victoriour so- 
cialist revolution the situation will be different. But 
th'^y too wil! have to solve such complicated problems 
in the building of mature socialism as mastering the 
difficult art of organizing the entire life of society 
along socialist lines, and in particular, the science of 
planning and -managing the national economy, and 
developing the socialist consciousness of their citi- 
zens. 

New Times, Moscow, No. 41, 1977. 
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IIOOLiGAMSM 

Hoo!i:;:.n.sm is dcwned in art. 206 of tlie 
llt>FSR Criminal Code as ''Litentional ac- 
tions wliich grossly violate public Oidcr and 
express an obvious dii^e^^pect towaids socie- 
ty''. TliC definition i3 sweeping enou^^h to 
explain tlic fact that liooligaiii^^ra is the most 
frequeatly committed crmie m the Soviet 
Union. Hoolijianism as a crime was included 
iu the previous Criminal Code (of 1926, art. 
74), but was not in any way circumscribed. 
Kooliganism, in far*, is more tiian a crime, 
it is a type of behaviour which perhaps is 
characteristic of one aspect of Russian social 
life; the Russian term khuli^aristvo is a 
straight borrowing from English "hooligan- 
ism". The word is used in law also with an 



adjectival sense, ^uch as "hoolisan motives" 
(e.g. ait. 102 point a, of the RSFSR Crim- 
innl Code). )t connotes behaviour opposed 
to what is prilichno (proper) or kuVti^rno 
(cultured). li embraces a greal diversity of 
activities, which have as a common element 
a more or less offensive disturbance of the 
peace. 

The present law of hooliganism is based 
primarily on a decree of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet of July 26, 1966, *'0n increasing the 
responsibility for hooliganism". The main 
change brought about by this decree was 
the introduction of compulsory minimum 
sentences for all fontis of hooliganism. The 
decree (iikaz) was followed by an explan- 
atory decree {postanovlenie) of the same 
date by the same body. The Union republics 
enacted legislation in 1966 to conform to 
the new Union laws. There are considerable 
differences among the Union republics in the 
definitions of hooliganism and in procedural 
details. 

According to the commentaries, the first 
part of the hooliganism definition (gross 
violation of public order) implies a violation 
of the rules of socialist community life iqy) 
or of public interests. The second part of 
the definition is said to refer to violations of 
socialist morality or tlie inf^rests of groups 
(collectives) or individuals. The definition in 
art. 206 requires both elements to be present 
if there Is to be question of hooliganism; it 
seems, however, that the rules of socialist 
community life and the requirements of so- 
cialist morality overlap to a large extent. The 
result of the definitional vagueness of the 
hooliganism concept is that hooliganism 
serves as a kind of residual offence in many 
instances where a more clear-cut offence 
would be more difficult to prove; e.g. as- 
sault, threats, resisting an officer of ti^e law, 
etc. The most typical ca^e of hooliganism 
scc:ns to be offensive behaviour in public bv 
drunks; accoiding to all avaiJ:'blc statistics 
drunkenness occurs in more than 90% of 
aU cases of hooliganism. 
Art ?Co pr:'\i;ks tn-o sp!,xial fornis of hool- 
if-jini^m: ir.aliciOuS v.taI p^ay hooHcajLii-m, 
MrJicious hooii;Mnisrj is defined hooli- 
gani^m "characrcri/cd in its natire by its 
cxccpti'jral cynicic,iii oi special offer enoss, 
or c(»ri.i.cted ^vilh rcsiiiance to a repr(.sent- 
ativc Oi nuihority cr of the pablx [referring 
to members of the voIunUiry people's guards 
— aruj'ir.a, q.v.] carrying out their duties 
with rerard to the mninunancc of public 
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orden or ai^ainst other citizens v.ho aie 
counteracting hooligan activities, und, fur- 
therrr.ore. ^ooliganisn^ comuiilted by a per- 
son v.ith a previous conviction for liooligaa- 
isrn". 

Petty hooliganism ir> defined in the 1966 
decree as **bad Jangunge [lit. rcfscnzitrnaia 
bran' — uncensored swearingl in public 
places, offensive molenation of citizens and 
other similar actions aud violating public 
order and the peace of citizens, provided 
these actions accorJii'^ to their character do 
not entail the applicaiion of criminal pen- 
altics'\ 

Petty hooligiinism is administrative of- 
fence, F'^nishable by aelention for from ten 
to fifteen days, or by corrective labour of 
from on2 to two monll-s with a mandatory 

deduction of twenty p.-r cent of the offender's 
wages, or by a fiue of from ten to thirty 
roubles. The penalt)' is imp:»ied bv the 
people's judge; the fir.e may ako bt imposed 
by the local police chief. The decree provides 
further for speedy and summary proceedings; 
there is no appeal. Petty hooliganism com- 



mitted by a person who has been punished 
for pctt}- hooliganism within the preceding 
year is considered to be common hooligau- 
ism (art. 206. par. 1). 

Common hooliganism entails depnvation of 
liberty for fiom 'ix months to one year, or 
corrective labour for the same duration, or a 
fine of from thirty to fifty roubles. Malicious 
hooliganism entails deprivation of liberty 
for fiom one to five years. Common or 
malicious hooliganism, accompanied by the 
use of (or the attempt to use) arms or iostiii- 
ments specially adapted to infiict physical 
injury, entails deprivation of liberty for frcra 
three to seven years (art. 206, last par.). 
The stepping-up of tl^e campaign against 
hooliganism in 1966 also brought a new 
chapter to the RSFSR Code of Criminal 
Procedure (ch. 34, arts. 414-429), aiming 
primarily at speedier trials in cases of hool- 
iganism. 

Encyclopedia of Soviet Law, F.J.M. Feldbrugge, 
ed. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana Publications, 1973. 
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AKTICLi:S or SOVIET CRIMINAL LAW WHICH RESTRICT 
THE EXERCISE OF FUNDAMENTAL HUMAN RIGHTS 



Most SovicI prisoners of conscience arc Imprisoned for violations of six 
articles of SovicI criminal law- 
Article 64: 1 his defines as an acl of treason "flight abroad or refusal lo return 
from :ihro:td to the USSR". 

Article 70: An ti Soviet Agitation and I'ropagnnda. Agitation or pr<)p.ig:inda 

carried on for the pnrposc of subverting or weakening the Soviet regime 
or of conunitting pmticular, especially dangerous crimes against the 
slate, or the circulation, for (he same purpose, of slanderous fabrica* 
tions wiiich defame the Soviet state and social system, or the circiiU- 
tion or preparation or keeping, for the same purpose, of literature of 
such content, shall be punished by deprivation of freedom for a term 
of 6 iiionlhs lo 7 years, with or without additional exile for a term of 
1 In 5 years, or hy exile for a term of 2 to 5 years. 

I Ik- sniiic actions committed hy a person previously convicted of 
c'JjH'i i.iily dnngorous crimes against the state or committed in wartime 
<i|inll he punished hy deprivation of freedom for a term of 3 to 10 
ycnrs. with or without additional exile for a term of 2 to 5 years. 

Art'de 72: ()ip;:ni;ational Activity Directed to Commission of Especially 
I):iiij,v!oiis trinifs against the State and also Particijiation in Anfi- 
Soviet OrganiMtions. Organizational activity directed to the prepara- 
tion or commission of especially dangerous crimes against the state. 
Of In thr creation of an organisation which has ns Its purpose the 
coniiiiission of such crimes, or participation In an anti-Soviet organlri- 
tion. slull be punished In accordance with Articles 64-71 of the present 
code. t Q O 
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Arlicic I t2. Vi<ilnlion orLiwson Separation of Cliurch and Stale aniJ of Church 
ami School. The violation ol laws on (he separation of cluircli and state 
and ol school and church shall be punished by correctional tasks for a 
term not exceeding one year or by a fine not exceeding 50 roubles. 

I ho same nc«s committed by a person previously convicted of 
violiiiion of laws on the separation of church and state and of school 
and cinircli, as well as organi/.ational activity directed to the com- 
mission of such acts, shall be punished by deprivation of freedom for 
a term not exceeding 3 years. 

Article 190-1: Circulation of Fabrications known to f>e FaKe which Defame Soviet 
State and Soci.il System. Ihi- syslenialic circulalion in an oral form of 
fabrications known to be fjiKc which defame the Soviet st.ile and social 
system and, hkewisc, the piejMrnlion or circufation in written, printed 
or any other form of works of such content shall be punished by de- 
privation of freedom for a leiin not exceeding 3 years, or hy correctional 
tasks for a term not excceiling one yenr, or by a fine not exceeding 
100 roubles. 

Article 190-3: Organi/itiDn of or Active Partieipation In, Croup Actions Which 
Violate Public Order. The organization of, and, likewise, the active 
participation in, group actions which violate public order in a coarse 
manner or which are attended by clear disobedience of the legal de- 
mand! of representatives of authority or which entail (he violation of 
the work of transpoit or of state and social institutions or enterpiisos 
shrill be punished by deprivation of freedom for a term not exceeding 
3 years, or by correctional tasks for a term not exceeding one year, 
or by a fine not exceeding 100 roubles.'^ 

Article 227: Infruigemcnt of Person and Rights of Citizens under Appearanee 
of Performing Religious Ceremonies. Tiw organizing or directing of a 
group, the activity of which, carried on under the appearance of preach- 
ing religious beliefs and performing religious ceremonies, is connected 
with the causing of harm to citizens* lieahh or with any other in- 
fringements of the person or rights of cili/cns, or with the inducing of 
citi/ens to relusc social activity or performance of civic duties, or with 
the drawing of minors into such gioups, shall be punished by depiiva- 
tion of Ireedcmi for a term not exceeding 5 years or by exile for a 
similar term with or without coiinscation of pro|>erty. 

The .ictivc patticipalion in the activity of a gtoiip specified in pa<a- 
graph one of the present ;irlicle, or the systematic propag:nida diiccted 
at the commission of acts spoctfied therein, shall be punished by de- 
privation of freedom for a lorrii not exceeding 3 yeais, or hy exile for 
the same teim, or by correctional tasks for a term not exceeding one 
year. 

Note: If the acts of persons stated in paragraph 2 of the present 
article, and the persons themselves, do not represent a gteat social 
danger, measures of social picssurc may be applied to tlienu 

Prisoners of Conscience in the U.S.S.R.: Their 
Treatment and Conditions London: Amnesty In- 
ternational, 1975. 
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U.S.S.R. — 100 Questions and Answers 
(Excerpts) 

Ion you openly pray to God in your country*^ 

In accordance with the USSR CoiT^titutlon a!! citizens 
of the USSR "are gLiaraiUetHl ircedom oi con'.cic.t'e, lliat 
is, the right to profeNS or not to profcbs ?ny leli^'ion. aiid to 
conduct reliijious \vor^!!t;> or a{lieii!)C propa':aiK!a." 

Soviet la.V's give adult Ivlieverb tlie lii^iht joinily to sa- 
tisfy llieir reIif4K;us nc?'U. I'or tliis they form religious soci- 
eties or ^roi'p.v Forming a coininunity, bcliLveis may per- 
form religioiib rites, hold prayer ine-jtings and conduct rc- 
ligiou.^ ceremonies. 

Believers have the r'j^Iit to elect or in\.le ministers of 
j'eligion, to vse and nia:!jc,e a prayer house and religious 
properly, to collect vohintary contributions in the prayer 
house for ilb mninlenance and to spend other sums on the 
religious niod^) ol t»eiic\crs. Cluir^Ii funds consisting of vo- 
luntary contributions iroin bolieverb aie not taxed. 

In Soviet louisLtion special rules of law protect be- 
lievers, religious bodice and riini^tLfsof religion from any 
infringement of Ihoir kgnl ri:jhi:>, The^e ru!ej> envisage res- 
ponJiiility for en.^jrinij l!ie uiihint'erod p. t for ma nee of 
religious rites \\ they do n:^' diiturb public order ur lead to 
infringement of citizens* rights. All di^criininalion against 
believers and the forcing of conscience is categorically for- 
bidden. 

Who publishes religious literature? 

Religious literature is published by the religious organi- 
zations of many faiths. Thus, in I97G, the Aio>cow Patri- 
archy put out another edition of the Bible, including both 
the Old and New Testaments. To be published shortly are 
the first volun.e of the writings of Patriarch Piinen, a num- 
ber of theological treatises and other ecclesiastical litera- 
ture. The periodical, Journal vf the MoWiC Pairiarchtj, 
which not on\) covers ecclcbiablical aUairs, but also con- 
tains sermons, tiieological ejsa\s and other material, enjoys 
a rather large circulation. 

The All-Union Cou;icil of the Hvangelical Christian- 
Baptists aliiO regularly rcM^sucs editions of the Bible and 
the Go.^pel. as v.oll pravcrbookb, calendars and h\i:inals. 
while its pcriodiCiiL Tl:e Brutr.erly Herald, coir.es out in 
several other national laMiMuge.^ be:>idt"> Russian. 

As foi tlie iMoblem Religirus Board of Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan, in recent ^cars it bar put out si.\ editions of 
the Koran, Imam al-Bukliai :'s "A'-Jami'al-Sahih" and 
**A1-Adab al .^bi!rad" h.uliths, as well as Isiiiail iMahmoud 
Satticv'b history of the Koran by Olhnitin ibn Allan, 
which is pioser\cd in TashK'jnt. It also publishes a nwiga- 
zine called, Mo:>lefns oj l!ie Sonet Last, 

Your new Constitution guarantees the right of citizens of the 
USSR to housing. What does this mean in practical terms? 
After all, this constitutional right does not increase the 
number of flats in your country. 

Article 44 of the USSR Constitution is a commitment 
by the Soviet state to use al! available reso\irccs to pro\ nie 
quality housing for ail Soviet families in the shortest pos- 



sible lime. And this means thai v.'e shall never turn housing 
into a comii'crcial enterprise, which makes i; a\ailable \o 
some people and prts it bejond the rc.-^ch of oliicrs. We 
shall not abandon the fair principle of d>lr:l'jt!cn of flats 
and we shall a!so keip rentb ut 11. ci piv'sviil low level. W c 
slial! not cut back budget allocaiiuns for liobM'ig develop- 
ment: in n)76'^'J tl:t\ sU.rJ at about 0 nn^'ion roub- 
les, which ^um vould be quite suffuie:/. fcr b;..;c.!'g 
hydrO'power stalioiis, eacii with a capdc:!\ equ-al to that of 
(he world's bigr^'bl at Krasno\arsk. 

In other words, ihe inclusion ol Uiis article in tb.e text 
of the new Coubtitution is an additional guarantee against 
any undesirable chan^Cb in our housing policy. 

How much do Soviet citizens pay in rent? 

By far the greater proportion of Soviet citi/ens live in 
flats and houses provided by the state, the reiit for which, 
together with the charges for electricity, gas, central heat- 
ing and water, does not exceed an a\era^e 4-5 per cent of 
the family budget. For half a cen!ury- since l!^28— jt has 
not changed, although housing has been much ip.ipro\ed. 
Eighty-se\en flatb in 100 have runriiiij^ Wc'jter, 80 ha\e cen- 
tral heating, 86 have Hush toikls, 74 ha\e bathrooms dnd 
S6 ha\e gas laid on in their kitchens. ?\ot many countries 
iiave such a high percentage of homes etii:ipped witii all 
modern conveniences. And the rate of ga>ifica{ion— about 
five million flats a year— is more than twice as high as the 
rate of housing construction. 

What legal basis is there for prosecuting dissidents? 

First of all we must agree on the meaning of the terms 
we are usinq. If by '^dissidents'* you mean people who diiTer 
from the gre.it majority of Soviet citizens only in their 
way of thinking, then no legal basis for prosecuting ihern 
exists. And nobody in our country is prosecuting such peo- 
ple, it is quile a:iot!ier matter if a "dissident" is a person 
con:miti:i4 jct>, bre»:king tli«» kiw. No one is allow- 

ed to do tlii-. Such a person i.^ tried in court only tor speci- 
fic acts stjted to be illegal in (he role\ani documents. 

Soviet psychiatrists are accused in the West of using mental 
hospitals for political ends against dissidents. What truth 
is there in these accusations? 
None whatsoever. Soviet psychiatrists make their diag- 
nosis after thorough examination of the patient and at 
least three p^yLhia;rlslsalways ha\c to take iKirt in a con- 
sultation before a patient is sent for compulsory treatment. 
It should be noted that many ^'n'enlaHy sound dissidents** 
received ps>chialric treatment in their childhood long be- 
fore any manifestation of di.^^sidence and !lu^y were alrtady 
under ob:cr\a(ion a; So\;tl psNcI'.iali cluhL.-. But for 
some reason nobtnly at thrjt tiire was cai]*i>jig!:'ng fcr :heir 
release from ilie cliinci?. 

We have always thought and we still consider public 
discussion of ca^e histories in the mass circulaiion press to 
be a violation of medical ethics. I hat is why we have not 
sought to refute Western skindcrs b\ producir.c: Uiedical 
evidence, extracts from ca^e histories and expert firdmgs. 
But foreign n>\c!uaf risls. to whom tlie doors of So\Tet 
mental hospitals ha\e alwa\s been (>pen. ha\e been able to 
study tliis U]ateri<d on nunierrnis o^^casions. A\an\ of ihc 
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**viclijrs of p^.>cliialric ml imidation" who figr.red in 
sensational campaigns have at;ain fcunti Ihci'.selves in 
menial hospitals on enigratinj: froi:i Uie USSR, b^it this 
time in \Wtern— not So\ iel— lio^pi*a!s. For v. hat *'dib6i- 
dence" were they bfiiiy put into hc^,pilai wow'f 

But wlioredo the charger- levelled i;i:ainst Soviet doctors 
originate? The "indispula!)!e evidence of malpractices in 
Soviet psychiatry" turns out to be... asserticn^ by 
well-known for their hostile -activities ai/a:n:: the LSSR 
and statc'nentb b> patici-v thei:i>el ves. Yoii do net l:;.ve to 
be a pbvchiatr'vl to know tiut nio^t Kienl.^I patients tliink 
themselves sane. 

You don't need to l)e a doc!or to realize that onlv a 
specialist ib coiupcteiil to dia;;nose an illness or rcijt'e a 
diagnosis. Nu does it call for great perspicacity lo s'^e 
that a canipaijjn babcd on tlic opinions of pirole re!]:ole 
from medicine has nothing in common v.ith a 'ie^ire to 
establish the truth. 

Who is "head of the familv" in the USSR— the husband or 
the wife? 

The concept of *heaJ of the family'' ('oes Mot exist in 
Soviet law and nse of the title confers nc n'jtcrial or lo 
ga! privileges. For this rt'^son uianv ccnplc:. rcver even 
bclhcr to ask th'jn^elvcs v/ho is iiio;o iiiiportant in the 
laniily. 

The latest (1970) census of t'!e Soviet population 
showed that almost one fairily in four was headed l.>y a wo- 
man. But sociolo;iis!s sav the perccntaf^c is in faut lii^jhcr. 

Our demographers are interested in <i further qii'v^^ticn: 
how many married \voi.:en claim to be liead oi ihe family 
and how :nany of their h::sbonds ;i;^Tce. Special surveys 
revealed that the percentaj^e of uoii-en (15-30 per cent) 
consideiing thc^l^e^ve•. io \k' or cldiiainGf to be tlie licad of 
the faanly was alrno.^t ten tiiaes liij^ikT liian the peraMilage 
of husbands (2-4 |)cr cent) v\ho agreed with tJiem. 

Anotlier aspect of the question was noted bv our dc- 
mogmphers. Alino>t all t!;e aien said **ve:," wlicn a .ked if 
in general they acknouledi^ed that a uoamn could be head 
of the family. But when tliey were .isLed if this could be 
so in their own family they were less amenable. 

Is there a sex revolution in your country? 

Yes. one started long ago, if by this >ou m^an that 
marital relations between the se.xes have heen put r i a hu- 
mane basis, have been freed from evervth.ing that tle'^rades 
a person, hypocrisy, posses^iveness, material depentlerue, 
slavery and coiapuKion. We regard this great avivaiice, 
achieved through argument and discusMoii and in s'^ioj^rie 
agaifKst outworn views and habits, as a icvolutionarv ad- 
vance and we welcome it. We favour a stable family, a 
vohinlary union with a deep emotional ba?i.^, a family 
that s?lti^^:es all its members. We are opposed to sexual 
emancipation from the family, to irresponsibility and dis- 
soluteness. 

This is, of course, a general staten^ent of our position. 
In real life situations ari^e in which it is verv hard to give 
a simple answer. We do discuss relations between the* se- 
xes and problems of mairicd life, particularly in newspa- 
pers and magazines. Widely dilTering viewb are o(ten heard 
in these discussions. Some people Van! tou-her lawb to 
guarantiee family stability. They think mardage should 
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be founded on rights and duties, a'oove ail c'utuw to chil- 
dren. But most of us wo. lid pose the que>!.on that way. 
The family should be st.dile— >es, one ha^ a duly to chil- 
dren— >es. hut the main llnng is that each partner shouic^ 
need the other. 

We rccog;iii.e that extramarital relations and illegit- 
imate children pose tiii^icii:! [:robler;:s. Soviet law pro- 
tects single mothers and the:r children. But public opinion 
often roi;ndlv censures e.\trair.sntal relations, regaiding 
the famJIv as the cniv det\'ni iorm ol relations between two 
people who love e^'ch otlier. 

There are plenlv of prob'ems, of cour:-e. Too many to 
mention. But in lackiiiiv; Ihcni we adhere lo these general 
principles' the need for lac! in dealinj? with people and 
their feelings, and the categorical rejection oi hypocrisy, 
cruelty and material gain. 

You say that in your country equality of the sexes is law. 
What is actually done to assure the equality of women? 

Hquahty of the sexes as laid down in the USSR Con- 
stil'ition. j> guaranteed b> the relevant legiMation and 
matu'ial facilities, and is sirictly observed. 

Percentagewise, women with a secondary and higher 
education constitute a greater proportion in' this country 
than ucn. Because of the tremendous wartime losses, wo- 
men account for 51 per cent of the entire workforce, earn- 
ing, of course, equal pay for equal work. Note that n.ost 
women emplovees are engaged on intellectual and mecha- 
nized jobs; thus, they comprise foui of every five hu«ith- 
care workers, the absolute luajority of tli0::e vicrking ii: tli^^ 
Held of education, two out to e\ery three workers inth|B 
radio electronics indu.strv. ck\ Ak-re than four tliouv.in<^^ 
women manage industrial plants and head administrative 
offices, while more than 200,000 supervise factory shops 
an<i sections or laboratories. 

Soviet women play a inajcr role in the country's poli- 
tical and public alTairs, in tlie cllort to strengtiieii i.c-ace 
and interiiational co-operation and in the internat'onal 
women's movement. Woihen compiise 31 per cent of the 
deputies to the USSR Sui^reme Soviet, 35 per cent to the 
Union-republic Supreme Soviets, and i8 per cent lo the lo- 
cal Soviets. 1-or the bake ol comparison one Jiiiglit note that 
in the USA women compriH* only live per cent oi Ihose 
holding jobs in federal and Ici al government. 

The experience of our country and cUwr socialist coun- 
tries shows that women can iMake a vahu.ble contribution 
in many useful job> as well as in the running of the gov- 
ernment. To be more en phytic, we regard ll.eir parti(Mpa- 
tion as indispeibable for economic and sccial proi:ress 
generally. 

The polls conducted among women r^iiow that most of 
them prefer to work primanlv for prestige rea^on^ and iroral 
satisfaction, and also Uccause of financial consnieratjons. 

Though our achievemenU cannot be coniested, prob- 
lems still remain, ^hese are regarded as a matte: of ut- 
most importance by tl^e Party and State. The CPSU Pro- 
gramme spocificallv stales that any vestiges of the unccjual 
status of women in everjday life nuist be cciupletelv eli- 
minated. ' I 

What is being done lo this end? Over the past twenty 
years the volume of public services has increased seven- 
fold, and todav kindergartens and creches accommodate 
twice the number of children as before. Thr number of 
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such iloincslic aids as \acui::n cleiiners ai](.l v\;'.^lunc Din- 
rhincblK^s trebled over the prist ten \cars» while the nuniber 
}f refrigerators hus inereai^ed Ni.\ioId. Slill, it must be said 
liat in families with children the women have lo do Umcc 
as much house work as men* 

The tenth five-year i^an has placed on tlie ;jgenda a 
new br-reachin<i prof^rainnie for li^hletimg woiuen^s work, 
l;ol only on the job hul al>o at home. The two ciianiber> of 
the Soviet parlian^iit, the Soviet of the Union and the So- 
vIet of WiMonalities ha\c set up spceici standini^ couii.iis- 
slons lo de.il with, que.slioris conceriiin«i woriien^ workinij. 
hvin<; and Reneral conditions and h'.ollior and child 
^vellare. 

I. veil thou«^h during tlie tenlh fix e-x ear-plan period 
male en p'nu*'- w ill ou\w *(> preJjtnin Ue in iIk' workfou'c 
i')r the ti;:e vji^e tin* end ol w jr. feipalc lalv)i - 
ki^ill conliiiue to p!av a sp^nificant roU. Mui!^ will I'e done 
to li«jliten their woik. Of liie l.ir>r; |\i..ic Ir.i.Ics. >uii5e L\H). 
.'i\.rd'.'d ^^ \'\:\\v^ hazardous to the heall.i or cjllin^j for 
^*r"nt:(Uh p!iysirjl exeruon. ha\e I'eon lK?nned for women, 
1*^(1 ilie is conlirni.iMy exp.ip.dina. 

\ special seclion in lii • L'SSR's economic (le\elopinenl 
programme e:i\ i^ai^v-^ lurliier inipro\enicnt ' i the worKin-^, 
livme and f^eneral condition- 1>t fem^l^^ e?MnIo\oc5. Ihcy 
arc VQ enliiloii to .1 pnrliali) paid leave lo Ktke care of 
babies up lo the a'^ti '^f one yeji ami tJie to ullowcd to 
work a shorter day or week, or work at hoiiio. 

f^urtl;er ellort.- will be made to ea^e houH^I o!J chores 
for women. 'Ilie volume of pu!,lic services is lo n'cre;i-e by 
48 per cent, dax-ciire t<*hoo!.s wili doublv their ciccomip.oila- 
Uion. wiiile kinder f^arlens and crecheb will be able to lake 
approximately 2 8 million more cfiildren. This distinctly 
shows how* "feminized" is the social programme of llie tonui 
five-year plan, which will make new strides towards 
achiexing real equality for tiie se.xes both on a social and 
dome>tic le\CK 

V/hy are ps^ople refustci permission to leave the USSR? 

As a rule Soviet citizer. who ask foi permission to Ie2\e 
the country ere granted it and lea\L' withcn: hindrance. 
But it should be noted that r(lati\ely few people wi^ii to 
leave the So\iet I'nion. llie mam reason for lea\in^ is in 
order to be reunited wTii families and relate ^s. Those 
leaving the Soviet Union with this a:m are i3;ai*j\ Jews, 
Germ:r.>. Armenians. Greeks and Spaniards, as well as 
some Soviet citizens married to foreigners. 

At ihe same time there are cases where permission for a 
particular person to lea^e is temporarily withheld* What 
sort of cases are the^e? Permis:.ion to lea\e may be with- 
held until, for instance, the members of a family— those 
leaving and those remaininj^—h.-^xe settled their mutual 
relations, particularb. . material rjucstions. P^^^mission 
to leave ib also withheld for a certain period when people 
from the nature of iheir ei^plo) u.ent possess informatioi. 
which constitutes a state secret, or when people ha\e re- 
cently undergone specialist militar\ training of particular 
importance. Perirj>sion to leave is. of course» refused to 
persons under --jdicial examination or r-crving a term of pu- 
nishment imp»..-ed b\ a court. Such a practice is in full 
accordance 'Wiih the Inutnational Co\enant on Ci\il and 
Political Rights adopted by the United Nations General 
Assembly on December 16, 1956. Tins Covenant, m parti- 



cular. permit.> remind ion of the r»sh: 10 'ea\e one's u^untry 
for another 11 it i; ncccrsarx 'to protect national security, 
public order (ordre pub'ic). public health or morak> or ihe 
rights and freedoms of others," 

Are very man; people anected b\ the temporary with- 
holding of pernii-^ion to lea\e*-' Let us examine this question 
as it aiTects Jca.^. who for historical reasons are the most 
numerous group of persons applying to lea\e. More than 
140. OOu SoMot citizens oi .;ewL>h nationality or descent, 
including ctiildren. left the USSR in the period from 1045 
to the middle of 1977. according to official figures. Exit 
visas were granied to 984 out of every thousand who appli- 
ed lo lea'.e, Thuj^ 98.4 per cent of those applying, leave the 
USSR without hindrance. 

\fter the signing of the Ilelsinki agreements the proce- 
dure for submitting applications to lea\e and the preparing 
of trd\el documents h:ive been simplified to the ma.ximum. 
Nc** . for instance, a refusal nay be reconsidered at the 
applicant's request e\ery sixth months and no slate tax is 
le\ied for se.^ond or >Lib.c»ji:enl application. 

The loniporar) n^iure of such refusals m.ay be clearly 
seen from liie follow in::; offcial figures: in 1966-77. for in- 
stance. permi>s;,in to lea e w:i> granted to 2.076 citizens 
wliose ^eqJe^t^ !ua been preM(uisly turned down. In the 
first tw:- nionllis of 1976 a further 98 such persuiis receded 
permission to lea\c. 

USSR— 100 Questions and Answers. Moscow: 
Novosti Press Agency, 1978. 
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Some Philosophical Problems about Rights 

Chrisropker R. Hill 

MKESTY Gcvotcs itsclf to vcr>- .ipecific objects - reminding the 
world of what most govcrmnents do to those of their citizens who 
step out of line on matters of consrience, luiding out v/ho are being 
held a*^ prisoners of consdecce, and trying to do something to hi. * 
prove tlieir let. Its task is, in other worc^, to tell us diat there are 
certain rights which ail human beings have, and work towards the 
restoration of those rights to citizens who have been deprived of 
them. 

7. DISRUPTION OF FUXERAI. SERVICES 

V. I. ButenkOj who lived at 24 Shimat^kaia St, Mirgorod, Poltava 
Oblastj made a dyiiig request to his wife and sor thn: they L'^y 
him as a believer. During the funeral procession the miliria inter- 
vened, thrus: the widow cf tliC deceased aside, and did not give h^r 
the body for burial. This T app?ncd cn 26 .MarcJi 1^67 
[Butenko had been a communist ] 

POLICE BRUTALITY OUTSIDE THE PRI5 ^NS AND CAMPS 

Rrutality in this category haz been applied ~ in police stations and 
public places - especially to those Baptist and Crthodcx groups 
V ho have rtc^isteji ^z>:nz of the more vicious form? of religious per- 
secution and di..cJminaiion. The 'undcrgrciuid* literature from 
these groups available outside the U.S.S.R., much of it relent- 
lessly documenting the new pc»'secuiion begun in 1958-9, nc*.v 
amoimt^ in all to .'several hundred tlioj*^ inds word » Docun^ent 
4 exemplifies the genre, while the following Orthodox accoa:3t 
conveys the violent flavour of the "nti-religious drive in the 
northern Ukraine: 
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Behk and Gordccv with their squad of militiamen and voluiitccr 
police, continued their ^oa-stop cffon? to track down orahippcrs zri 
check up on CliriSiians in Pochacv. On the evening of 12 June 1904 
they canic to ih? house of An^stasia Rcb'ija. m?dc a search and fov-.- 
7»larfa in the slU'iz. B jlik ga^-e orders to dial out such maltreatrocnt xliV. 
$\c would never agiin want 10 worship in Pochaew The nnhri.ini::, 
brutallj grabbed Marfa and threw hu down from the attic. Th'^n lh^r 
dragged her out of the hcasc aficr iutmijdrtm? the houscAvuc. Thcv 
djc::gcd AJarfa m!0 the garden, lapcd her and puUcd her our cn:o the 
rojd half dead and left her there. The follow in^: cay Marfa was seen by 
residents and carried oiTto hospit?.!; she was already unco.nscious ani 
died shortly aitcrv^ards in hospital. ... In siir.i!?r fashion they killcj 
in Pochacv, L^dia Tokir.akova of Lipovaya Siren . . . girls v.'erc raped, 
money taken away and people biTitcn until ihey lost consdousnc^b 
And so they roamed round the Lavra, all nii^ht through, like -.n'd 
beasts, showing no respect c\ea for old age: iliey robbed and raped 
M.ir2a .\ndi cc\Ta Mcrozova, an aged nun, rcsidin^^ at A^oscow 
Kizhnaya Pcr\-ornaj\k3va, apt. Maria Gerasimchuk and Yuiyf^ua 
Korolcr»i,o . , 

5. MANIFESTATION OF TORIUKE OF BELIEVERS 

Urgent communique to the Government from tJie Kiev corig) egaiion 
of Baptists 

With deep sorrow we ad\'ise you that on Thursday, 30 March 
1967, in the house of our fellow beiie\er Nikolai Pavlovnch 
Shclesion, 36 O&trovskoye St., Kovr.ia Boiarka, Kiev Oblast, 
where wc were gathered for a worship meeting (it was his turn), 
at 20.30 hrs., a district lieutenant of the poIicCj in imiformj arrved 
witli ; rven men in civilian clothes, disrupting the meeung. One of 
them v,as the chief of the Boiarsk G.O.M. [ordinary poiice], two 
men introduced themselves as from the U.O.O.P. [Directorate 
fcr the Prei^ervation of Public Order] of Kiev, and the remainder 
we do not knov,% 

Trying to note down all those present, they seized the passport 
of the owT.er of the house and said, * You will pay for this,' and 
order :d him to appear at the Boiarsk police-station. 

On 2 April 1967 at 16.45 appeared «t the Boiach 

police-station. At 17.00 hrs he was suminoDed to the c^ice of the 
chitf of police, with v/hom \^ere the procurator and distria 
ofiicials. When N. P. Sheiestim, the father of two children, had 
been seated on a chair not far from the table and was asking 
him his nane, the chief of police, coming up behird him, said, 
*You have tormented us, now we will torment you,' and struck 
him on the head with his fiqt. Sitting by the table, the procurator 
also began to strike hi^ on the headj face, back of the neck, and 
cars from the other side. To the ^suonj why arc you doing this 
to rne3iJhcy,\ismgun censored woia<,ans'vVcred, * We'll brat the guts 
out of you and we won't be call'^d to account.' Then tlie chief of 
police fell to his knees in front of the bn-i?ed [prisoner], folded his 
hands, sna sneered, *Now ajk Goo to save you froni us,' X, P. 
Sheleslun fell from the chair to the floor from the blows, losicg 
consciousness. After the first beatings they sat iiim on tlie chair by 
the hair, brought an official report with £1 blank sp^ce and ordered 
him to sign. For his refusal to sign they again began to beat him, 
saying> ' Sign 1 ' In the orlicial report whivh they gave him to sign 
there was written, *At the religious meeting in the house of N. P* 
Shelcstun anti-So\'ict Icai^ets were read.' For refusal to sign ±:s 
falsehood they again subjected him to beating. Whei r.id 
fallen on the floor unconscious, the policemen continued to kick 
him. As blood was flowing from him, the chief of police said to 
him, 'Wipe oflf the blood!' The chief of pohce took away two 
handkerchiefs soaked with the blood v. hich was flowing fr^^m lils 
mouth and nose. At 19.00 hrs, threatening to deliver the beaten 
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man to Kiev, Korclenko 15 (the pohce-station). ^^hen they had 
searched his pockets and seized his personal thingSj they sent 
him home, saying, *\Varn your friends that the same fate avsaits 
them.' 

Inasmuch as we h:ive seen N. P. Shelcsrun beaten and ill and 
have questioned a witness, and hr.ve hcord :nd seen the exercise v?f 
arbitrary jusuce by cilklalsj and also have in hand a report o: an 
eyewitness of las beatin:^ issued in th^; dispensary cf ili: Kiev 
Obinst Bureau of Judicial Medical Invcb.iraiicn on 3 Aprd 1967, 
No. 2247, we commi'.nicate to you that these actions constitute 
condauiog physical struggle 2nd violence against religious 
convirdons. 

D^' co^-^rJfs'oa of tliL Tiov cJ'urcL o^iho E.G.?'., consisti.'ig c: 
400 people. 

Christopher R. Hill, ed., Rights and wrongs- 
Some Essays on Human Rights. Baltimore: Pen- 
guin. 1969. 
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Summary of "Moscow Continuing to Seize U.S. 
Books" from the New York Times, Sept. 4, 1979. 

In early September. 1979, the Third Moscow Inter- 
national Book Fair was held in that city. 

The ofTicial purpose of the annual Book Fair is to 
foster "international book exchange" and consolidate 
mutually beneficial business ties between publishors 
of different countries. 

The books brought for exhibit by non-Soviet pub- 
lishing houses must be screened by the State Publish- 
ing Committee before they are displayed to the pub- 
1* Almost 30 books put out by U.S. publishers were 
confiscated and refused permission to be exhibited. 
They are listed below. 

The chairman of the State Publishing Committee. 
Boris I. Stukalin, defended the confiscation jf these 
books as follows: "We have legislation forbidding cer- 
tain books. We ban books propagandizing war and ra- 
cism, books of an anti-Soviet character, pornography 
and books insulting the dignity cf participating coun- 
tries. 

The great majority is observing these conditions. 
There are only a ^ew who have brought in books that 
contradict our legislation. Under oar law, these 
books are not going to be allowed. 

It is not correct to say that this is a violation of free- 
dom of speech. It is the highest affirmation of freedom 
of speech, since freedom to propagandize fascism is 
the kind of freedom thai all b onest people in our coun- 
try and in other countries must oppose. 

Books of that nature do not bring people closer to- 
gether and do not serve the cause of detente. Instead, 
they stir up hostility between people and hamper the 
process of detente." 

Alliluyeva, Svetlana (Stalin^s daughter). Twenty 
Letters to a Friend and Only One Year. Harper 
and Row, 1967 and 1969. 
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Baryshnikov, Mikhail. Baryshnikov at Work, Ran- 
dom House, 1978. 

Begin, Menachem (Prime Minister of Israel). White 
Nights. 

Berger, John. Art in Revolution. Pantheon, 1969 

Bradley, John. The Illustrated History of the Third 
Reich. Grosset & Dunlap, 1978. 

Brooks, Charles, ed. Best Editorial Cartoons of the 
K?fir(five bocks for the years 1972, 1975, 1976, 
1977 and 1978). Pelican. 

Chesnaux, Jean, et. al. China. Random House, 1977 
and 1978 (2 volumes). 
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lution. A Political Biography, 1888-1938. Random 
House, 1974. 
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Random House, 1971. 

Fest, Joachim C. The Face of the Third Reich. Pan- 
theon, 1977. 

Fest, Joachim C. Hitler. Random House, 1975. 
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as. Foreign Policy 1776-1976. Morrow, 1975. 
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sia, 1917-1977 Frederick Ungar, 1978. 




Identity: Adventures in Living Ju^ lism. (Further 
identification unavailable.) 
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Grosset & Dunlap, 1978. 
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Manvell, Roger. The SS and the Gestapo: Rule by 
Terror Random House, 1976. 
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Scene, 1966-1972. Random House, 1974. 

Orwell, George. Animal Farm. New American Li- 
brary, 1974. 

Pares, Bernard. A History of Russia. Random House, 
1965. 

Payne, Charles, et. al. American Bailet Theater 
Random House, 1978. 

Riese, Hans-Peter, ed. Since the Prague Spring. Ran- 
dom House, 1979. 

Solzhenitsyn, Aleksandr I. The First Circle Ban- 
tam, 1976. 

Solzhenitsyn, Aleksandr I. The Gulag Archipelago, 
Volumes 1, 2 and 3. Harper and Row. 

Solzhenitsyn, Aleksandr I. "A World Split Ap?rt," 
Commencement Address at Harvard, June 1978. 
Harper & Row, 1979. 

Ziemke, Earl F. Battle for Berlin. Random House. 

Sakharov, Andrei D. My Country and the World 
Random House, 1975. 
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RESOLUTION OF A PUBLIC MEETING IN MOSCOW 

ON HUMAN RIGHTS DJY 

WE, representatives of the working people of the Soviet 
capital engaged in different trades and occupations- 
workers \Ti science, culture and the arts, members of trade 
unions and women's, youth and other mass organizations- 
assembled in Moscow on Human Rights Day, point with 
pride to the fact that in our country the primary concern of 
the Soviet state is to ext«^nd democracy and political, social 
and economic rights of people which are reliably guaranteed 
by the fundamental law, the Constitution of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

All power in the USSR belongs to the people, who exer- 
cise it through the Soviets of People s Deputies, the political 
foundatiori of our state. The Constitution of the USSR and 
the cons^tutions of the union and autonomous republics 
guarantee the full equality of citizens in all spheres of life 
and ensure the further comprehensive extension of democracy 
and the freedom of the individual, ^he emergence of social- 
ism, a new social system, has for the first time ever made > 
Dne of the fundamental human rights— the right to diqnified 
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existence without exploitation — a reality. Socialism alone 
ansures conditions for the all-round development of the in- 
dividual. The Soviet Constitution, a constitution of developed 
jocialism, reallv guarantees for the Soviet people social, 
economic, political and individual rights and freedoms in 
heir entirety. The rights and freedoms include the equality 
of people of all nationalities and races, freedom of con- 
science, the right to associate in mass organizations and 
the rights to work, to rest and leisure, to education, to medi- 
cal care, to housing and to security in old age and in case 
of. disability. 

The laws on People's Control, on the Supreme Court, on 
♦he procurator's office, on the legal profession and on state 
arbitration m the USSR that were passed by the second 
session of the USSR Supreme Soviet last November are a 
fresh and vivid manifestation of the concern displayed by 
our state for the protection of the rights and freedoms of the 
Soviet citizen. 

The history of jut state and our reality as a wnole force- 
fully prove that the banner of human rights and freedoms is 
the banner of socialism. 

The Soviet state energetically advocated both the drafting 
of international legal norms of human rights and their practi- 
cal and unreserved inipiementaticn. The USSR was the first 
great power to ratify tl^e Internationa! Covenants o.i Human 
Rights. It was on its initiative )^at niany major documents 
for the protection of the right"? of the peoples and human 
rights were drafted and adopced. 

The Soviet oeople appreciate tne contribution made by 
tho United Nations to the protection and extension of human 
rights ail over the worlo. Soviet Life, Feb. 1980. 
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The Human Rights Movement in the USSR 



Pavel Litvinov 

I would like to approach my theme somewhat 
indirectly by referring to a weil kuown compari- 
toiL People have often remarked on the startling 
differences between the press in the West and the 
press in the Soviet Union, and row that I live in 
America, I have bad a chance to experience this 
for myself. When I turn on my television set or 
open a nf.wspaper. I am inundated with troubles: 
I learn of all sorts of national, social and personal 
problems and also bear various suggestions about 
bow to cure them. I cannot say that it is pleasant 
to see certain television programmes about the 
. more disgusting varieties of crime, but it is right 
that I should not hide frora this. Now, like any 
other person in the free world, I am forced to 
think about possible means for solving th* vario* 
complex problems that exist, or to consider 
whether they can be solved at ail. It may be, of 



course, that certain problems are insoluble, but 
at least their existence is acknowledged and the 
correct questions are posed. 

If you open a Soviet newspaper, however, or 
turn on your television set in ihe ussp, you will 
be told that life in the Soviet Union is rathe*" 
placid, except for so-called minor shortcomings 
and temporary difficulties. And these are always 
successfully overcome, because Soviet society 
possesses the best possible instrument that exists 
for solving various problems, namely the best 
possible socio-political system. 

Does this mean that these problems are actually 
non-existent, or that all of them h?ve been solved, 
or, at least, that there is a strong trend towards 
their solution in the very near future? Of course 
not. If we look at life in the Soviet Uruon during 
the last decade, without gomg too far back in 
history at this point, we can see that there has 
been a plethora of social, national and other ten* 
sions in the ussr. 
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In the first place, there are the national prob* 
lems, and one can hardly find a single country 
in the world where these problems are as acute 
as in the Soviet Union. Then, of course, there arc 
the problems of the various social minorities. You 
can take any similar problem existing in such a 
socially imperfect stat. as, say, America, and be 
certain .hat the same problem is to be found in 
some form or other in the Soviet Union, and in 
many insUnces it is far more complicated. 

One of the reasons why these problems are more 
complicated is that many of them appeared a very 
long time ago and no serious steps were taken 
to solve the problems of the various minorities, be 
they national, religious or social. Those steps that 
were taken, moreover, were notable for their 
enviable simplicity: a sizeable proportion of any 
given minority was simply extermmated, sent to 
prisons and labour camps and banished or de- 
ported, so that the remaining members of the 
minority left at libcny would try to forget their 
grievances and keep quiet. 

This all-purpose remedy really did work at the 
time. One might even say that the progress of ibe 
disease was each time arrested, but, of course, this 
was not treatment - the disease was simpiy driven 
inside the body. 

Fortunately, those methods can no longer be 
fully appUed (although I have not the L'me today 
to touch upon the question why they are now 
inapplicable). Never Aeless, preference is still given 
to solving problems by administrative measures. 
And if this approach does not produce the desired 
results (and the long history of humanity tells us 
that most of the world's problems cannot be 
solved in this manner), then t^c very discussion 
of a problem is forbidden. Lei us imagine that a 
man crying ' Fire ' comes running into this rooiii 
where I am delivering this lecture, and instead jt 
escaping or trying to put out the fire, that is, 
instead of taking steps to liquidate the fire and its 
consequences and avoid human suiTering, ^^e fall 
upon the manr and tear bim to pieces because he 
brouniht us unpleasant news and inteifered With 
our enjoyment 

If I tried to name only those sociai problems of 
the Soviet Union that people in this room are 
famib'ar Wi.Ii, this would prolong our discussion 
for at least several d^ys. And these are pressing, 
urgent problems which should have been solved 
long ago, because the primary condition, at any 
rate, the ncccssar>', if not sufficient, condition for 
solving them is to be ablt to discuss them freely. 
Of cours';, I do not believe that free discussion 
is in itself a panace^E and a g'^arantee that every- 
thing will be solved. Hert in England you 
obviously have complete freedom to discuss the 
problem of Northern Ireland, but still it is not 
clear whether this Gordian knot is going to be 



untied in the foreseeable future. Nevertheless, the 
possibibty of t^e discussion is a necessary condi- 
tion for solving the problem. When, after the 
death of Stalin in 1953, the Soviet government 
stopped trying to solve problems by, as it were, 
bquidai:ng them root and branch, people began 
to think about their condition and discuss it For 
the te^ .years from 1954 to 1964, under Khrush- 
chev, timid attempts were made to discuss certain 
problems in the ofl5cial Soviet press. The dracon- 
ian ideological censor hip was bewildered and, 
partly for this reason, slightly lifted the lid off the 
real situation in ti:e country's social life. But then 
it took fright and siammed the lid back on again. 
But even in ihat short period of time, the people 
managed to acquire a taste for the free word. 

As early as the mid-fifties the phenomenon of 
samizdat came into being, that is the copying of 
forbidden texts on typewriters and the passing of 
these copies from hand to hand in order to evade 
censorship. These texts, at the beginning, were 
mostly literary works that could not be published 
in the official press. They were by dead authors 
such as Osip Mandelstam, who perished in one 
of S:al:n*s labour camps, and Anna Akhmatova, 
who was -xpelled in 1948 from the Soviet Writers' 
Union and subjected to a campaign of slander and 
denunciations. Then, gradually, the works of living 
authors began to appear in samizdat and some 
of them found their way abroad and were pub- 
lished in book form there. The Soviet authorities 
perceived that this development posed a threat to 
their ideological monopoly and decided to make 
an example of two of these authors, Andrei 
Siiiyavsky and Yuli Daniel, in order to intimidate 
the rest 

But now the customary mechanism of terror 
failed to work. The trial of Sinyavsky and Daniel 
in 1966 led to a worldwide outcry and paradox- 
ically had the eflect of attracting new authors into 
samizdat. A number of similar trials followed and 
in 1968 the trial of Yuri Galanskov and Alexander 
Ginzburg provoked a fiood of protests both in and 
out of the Soviet Union, mainly directed against 
the violations of their cwn laws by the Soviet 
judicial authorities. These protests passed in turn 
into samizdar found their way abroad and were 
broadcast back into the country by foreign radio 
stations. At the same time, the people who signed 
these various protests began to be dismissed from 
their jobs, ^^nich is the most widespread measure 
of repression commonly employed by the Soviet 
authorities and is usually most effective in 8 
country where the state is the sole employer. But 
the surprising result was that each new act of 
judicial or administrative persecution, especially 
when accompanied by an orchestrated campaign of 
vilification in the Soviet press, merely brought 
mor and more protests, and at the same time 
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drew public attention to the whole problem of 
the lack of basic human rights in our country. It 
was then that the question of legal guarantees for 
the rights of the individual began to become 
uppermost in people's minds and led to the begin- 
nings of the movement for human rigms. One may 
say that before 1966-68 most problems were 
regarded by dissenters in the light of the regime's 
stability or instability, but after this date, the 
i:»iue of human rights became paramount 

Here, however, 7 would like to make a brief 
digression. The whole sad course of Russian his» 
tory, reinforced ten fold by decades of mass terror, 
has taught the population to consider every 
problem in binary terms of black and white, the 
way a computer does: yes-no, good bad, useful to 
the state^harmful to the state. Practically any 
problem from fixing a leaking roof to a husband 
divorcing his wife, has come to be considered in 
these genera] terms. The regime has managed 
completely to politicise the minds of both its allies 
and its adversaries, allowing no autonomous 
approach to any prc^lem. At the same time, the 
regime has the external trappings of a state based 
on law and never tires of proclaiming that it 
possesses the most democratic legislation in the 
world. The population, of course, has never taken 
these words seriously and anyone who has tried to 
do so has paid dearly for it But the result of p!1 
this has been that those who were unhappy aoout 
the actual situation in the country (and the Soviet 
Union has always had many who are unhappy) 
could only hope that some force would appear 
that was able to oppose the mightiest arm> and 
the mightiest total s>'stem of controlling tlie 
thoughts and words of man that exists anywhere 
in the whole world. 

Thus the present regime has had no trouble in 
putting into the heads of its advenaries the idea 
that there is no reality in the w*orld but naked 
force and, accordingly, that it can only be opposed 
by force. I remember a friend of minf who was 
an active distributor of samizdat, being asked by 
his father, who was very much afraid on his behaii 
and was familiar with all the things the regime 
could do: *How many tanks do you have? * The 
son answered laughingly that they had none. 
•Then what do you hope for? ' the father cried. 
Similarly, I have been told a thousand times by 
people from all walks of society: * You know, I'd 
love to have a machine-gun and shoot them all, 
all those big shots, etc, etc.* This is the natural and 
normal reaction of pccplc who do not know of 
any legal procedures. There are so many people 
in the country who have written hundreds, even 
thousands of complaints, asking for things which 
':iight seem trifles at first sight, and who have 
never achieved an.^hing except, on many occa- 
sions, trouble for themselves. Naturally, therefore. 



there have been reasons for despair, reasons to 
think that only a physical hquidation of this unjust 
regime could lead to change. And the regime, too, 
found it easy to understand this kind of protest. 
The authorities' thinking was : * Well, the man is 
offended, he was treated unfairly, which often 
happens, so he has become our enemy. . . But 
suddenly the uhimately politicised mmd was con- 
fronted by something altogether different. For the 
first time it heard voices saying: * Let us tnke all 
the formal democratic procedures existing in our 
society seriously, no matter how imperfect they 
may be. Let us demand that the authorities observe 
their own laus, honour their own constitution, 
and fulfil the int'rrnational obligationss to defend 
human rights that they freely assumed by signing 
international covenants.* 

It should be noted that this approach was incom- 
prehensible not only to tiie aiithoriUes in ihe 
Soviet Union, but also to the majority of the 
population. The low level of respect for and under- 
standiug of the law in Tsarist Russia has been 
remarked upon by many observers, and the law- 
lessness of the Soviet regime has served to lower 
it still funher. 

What is more surprising is a somewhat similar 
attitude to this problem that is met with in the 
West. Valery Chalidze, in his book Human 
Rights in the USSR, has noted the bewilderment 
caused certain people in America by his adherence 
to a legalistic position even after he had been 
deprived of his citizenship by the Soviet authori- 
ties. Since he was no longer threatened, they said, 
why did he not sharpen his crilicism of the Soviet 
regime.' I too nave heard similar opinions 
expressed by people who consider discussions of 
human rights in the usSR as nothing but a tactical 
means of carrying cn the strugpie against Soviet 
power. Strvmgely enough, thi-* is exacily the line 
taken by the kgh investigators v/nen pursuing par- 
ticipants in the movement for human rights. 

The best answer to critics of this approach was 
provided recently by Alexander Yesenin-Volpin, 
the mathematician, poet and n*e!l-kno\vn dissenter: 
* Sovie* power exists - that is to say a power based 
on the Soviet constitution and that has signed the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and a 
Soviet gang exists that is violating all of this. It 
is against tliis gang that we have to struggle by 
legal methods, ilie methods of Soviet power.* 
Despite the paradoxical nature of this fommla, 
it strikes me as highly apt. 

Opponents of this approach often refer to the 
illegitimate and forcible dissolution of the Con- 
stituent Assembly by the Bolsheviks in 1918 and 
take this to indicate the illegitimacy of Soviet 
power in general, lliere can be no doubt tiiat this 
act was illegitimate, but how many states in the 
West can boast that their initial estabUshment was 
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entirely legitimate? On the o;iicr hand, the Nazi 
regime in Germany was eslablisiicd in 1933 by 
wholly legitimate and democratic means, yet few 
critics would deplore the ccliap^c of the Nazi 
regime. Therefore it seems unwise to me to pro- 
nounce on the legitimacy of a regime oa rhe 
basis of the illegitimacy of its origins. 

Many people a!so allude to the artificial charac- 
ter of democntic institutions in the Soviet Union« 
fts for instance the system of elections to govern- 
ment office. They refer to tiie defects of the Soviet 
constitution, the existence of antidemocratic laws 
and a host of other things of this kind. 1 would not 
quarrel with these assertions, but they still dc not 
invalidate the legalistic approach. The whole his- 
tory of mankind teaches us that democratic insti- 
tutions acquire real content - and and -democratic 
laws are repealed - only as a result of pressure 
from below, from the people, and the movement 
for human rights in the ussr is concerned to 
mobilise just sudi pressure. 

The Soviet authorities were taken aback by this 
switch of emphasis when it came. They were used 
to their adversaries forming underground circles, 
writing political programmes, trying to set up 
underground printing shops, writing something like 
a code and trying to recruit new members. They 
were always ready to handle a political enterprise 
of that sort The whole police apparatus is tuned 
to catch those who are hiding, the way a dog will 
instinctively punue a running man. But now 
nobody wa> running, people began to sign their 
own nam^s and were prepared to defend a view- 
point that they openly voiced. 

The authorities were forced to make urgent 
changes, to modify their habitual strategy and even 
to try to develop an individual ap[>roach to each 
of the new protesters. It was clear that it was 
impossible to persecute and try people directly 
for what they were saying and doing. Indirect 
ways had to be sought, provocations had to be 
engineered, etc. It was at that time, around 
1968-9, that they began to apply the method of 
sending especially active dissidents to menUJ hos- 
pitals on a large scale. This method subsequently 
aroused the disgust of the whole civilised world 
and led to new exposures of the lawlessness prac- 
tised in the ussr. Today the authorities seem to 
prefer activists of the human rights movement to 
go abroad. Of course, this does not mean that they 
have given up their old familiar ways of persecu- 
tion: prisons, labour camps, mentai hospitals, 
banishment. In fact, the regime in the prisons, 
labour camps and penal psychiatric hospitals in 
the Soviet Union is at the moment being made 
harsher and more punitive. Nevertheless, there is 
a clear desire, caused by the attention of world 
public opinion, to to avoid the more scandal- 
ous outrages and ^i^oses. 



World public opinion, of course, is an essential 
element in the effectiveness of the human rights 
movement in the ussr. When Andrei Amalrik 
and I decided to make a regular practice of 
approaching Western correspondents in Moscow 
in 1967 and 1968, this was an unheard-of step 
among dissenters at the time and seemed full of 
risks and dangers, yet it proved itself to be one 
of the most valuable methods of mobilising public 
opinion abroad and since then has become 
commonplace. Similarly, when Larisa Bogoraz 
^d I issued our appeal to world public opinion 
over the violations of Soviet law committed during 
the trial of Yuri Galanskov and Alexander Gins- 
burg in January 1968, it was the Renter news 
agency that carried this appeal to the four comers 
of the globe and in so doing immensely 
strengthened our protest. And I should not need 
to remind this audience that it was Stephen 
Spender's response to this appeal that led to the 
establishment of the Writers and Scholars Educa- 
tionrl Trust and Index on Censorship, I cannot 
over-emphasise to you how crucially important 
it is to our struggle for human rights to have this 
active and continiung support from abroad. Nor 
should it be forgotten that any diminution of 
intei-est on the part of public opinion in the West 
is immediately noted by the Soviet authorities and 
provides a severe setback to the movement for 
human rights in its struggle against repression. 

Finally, let me say a few words about what the 
movement is. What do I mean by the expression, 
' Movement for Human Rights in the ussr? ' Our 
movement is a non -political movement Its prin- 
cipal aim is not to engage in a direct struggle with 
the state ideology as such, or to oppose it with an 
alternative ideology, but rather to enlarge the 
area of political debate by creating publicity and 
giving the people an opportunity to voice their 
political views and engage in discussion. What It 
is trying to do, if you like, is create the pre- 
requisites for normal political life to exist in the 
Soviet Union and follow normal channels. At the 
same time of course, the movement's members 
categorically reject those elements ol intolerance, 
hatred and violence that are so sedulously p'^o* 
pagated by the state ideology. 

Perhaps I should emphasise that this does not 
naean that the participants in the movement do 
not have political views. On the contrary, most of 
them have strong views, in many cases views that 
contradict one another. This has been shown by, 
among other things, the debate that is presently 
in progress over the Letter to Soviet Leaders 
by Solzhenitsyn, in ^ch he set^ out certain theses 
for the future development of our society. What 
concerns me here, however, is the things held in 
common and the things that unite the members of 
the movement What we have in common is com- 
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passion towards the oppressed man, defenceless 
aixl fadflg a mighty state, towards the minority 
oppressed by the majority. We are not so naive as 
not to know that the numben of those who act 
openly are very small, that the majority of the 
nation does not bear us, doer not understand us. 
On the other band, we know that we are not alone, 
that large numbers of our people secretly sym- 
pathise with us, that they place their hopes in us, 
that they are grateful to us for saying openly what: 
they dare not, due to a natural human weakness,' 
and we know that there are many among th^ 
who are silent partidpants of our movement if 
only because they read, type and distribute samiz- 
dau Of course, without tiiese people the movement 
would not be able to exist And we ourselves con- 
tinue to act and speak not because we expect some 
direct comprehensive results, but because we can- 
not but act, because we cannot stay silent, and 
because we are confident that evil is to a large 
extent based on men*s belief in its omnipotence. 
It is this very belief that we are trying to destroy. 

We know that without the support of Western 
public opinion our movement could never exist 
and we are always grateful for this support Mean- 
while we hope that our experience may be of help 
to the people of the free world. That is why wt 
want to bring our experience to those who have 
not bad it, by reminding them of the bitter truths 
that violence cannot achieve anything good, that 
there are no simple and universal means of solving 
all problems, that something can be achieved only 
on the basis of tolerance and compassion, that it 
is useless to divide people and the world on the 
basis of politics, and that extremism of any sort, 
no matter what noble purpose it is meant tc 
achieve, is dangerous for any society. □ 

Index on Censorship, v. 4, No. 1, Spring, 1975, 
pp. 11-15. 
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Pavel Litvinov 

Without many people in the West taking notice, 
an entire school of the more defiant or outspoken 
intellectuals was dealt with this way^ushed out to 
the West, like Solzhenitsyn, most of them lost in 
ti-ie flow of Jewish emigrants, though some were 
not Jewish. . . . Some people we^e bluntly 
warned by the KGB that they cculd either get out 
to the West or be shipped off to Siberia on an end- 
less cycle of trials and convictions. 

Pavel Litvinov 's case is a classic example of the 
new tactic. The grandson of Stali I's foreign minis 
ter, Maxim Litvinov, Pavel is a tall, husky, rather 
Irish-looking young man with a gregarious smile 
and unaffected directness of manner. He was 



exiled to a squalid, distant, and miserably cold vil- 
lage in Siberia near the Mancl irian border as 
one of seven participants in thr August 25, 1968 de- 
monstration in Red Square again.st the Soviet in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia. Although he had been 
trained as a physicist and although the village to 
which he was sent had no physics teacher in its lo- 
cal school Pavel had to work as a manual laborer 
in a fluorspar mine. When he returned to Moscow 
in December of 1972, he found it impossible to 
get regular work or to get re-registered for residence 
in Moscow with his wife and two small children. In 
the Yakir investigation, he was interrogated and 
blackmailed with offers to work and a residence per- 
mit if he would cooperate with the KGB. He re- 
fused. Somehow he managed to get private jobs 
tutoring high school students in physics and trans- 
lating scientific works from English, and also to re- 
gain his Moscow registration. But he was drawn 
Lack into his human rights campaigning and had 
se\ ?ral run-ins with the secret police. 

Events reached a climax on the evening of 
December 5, 1973, as Pavel headed for the brief, 
annual human rights vigil in Pushkin Square. Half 
a block from the square, he was surrounded by 
four men who said they were from the KGB. They 
ordered him to go with them. "I refused," Pavel 
later told me. "I asked to see their identification. 
They refused to show me anything. The leader— a 
short, stocky man with wide shoulders and a 
boxer's face, an unpleasant face with his nose 
pushed in— told me, 'if you do rot come, there will 
be a fight and then you will ge'. 15 days in jail for 
hooliganism.' So I agreed to go." They led him to a 
local police station where the kuder took Pavel to 
a little room and talked to him for 20 minutes. 
Rather humorously, Pavel called the pug-nosed 
agent "my sponsor" in the KGB for he "knew 
everything a.oout my case, my life history, my 
private life, my family. He was proDably in charge 
of me." 

"Oh, Litvinov," the KGB man said, "you are 
really going back to your old business agam. Of 
course, you must understand that we will not tol- 
erate this. We will not stand for such things. It is 
better for you to stop this bu siness or you will be 
in much worse conditions tha i last time— and for 
many years." Pavel took this as a clear warning of a 
long term in the labor camps. But then came the 
alternative. "I know you have an invitation from 
the West and from Israel," the KGB man said. "If 
you apply for an exit visa, it will be the best solu- 
tion for all. Otherwise, "ou will go East." 

The alternatives were clear. "He didn't promise 
me, but there was mutual understanding of courso," 
Pavel said. "They must have known how I was feel- 
ing because I had made no secret of how discour- 
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aged I was about my future prospects. I had even 
talked with friends about going abroad. Of course, 
the KGB prefer for people who are well known in 
t\e West to be abroad rather than send them to 
Siberia because there is less of a scandal. 

Within a month, Pavel had applied to emigrate 
and two months later he was in America. It was a 
pattern repeated in a number of important cases 
with the same choice— go West into oblivion or see 
yoursell slowly destroyed here. A fair number, like 
Litviiiov, chose the West artd the dissident move- 
ment lost them for good. 

"We are so alone," lamented one woman who 
stayed behind, *Tirst Solzhenitsyn; then Nekrasov, 
Galich, Litvinov and all these others. Living in 
Moscow now is like living on the moon.'' 

Note: Pavel Litvinov teaches physics and calculus at 
The Hackley School, Tarrytown, New York. He wasa 
special lecturer in the summer workshop associated 
with this project. 

Hedrick Smith, The Russians. New York: Ballan- 
tine Books, 1976, pp. 618-20. 
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Summary of "Profile of Five Prisoners of Conscience" 

The following are case histories that intend to 
show the reasons why prisoners , ^ arrested in the 
Soviet Union. In these cases, the prisoners of con- 
science wei e arrested because of their political or re- 
ligious views. 

Parvir Airikian 

Parvir Airikian^ bom in 1949, is a native of Arme- 
nia, a Soviet Union republic south of the Caucasus 
Mountains and bordering on Turkey and Iran. Mr. 
Airikian was a student at Yerevan Polytechnical In- 
stitute when he was arrested in 1969. He was charged 
with forming an organization with "anti-Soviet 
aims" and with distributing **anti-Soviet" literature. 
The literature wa j about the Soviet policy on nation- 
alities and the crc ation of an independent Armenian 
state. Mr. Airikian was given the heaviest sentence 
because he was supposed to have been the leader of 
the group. His punishment was four years in a prison 
labor colony. While he was in prison^ he and eight 
other prisoners signed an appeal to the International 
Red Cross about prison conditions. 

Mr. Airikian was released in 1973, but was arrest- 
ed again because he tried to attend the trial of two of 
his friends. He was sentenced to prison for two years 
but was not sent at once to serve the sentence. In- 
steady he was kept under observation in a KGB pri- 
son. He was eventually charged with/'anti-Soviet ag- 
itation and propaganda." A letter was used by the 



prosecutor to prove that Mr, Airikian had previous 
"contact with foreigners," Mr, Airikian denied the 
charges. He was sentenced to seven years in a strict 
corrective labor camp followed by three years* exile. 

Alexander Dmitrievich Feldman 

Alexander Feldman bom in 1947, is a Ukrainian 
Jew. In 1972 he applied to be allowed to emigrate 
(leave) to Israel. Immediately the police searched his 
flat (apartment) and took some of Mr. Feldman's lit- 
erature. Emigration officials refused his application. 
They claimed that Mr. Feldman knew "military se- 
crets" even though his militar>' service had ended 
four years earlier. He protested the decision and was 
put V* orison on three separate occasions (about fif- 
teen days 3ach time). Mr. Feldman was subject to fre- 
quent arrest, surveillance and harassment by the po- 
lice. 

In October of 1973 Mr. Feldman was arrested and 
charged with "malicious hooliganism." (In the Soviet 
Union malicious hooliganism is described as: "inten- 
tional actions which grossly violate public order and 
express an obvious disrespect toward society.") 

The police claimed that he had attacked and 
caused physical injury to a woman and had violently 
resisted two male citizens who had tried to assist the 
woman. He was sentenced to three and a half years in 
a corrective labor colony. 

A large amount of information is available to sup- 
port Mr. Feldman*s claims that the case against him 
was a *Trame-up." At the last minute his trial was 
shifted from a regular court building to a factory, 
where even Mr. Feldman's friends and relatives were 
not allowed to attend. Only prosecution witnesses 
(against Mr. Feldman) were questioned. Mr. Yezhov, 
Feldman's lawyer, appealed the case. He was almost 
immediately retired on a pension. 

Mr. Feldman is serving his sentence in a labor col- 
ony in the Ukraine. There have been reports that he 
is ill but has not received proper medical attention. 
He has not been excused from hard physical labor. He 
has been in punishment cells and has been denied 
visits by members of his family. 
Kronid Arkadevich Lyubarsky 

Kronid Lyubarsky, bom in 1943, is an astro-physi- 
cist. He has written a number of articles on meteors, 
planets, s'^ace biology, etc. He has also writtjn three 
scientific b >ks and has translated books into Rus- 
sian. 

In January 1972 he was arrested, along with sev- 
eral others, for being involved in the publication of 
the human rights journal A Chronicle of Current 
Events. Mr. Lyubarsky was detained for eight 
months before he was brought to trial. In October 
1972, he was charged with "anti-Soviet agitation and 
propaganda." At the trial Mr. Lyubarsky admitted 
that he had distributed several samizdat (typewrit- 
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ten manuscripts considered unpublishable in the So- 
viet Union) works, but denied that his intention was 
"anti-Soviet." Mr. Lyubarsky pointed out that social- 
ism would be strengthened if citizens could criticizp 
official policy. Instead they are prosecuted for stating 
opinions. 

Mr. Lyubarsky's lawyer asked for a reduced 
charge and asked that Mr. Lyubarsky be allowed to 
continue his scientific studies. Both requests were de- 
nied. He was sentenced to five years in a labor colony. 

Before his arrest Mr. Lyubarsky had part of his 
stomach removed in surgery. In prison he has been 
given no special diet. He was moved to a different pri- 
son after a number of protests and hunger strikes. 

Yakov Nikolayevich Pavlov 

Yakov Pavlov was bom in 1935. He is the father of 
eight children and is an Evangelical and Christian 
Baptist. He is a member of the "dissenting wing," 
which means he refuses to accept some of the restric- 
tions placed on religious activity. One of the restric- 
tions is on the right to instruct children in religion. 

In 1973, Mr. Pavlov was arrested with five other 
Baptists and charged with several offenses in connec- 
tion with their *^!:gious activity. 

At the trial, thfi prosecution charged that the ac- 
cused had spread religious propaganda through the 
use of sermons, taps-reccrdings, and performances of 
religious verses and songs (some of which were "ac- 
companied by musical instruments"). The prosecu- 
tion also charged that religious lessons were organ- 
ized for under-age children, a violation of the "sepa- 
ration of church from state and of church from 
school." Evidence consisted of printed and tape-re- 
corded sermons and songs taken from the defendants' 
homes. There was also eyewitness testimony that the 
defendants' children gathered together on Saturdays 
and Sundays and religious songs were sung at the 
gatherings. 

Mr. Pavlov denied the publication of anti-Soviet li- 
terature, but admitted that he had distributed copies 
of the Bible because they were in short supply. He ad- 
mitted that he had criticized official policies and ac- 
tions toward religious believers in the TJ.S.S.R., and 
had taught his children about their religion. He re- 
minded the court that Lenin had defended the right of 
each person to preach his faith. 

Mr. Pavlov was convicted and sentenced to five 
years in a labor colony. The court also took away his 
rights as a parent. Three of his co-defendents also lost 
parental rights over their children 

Irina Stasiv-Kalynets 

Irina Stasiv-Kalynets, bom in 1940, is a Ukram- 
ian poetess. She has written poetry for children and 
has received high praise from critics. She was a lec- 
turer in language and literature at the Lvov Poly- 
technical Institute. Her husband is also a poet and 



they are parents of a teenage daughter, Dzvinka. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stasiv-Kalynets had protested in 
1970 and 1971 about the arrest and imprisonment of 
two other Russian citizens. Mrs Stasiv-Kalynets had 
also taken part in organizing a Citizen's Committee 
in Defense of Nina Strokata (a micro-biologist who 
was arrested), and was dismissed from her job. 

In 1972 Mrs. Stasiv-Kalynets was arrested and 
charged with "anti-Soviet agitation and propagan- 
da." She was tried in a closed session. She was found 
guilty and sentenced to six years' imprisonment in a 
labor colony, followed by three years m exile. The fol- 
lowing month, her husband was arrested and given 
the same sentence. Dzvinka has been left in the care 
of relatives. 

Mrs. Stasiv-Kalynets is serving her sentence in a 
colony for women. She has been irvolvel in a numter 
of appeals to authorities for prisoners to be able to 
practice their rights. The prisoners, for example, 
were not permitted to take part in religious services 
for Easter. 

Mrs. Stasiv-Kalynets has been reported (1974 and 
1975) to be suffering from a serious condition aff'ect- 
ing her liver and kidneys. She has not been able to re- 
ceive medicines and warm clothing. 

Summarized from: Prisoners of Conscience in the 
U.S.S.R.: Their Treatment and Conditions, Lon- 
don: Amnesty International, 1975. 
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lOSIF MENDELEVICH 

Born into a family close to Jewish tradition, 
losif Mendelevich studied Hobrew on his own as an 
adolescent and read whatever he coulc^ find on Jew- 
ish history and culture. He and his family were re- 
fused permission to emigrate to Israel three times 
between 1967 and 1970. 

On June 15, 1970, Mendelevich was arrested at 
Leningrad's Smolnil Airport for the alleged attempt 
to steal a plane to Israel. Simultaneously, Soviet 
Jewish activists were apprehended in cities through- 
out the Soviet Union. 

After world-wide expressions of outrage, Mendel- 
evich's original sentence of 15 years was reduced to 
12 years in a ? trict regime labor camp. 

The release in April 1979 of seven prisoners 
serving heavy sentences imposed at the infamous 
Leningrad trial*- would have marked a triumph 
for morality and justice; yet it was marred by the 
cruel aad unexplained retention of the last found- 
ing members of the group, losif Mendelevich, as 
well as the two non-Jewish members, Yuri Federov 
and A'exsei Murzhenko. 

Although losif carried a lighter sentence than 
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some of his comrades, his release was refused. 
Throughout the nine long years of his internment, 
losif has courageously persisted in the strict observ- 
ance of his religious beliefs, despite the additional 
hardships and suffering this has brought upon him. 

In the spring of 1977, he was accused under the 
Corrective Labor Code of '^maliciously violating 
the regime of confinement"— the main evidence 
being his refusal to work on Sabbath (though he 
worked extra hours on other days to make up his 
lost time) and his "viohtion of the form of camp 
dress," L e. his insistence on wearing his ''yBi- 
mulke." He was punished by being transferred to 
the notorious Vladimir prison and thereafter to 
the equally notorious Chistopol prison in Central 
Russia where he is today. 

Mendelevich refused to eat any unkosher foods 
in his grossly inadequate daily diet, and he has lost 
considerable wei^t. During the eight days of Pass- 
over, he existed on nothing more than a few ounces 
of unleavened bread— the only ration he was per- 
mitted. According to Soviet law, every prisoner is 
entitled to receive only two food parcels of 1 kilo- 
gram each per year, and this has made it impossible 
to provide Mendelevich with sufficient provisions 
for his sustenance. 

losif suffers from hypertension and his health is 
rapidly and dangerously deteriorating under the 
subhuman conditions in which he fights to exist. 
Throu^out his painful struggle, Mendelevich has 
never complained, but in a despeiate letter to his 
family in Israel, he expressed his fear and anguish 
at his increasingly failing health and overwhelm- 
ing fatigue. 

New York: National Conference on Soviet Jewry, 
1980. 
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Summary of ''Sakharov Arrested by Soviet and Sent 
to Restricted Area" by Craig Whitney, New York 
Times, January 23, 1980. 

On January 22, 1980 Andrei D. Sakharov was ar- 
rested and flown out of Moscow. Relatives were told 
that Sakharov and his wife were being sent to Gorky, 
a center of military production. The city is closed to 
foreigners. 

Sakharov, a nuclear physicist who helped develop 
the hydrogen bomb, is Russia's foremost dissident. 
The timing of Lakharov's banishment has been taken 
as a sign of a shift towards a tougher policy towards 
dissidents. Russia is currently under American criti- 
cism for its invasion of A fghanistan. Russia has also 
been removing active dissidents from Moscow in 
preparation for the Olympic Games. 



Sakharov has been stripped of all his awards for 
his nuclear research, including his title "Hero of So- 
cialist Labor." Legally, he is entitled to a trial on 
criminal charge.s hefnrp pnforced residence or inter- 
nal exile is imposed. Sakharov was picked up around 
3 p.m. by uniformed police when he was on his way to 
a science meeting. He and his wife were put aboard 
an airliner about 6 p.m. Uniformed police and plam- 
clothesmen surrounded his apartment. 

In i968 Dr. Sakharov wrote an essay denouncing 
censorship and other issues. He charged that the So- 
viet authorities consistently violated articles of the 
International Declaration of Human Rights by jail- 
ing political prisoners. In 1975 he received a Nobel 
Peace Prize. In an interview on January 2, 1980, he 
asked the United Nations to pressure Russia to 
"withdraw its forces from Afghanistan," calling the 
situation "tragic, dramatic, and dangerous." 

At the time of Sakharov's arrest, Deputy Prime 
Minister Vladimir A. Kirillin resigned. Mr. Kirillin 
is also a physicist and has supported Sakharov in the 
past. Prime Minister Aleksei N. Kosygin is Kirillin's 
immediate superior. Craig Whitney writes, "It po- 
peared that Dr. Sakharov's arrest would be taken by 
other dissidents here as a signal of what might await 
all of them. There has been concern here that the next 
step after Afghanistan would be a crackdown on dis- 
sidents." The number of dissidents in Russia has de- 
clined because of arrests and emigration. Dissidents 
or members of religious minorities in distant areas of 
Russia often appealed to Dr. Sakharov to pass along 
information about their situations to foreign report- 
ers. He has reported at least 40 arrests of human 
rights activists. In Gorky he will more than likely 
have little contact with dissidents or foreigners. 

Tass, the official press agency, reported that "An- 
drei Sakharov .las been conducting subversive activi- 
ties against the Soviet state foi a number of years," 
and "he was repeatedly warned . . . Sakharov was 
warned by a prosecutor in 1977 to discontinue his 
"slanderous activites" or be prosecuted. A letter from 
President Carter was written in Sakharov *s behalf 
and he was left alone. 

New York Times, Jan. 23, 1980. 
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, . something . , , made me different, Ihappeneu ^o 
be born a Jew. " 

Alia Rusinek. a youriff Russian 
iLcman, describes hcrJeirish awak- 
ening in this excerpt from the ac- 
count winch she ccih 'Hoiv They 
Taught Me f \Va^ a Jeu ' '! appeared 
(m March 4, 1^71 in the New York 
Times MagA/:in<:;. 
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You ask me how I came to the idea 
of leaving the Soviet Union and 
going to Israel. I think that though I 
heard about Israo! only four years 
a?o my whole lif*^ was th** way to it 
You can see it yourself. 

I was tKjm in Moscow in 1919 .'\nd 
was the most typical Soviet j?:rl. I 
studied well, was a young Pioneer- 
Leninist. ... 

I gave all my time to .nr^y schoci, 
my Pioneer organii?.tion and later 
the Young Communist League — 
the Komsomol. 1 worked hard ... 
And 1 loved my country, my Soviet 
people. 

My? Yes, I thought it was mine. 
But there was something that made 
me different from other people. 1 
happened to be born a Jew. 1 didn't 
know what it meant but it was writ- 
ten in my identity card. Yeurctka . Mv 
Russian classmates insulted each 
other with this word, i saw it written 
in chalk on the wallr» of the houses. It 
was wrilten very distinctly in my 
identity card and legalized by a 
round seal of the government. . . . 

Little by little 1 began to uncer- 
stand what il meant to bt* Jc\\"!h. In 
1961 1 was m>t adnntted to a special 
English high school. In 1966 1 was 
not admitted to the Institute 
Foreign languages I thouf?ht it 
my personal failure and 'jould;. 
understand why the examiner, in.- 
Ing at my identity card, said that 
didn t speak good Russian. 

Well, in other words, I understa ^ 
at last. They don't want me I ar 
stranger, this is not my country r . 
where is a place for me? 1 begn*^ . 
be proud of being Jewish. 

... 1 understand that to be iev. < 
meant to belong to the Jewish ^ 
tion with its history, culture, re 
gion. 

. . . You ask me what I thmk ab'- 
Israel now that I live there It is ^ 
ficult to answer this (question < 
the /iame as if yov askf-'d nie \\l 
thought aboul rnvbell. I can ( prn 
myself. Israel is ine and I ani Israe. . 



The Record: The Jews of Russia: A Question of 
Human Rights. Washington: Anti-Defamation 
League, B'nai B'rith, 1980. 
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There i$ a vi a^^'ing for a renin to 
rrudiuonai Jt^u i^h root:, amonif a 
number ofJe.t ^ bi^rn after t'le rcro- 
lunon The kjltoaing is one such 
persona! account as repotted by 
Hednck Smith in hiF book. 1 he Rus- 
sians 



Roman Rutnian, a short, quiet, 
v/e!l-compo£cd middle-aged math- 
ematician told me not long before 
his departure for Israel in 1973 thnt 
he had beL»n brou^Iit up in a Corr- 
piunist Pdrtv itiiHiiv and had iedrncd 
3bout Judaism backwards — picc- 
if.g it together by reading between 
the lines of ctJieislic attacks on reli- 
gion As a boy, he hafi never been to 
svT.agoi-ue "It was almost impossi- 
ble for someone to have a Bible then 
(the Stalin years)," he said. "Wlien 1 



was about 20, 1 felt som^^ moral ' 
uum I wouldn't call it a rol': 
longing, just a sense of so p',-'!..: 
missing from life-*. 1 would r*^ - ' t' 
reli.^.nus hteralure to find ci! 
the Bible. 1 would rerd, for t> ..rrr 
— and this is veiy rough — a* 
the Flood in one place and o' . 
Noah in another place, and hsc 
put them together." By t!,e tim- 
knew him. Rutn^an went tcuriy 
ularlv to thp svpa^f^t^u^ hut t^' 
CO maintain contacts v\ ith '^tl.t'r jc ' 
ish acti\ ibts, not to att^Td ser\: . 
Not until olniost the ev? ol h»s c 
parlure, Kbtinan conl^ded, (J ^ 
rabbi pcrsuatu? him to do»i a pr: \ 
shawl, "I found t'nc Bible beau*. 
113 said, it s really poetr>* i^v .* 
lovely " He begun to study Judai> 
and to teach it to his son. 



The Record: The Jews of Russia— -A Question of 
Human Rights. Washington: Anti-Defamation 
League, B nai B'rith, 1980. 
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Tven after permission has been 
yarned, the emigrant often faces a 
humiliating oraea! Th:3 ts an ex- 
jerpt from an account by Ednard 
^Topnl of h'^ dt'parfifre f^f^m the 
Soviet Union 



Thousands of foreij^ners. ('n -^sed 
in their finerie:;. pass throUk;h 
Sheremetievo Airport and aie 
treated wjth the utr^mxt courtesy 
Not Jewish enMgrai.'s They must 

three days ahead of time They can't 
leave until tney hear the an- 
nouncement: ' V,lio is leaving for Is- 
rael?*' 

Then the torment begins. An old 
woman in her eii;^U:es is forced to 
carry her luggage several times 
from one inspection station to the 
next. For a^30^her' the inspector 



opens tl'e suitcase tl^.en picks out a 
little, new. factory-wrapped box of 
cleaning powder, "Open it, put it in 
plastic." '*\M;ere will 1 get cel- 
lophane'*" "That's not my b'jsiness;l 
can't let it go" More- the official 
spots a porcf lai'i cup 'Weren't you 
told you can'l take it out without a 
permit'*" "I ir-herited it from my 
mother, ar.d c-nvway it's cracked" 
"It's a Sovirt-node cup: you can't 
take't ^^ack your suitcase Hurry!'* A 
well-drtise.j customs employee, 
smelling oi whiskey, r,.''culates' 'Til 
pack the suitcase" for vou. Ten ru- 
bles. OK.''" 

No chance to relax. 'What's this?" 
"Children's paintmc.s" "No, they're 
regular pantm^s " "But my daugh- 
ter drew Ihent" "Doe>n't matter. 
You need a permit from the Ministry 
of Culture, you've got to pay duty on 
them" 

It's lawful rubbery. To a person 
who's enuriratmg a limited time is 
given to prepare for ins trip Force 
him also to knock on tli? doors of so 
many offices L^t permits that he gets 
disgusted \viti; the whole thing and 
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Sdystohin-s*-i.'. 1 leave ever>'thjng 
I've accu;ru!atcd m my lifohme to 
them Just ine .;ul v<( h^re quick 
Do Western-, rs i:no\v v hat's forbid- 
den for em«»^r-Miti to t.tke? Sugar, 
salt, salimi, arui canned inod. My 
seven year-old nu- c couldn't t.ike 
out her small trai'^nj* v.olm bf'- 
cautit' it v-as iwifxifi' .1 rnii> aiv»vH'l 
one, and that oni\ ii v jupavd-jty on 
It 



What did that emigration official 
tell mc? "You've btrti ayed uur coun- 
tr>\ so wliat do you expect, for us to 
pan}nor you*^" Mv friend's oid 

Ml^^tt I Lv'iV* illli i Ul Lt t\_ Utl ^J'^ it. V Cl." 

era, you left them your house, car. 
job, furniture and sa/int^s account If 
they want the silver. Wt iiV.^nt have it 
Let them go to hvll '* 

Meanwhile, my sister isn't run- 
n:rg anywhere She stands, stunned, 
as the iiispeclor pulls out her little 



evt»ry seam She bei?ms to cry I 
Itave my bdtiS and run ^\( r to her 
Sh'j just couldn't Likc the mar'ier in 
which he was pulling out her 
Li.'Henvear publicly arid exaniining 
It. Then camt- the deniand tha* I sign 
a statement that I had contraband, 
^nd tne gynecoloi'ic ?1 search of mv 
wife and tcr ycar-old daughter The 
boarding tune is announced it's 
hard to believe our tnbulations 
have ended 



The Record: The Jews of RLJsia — A Question of 
Human Rights. Washington: Anti-Defamation 
League, B'nai B'rith, 1980. 
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The Right to Cultural and National Identity: Over- 
view 

Karl Marx once called Tsarist 
Russia, "the pnsonhouse of 
natior^alities '*Toa Ii'»r^e extent, that 
doSt nption still true. The USSR is 
composed of 15 riatioii.il re|)ubiics 
and over a hundrorl national i^roups. 
All of Ovm are lcijall> guaranteed 
full rational and cultaral develop- 
ment; they even liave the right, ac- 
cordnig t(» tne SivViet Constiiufion. 
to *?''cei]e from the Sovwt Union if 
ttiey wish in reality , a pu^asive pol- 
icy of **K»i>s't:v"-ation,"o( siibordinat- 
ing all narionalities to the doniinant 
Great Rus.uan group, contnuies un- 
changed from the days of the Tsars. 

Toe p:*i:i>,n of the Jt^wi. h na- 
t»unal mirjorUy in the Soviet Union 
jse''pec;ai:y tr.'^.gic. The Jews of Rus- 
s.d ha 1 ( n ated a rich national and 
cultural hie under the Tsars, under 
the m^-st didicult ol conditions. 
They had Wwit own schools, thea- 
ters, litcratuie and lanj^iiagcs. That 
herita-^c was savagely attacked m 
the r^O's, and its destrection was 
comf/lcted by Stahn in 1 He shut 
do^vn the presses, irelted tlv» type 
and murdt^ie.l the wrikrs 



jfws rre nov, in a 'Kind o\ ' Catch 
22" prethraiJi'Tit. iney are scat- 
tered ll;HiMi.;h(>ut the Soviet Un'on. 
1 here is no Jt-wjsh national republic 
1.1 Russia. Vet m their internal 
passport.s, the lino for nation.Jity is 
sUimpod "Yevroi,'' Jew. Maruc l with 
their national ident;t>'. they have 
teen robbed of its content. Hebrew 
IS the onI> langu.-^ge Ihcit is banned 
in the So\ iri Union Zionism is out- 
lawed and Zionif^ts are Lramled as 
"enemies of the people/ Although 
each nationality group in the USSR 
hao tne right to its own school sys- 
tem in its own language, there are 
no Jewish schools in Russia. In a 
country wlierc ih^se to a third (if a 
mjllion J ■'Wo naini Vk;».>i.^;i as tl.cir 
mother tongue, Iheri* are ovAy two 
Yiddish-language publications a 
monthly journal, and a four-p:"\!e 
newspaper in Birobid/han Few 
Yiddish Ik)oI-:s are printed. Th.ere 
are no J-iwish publications in Rus- 
sia, and not a single book on Jewish 
history is sold in the Soviet Union in 
any lang jaj^e. 

Jewish identidcat.^Ti carries with 
jt many <1iNadvantaj»;.'s. There is re- 



liable evidence thai .'ews are sub- 
ject t(» (|. iotas in universities and in 
(ortain f.e!Ji» of employment Ihey 
are excluded altogether from sensi- 
tiV(. sei iTity areas, the diplomatic 
co:pi», a:^d the Jiigher, decicion- 
niaking echelons of the government 
and Iho Communist Party. 

The Kremlin's policy of suppress- 
ing Jewish culture while maintain- 
ing Jewish separates jss has had in- 
tero^tmg results. It has heightened 
national awareness, especially 
among the younger generation of 
Jews. If we must be Jews, they say, 
we want tc know what it is we are. 
Thr pressure has forced the Soviet 
goven.'^iLMil to announce recently 
the furniah»>n of a pfof;.«ssi()nal Yid- 
dish theater troupe. Hut most Jew- 
ish aviiVitu'S are "unofficial," that is 
nr^ sa^.i. tolled b> the government 
aiu ducted in secret. Jews havt* 
begu.. btudy Hebrew, to hold cul- 
tural sennnars in reliction, history 
and literature, and to circulate Jew- 
ish samizdat material The Jews ol 
Russia are asking that their national 
and cultural identity be restored to 
them. E 



The Record: The Jews of Russia — A Question of 
Human Rights. Washington: Anti-Defamation 
League, B'nai B'rith, 1980. 
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READING 76 

The Right to Practice Religious Beliefs: Overview 



All faiths fact* disiTiminatton in 
the Soviet Union Opposition to reli- 
gious beliefs and practices have 
\wv\\ pari of the Ouunuinist credo 
since Karl M.irx f.rst calleJ religion 
**the opiate of thr people." Com- 
munisni detiiancis the total alle- 
gianci^ of its a(l!i;»rents. Uu re is no 
nK)m for alternate i'leoloi^ies. 

I hi* history of .S{)vi<^l persecution 
of reiiv* m bej^an in'.fiu»diat(»iy after 
the Revolution. Wiilun the first few 
weeks, churches and synagogues 
acr(>ss Uussia w?re vvrrckeri or con- 
verte(f irtU» factun»s, warehouses, 
or "nuiseuijis of alhcism." wliose 
purpoS( was to "expi .se** rehgion. In 
the a siiock force u\ profes- 
SKMial agitators ( ..INv! the League of 
the M»hlant Godless attacked n*li- 
gioiis ir.stituhoir Ck r^^yiiien were 
arri sli'd. per^^eci.'.ea and shot dur- 
ingShihn's ^^rcat p.irges The war on 
reJijJion <.aiue fo an .»brdpt liait with 
the Nt'.z; invasion ol Kussia jn 1941. 
Stalin reahzed th it he needed the 
supp(/rl of eleir.i nts in Soviet so- 
cit ly. including the Mill consider- 
able force of religion. The campaign 
was renewed m the late 50*s. Dissi- 
dents report that 10.000 places of 
worship were closed down in those 
years. 

Although the Soviet Constitution 
guarantees the right of religious 
freedom, a series of laws have se- 
verely limited that right. In practice, 
the only activily i)ern:itted rcliijious 
groiipr. IS the narrc/we >l type of wor- 
ship. No reh4»i )us in.slruction is al- 
lowed in puhlic or private institu- 
tions. No youth or study groups are 
permitted. Private meetings are re- 
stricted; ser\ices in homes or 
cemeterits must fust gtt special 
pi'rmihsion of the civil authorises. 
ThiS means :hat !ii:)i;rning rites 
cannot be (observed m Jevvish 
homes, or last riU's adnun.^icred by 
a priest. All clergy must be n^gis- 
tered an(! tf.e State Council (iH Reli- 



gious Aifairs (an n.^rae or d, .r::^G 
religious officials Most iinpoi ia:it of 
all religious education of child. en 
under 18 Is str.ctly ioiulddcn, viola- 
tion is a cnme punishable by prison. 
In addition to all these regulations, 
reheiotis observance is a bai to 
pronio*ion or evt^fi employment. 
Children of religious families are 
ridiculed and sometimes even re- 
moved from their homes for 
"reedueaiion." 

Judaism is in a spec ia! position in 
the Soviet Union. Not only does it 
suffer from all the restrictions im- 
posed on other religions, it is sub- 
ject to added disabilities. The Jew- 
ish religious community is the only 
denomination in the Soviet Union 
that has no central organization. 
This means that each synagogue is 
isolated, and that there is no recog- 
nized authority to act as the Jewish 
spokesman to the government. Un- 
like other groups, Jews are not al- 
lowed to publish periodicals or 
manufacture ntual articles like 
prayer shr.wls. me/zuz<ihs. etc. Mat- 
zah productit)n was forbidden from 
1957— If)(i4 and is still severely lim- 
ited. Jews are the only rehgious 
group unable to mamtam regular, 
official contact with coreligionists 
outsidi* Kds.sia .,'ews are also pre- 
veiited from tjaining fiiturt- leaders: 
only one fenijoary, o|)eii*'d in l!)57, 
exists in ail 4)f the Soviet Union, and 
it has never ordained a Rabbi. 

.lews have been particularly hard 
hit by the anti-reliqi'ous campaigns 
AboMt CO synagogues remain, half of 
them in Georgia and Central Asia 
where only lO'n of the Jews iii the 
US.SR live. No new Jewish 
cemeteries are permitted Many of 
the old ones have been desecrated 
and all of 'liem are suh)v*.t to Soviet 
regulations whscn say iliey can be 
turned into public gardens 20 or 30 
years after their last use. B(*cau.se of 
this rule the hL^toric Jewish ceme- 



tery at Mi.iSK was leveil'^d to make 
way for a footbr.ll stc nuini and a 
dance hall 

The aratks on Ju^iaism have 
been particularly fierce and crude, 
as inTrolim Kichko's book Judaam 
Wiitiout Embi'Uishffwnt. Wlien Juda- 
isra IS attacked, all Jews, religious or 
not. are affected. An attack on Islam 
does not single out any on . national 
group, but an attack on Judaism 
applies only and universally to Jews. 

Despite all government attempts 
to eradicate it, religion is still very 
much alive in the Soviet Union. 
There is no way of knowiui^ exactly 
how many Russians are sit! I reli- 
gious. Only one census, in 1937, 
asked aboat religious beh<»fs When 
one-third of die population de- 
clared themselves l>ehevers, the re- 
turns were destroyed and the cen- 
sus officials arrested. Since then, the 
question l;as not been asked. But 
Soviet authont:<*s admit that there 
has been a religious revival in re- 
cent years, especially among the 
young. The magr.zme Science and 
Religion reported that one-i^alf of 
the C(.uplcs in some areas, including 
Moscow, have religious weddings, 
and that more than one-half of all 
newborns are baptized. The Bud- 
dhist group of eastern Siberia. Mos- 
lems in Central Asia and many Prot- 
estant groups arc very active The 
Georgian Jewish community still 
maintains its strong relii-ious tradi- 
tions Among many Jews with no re- 
ligious bacKground tlier^: is a new 
spirit. It is evident when thousands 
dance and sing in the streets of 
Moscow and Leningrad to celebrate 
the holiday of Simhat Torah The 
synagogue has become the "Jewish 
address" of many young Jews. For 
many people in the Soviet Union, 
the right to practice one's religious 
beliefs has taken on increased im- 
portance. ■ 



The Record: The Jews of Russia — A Question of 
Human Rights. V/ashington; Anti-Defamation 
League, B'nai B'rith, 1980. 
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READING n 

Vladimir Shelkov 

TIOSCOW — Members of the 
Seventh*Day Adventist church said 
Vladimir Shelkov. who spent 23 of 
his 84 years in Sov*et camps or pris- 
Okis, has died in a labor camp in 
eastern Siberia. He a as last arrested 
In 1378 for circulating tracts against 
the Soviet s>'steni. 

The Record: The Jews of Russia: A Question of Hu- 
man Rights. Washington: k\ . -Defamation 
League, B'nai B'rith, 1980. 
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rhe Orlov Tribunal 

Lyudmila Alexej va and Others 

On 12 May, 1976, Professor Yuri Orlov, a Soviet 
physicist, founded a Group to Protiiote the Ob- 
servance the HMnki Af*reenien:s in the USSR. 
This was the first of many such similar groups i- 
Eastern Europe and had nine members to begin 
with. On the day of its foundation, Professor 
Orlov was warned by representative.^ of the kgb 
that his cc':on was unconstitufiono! and iVegal, 
but no evidence was offered to support this accu- 
sation. In the course of the following year the 
Group issued 19 major reports on violations of 
the Helsinki Accord in the Soviet Union, and on 
10 February, 1977, Professor Orlov was arrested 
on unspecified charges. In May 1977, Professor 
Orlov' s wife reto'med the EKglish barrister, Mr 
John Macdonald, to act as her husband's defence 
lawyer, but Macdonald was rc*' sed a visa to 
enter the Soviet Union. He incn hit upon the idea 
of conducting his case for the defence of Orlov 
in the form c a special tribunal, at which evidence 
was heard ).om several dozen expert 'tnesses, 
including some former members of the Helsinki 
Group now in the West. Th^ tribunal was held at 
the Institute of Physics in Belgrave Sqrare, Lon- 
don, on Mcnday 13 June, and the evidence subse- 
que tly transcribed and submitted to the Soviet 
courts for consideration. What follows here Is a 
condensed selection of some of the tei^timony that 
was offered. 

Formation of the group 
Lyudmila Alexeyeva 

Yur Orlo- and his wife Inna Valitova live in a 
small two-ioom flat in Mo^^cow near the Uaiver- 
sity. Orlov is a scientist. He • a very quiet, cap- 
able man; he listens carefully lo wl.at people have 
to say and that is why people Lke talking to him. 

The Helsinki Declaration which Mr Brczhrev 
signed in 1975 was widely publicised throughout 
the Soviet Union. Many oi us who had taken au 



mterest jn hu'rjan rights wcie disippo ntcu H al 
the provisions of th. IIilM^^i Dcc'aration wc.c 
not more specific: Orlov thought it would be help- 
ful to establish groups in the countries which had 
Signed the Helsinki Declaration to see how far 
the citizens of hose countries enjoyed the rights 
set out therein. 

The G^oup to Promote Observance of the Hel- 
sinki Ai^rc^. .•^•*nts in 'l.e ussR was formed in May 
1976 by ten people who had been participants in 
the luiman rights movement. I was a founder 
member. The foimation ot the group was our own 
idea. From the beginning we made no secret of 
what '^e wanted to do, and announced our inten- 
tions at a press conference on 13 May at the home 
of Andrei Sakharov, \\ho5e wife, Elena Bonner, 
was a member of the group. 

From the beginning the Soviet authorities knew 
exactly what we were doing. On 13 May Orlov 
was interrogated by the K<ir, about the formation 
of the proup He was told that no one could doubt 
the Soviet L'nion's sincerity in implementing the 
Hel-^inki Declaration, and was v^rncd that the 
formaticu of the group was unconstitutional. 
Orlov's response was that it was absurd to suggest 
that a group desiscned to promote t.e undoubted 
policy of the Soviet government could be uncon- 
stimtional. 

Between 12 May 1976 and 10 February 1977 
(when Orlov was ar.'estcd) the grou^ .^sued 19 
major , irts cn questions of human rights as 
well as a numl^er of shorter statements on particu- 
lar problems During this period I was in constant 
.ourli »vu'i Vuii Oilov and knew precisely what 
Orlov was doing, as I was responsible for much 
uf the secretarial work of the group. 

The work of the group quickly became well 
known. People wrote to us, telephoned us, and 
came to sec us from all parts of the Soviet Union. 
Some of them were :ndividu.'>ls v/ho felt they had 
been badlv trcaf^d. Some of them, like the Pente- 
cosials, ilie Cri,nc<in laitars, or the Meskhe! as, 
were represciitalivcs of ^\ider communities, who 
wished us to consider whether the way they were 
being treated accc^-rdcd with lae pnnci; es of the 
Helsinki Declaration. 

Orlov spcn-. most of his time seeing people %vho 
c?m^ to him v.jlh their problems, examining their 
doL'^moPts \nd qllc^^ionin^; :hcm to test the accu- 
racy of the statements they made. When people 
came without document^ tr when the documents 
they brought were unsatisfactory, memibers of the 
group travelled to d.e places from which they had 
come to find out v.hether the inLonnation v/c har* 
been given wds correct. 

We seiit all the reoorts to the Soviet govern 
menl by registered pc^t and received an official 
acknowiedgament. We sent the first si\ leports 
by registered post to the embassies of the coun- 
tries which were Sijrnatories to the He'>:nVi Dsc- 
laradon, but received no notiHcat'on that these 
reports had been delivered. We also gave our re- 
ports to the foreign correspondents in Moscow, 
usually at a press conference held at the home of 
one of the members of the group. 

In lieu of notification that the six documents 
posted to the embassie*^ had been received, we 
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decided to send the subsequent documents to the 
governments of the usa. the United Kingdom and 
Canada. We also sent so*ne of them to the gov- 
ernment of West Germany, i was responsible for 
delivering these documents and did ii quite openly; 
I was the only member of the group who delivered 
them. 

Prison condil'.jns 
Vladisnir Bukovsky 

' am 34 \vars old. I ha\e heer arrested four timc> 
because I expressed opinions which were not ac- 
ceplable to the Soviet auihoiities. In all I have 
si>cnt more than eleven years in prison, camps 
and psychiatric hospitals. 

I spent a long tim* w V^a-^lmir prison. The 
normal cells there have i'^on screens on ine win- 
dow so that no ray of light can penetrate. Tlie 
cells are of diftcrenl sizes, with th»ce. five or ten 
men in the same cell, locked up ali throMi?h the 
day except for half an hour of exercise, which 
takes place in a small courtyard Mice a room with- 
out a roof. Only people who are in (he same ced 
are allowed to exercise together. 

The walls of the cells are made of rough con- 
crete so they cannot be written on. They arc damp. 
There is a heating system^ but part of iht pimlsh- 
ment is to keep it deliberately low even m winter- 
time. The guards shove food through a trap door. 

Soi.ietimcs the cells have no lavatories at all, 
only a bucket. Sometimes there is just a hole in 
the floor without any separation from the sewage 
system; all the stench from the sewage system thus 
comes back insidj the cells, which have no proper 
ventilation system. 

In punishment cells the conditions are worse. 
You are kept in solitary confinement in a room 
which is about 2\ sq.m. Tlie only light is from a 
small bulb in a deep niche in Oie ceiling. 

At night you sleep on wooden boajds raised a 
few inches off the ground without any mattress 
or blankets or pillow. You are not allowed to 
have any warm clothing. Often there is no heat- 
ing at all in winter. It is so cold that you cannot 
sleeps you have to keep jumping up and running 
round your cell to keep warm. 

At 6 o'clock in the mornmg your w^ooden bed 
is removed and Iheie is nothing for yoj to do for 
the rest of the day. no newspaper to read, no 
hooi-s, no pen o^ pencil or pc:pcr - nolhiii^. 

According to the rei:ulanons a prisorer can 
only be put in solitary confinement for 15 days, 
but quite often when one 15-day pe'iod ends 
prisoners arc put back fox uncther 15 days. I was 
lucky, because although I wa: in sohtary coruinc- 
ment several times, I o'lJy nad 15 days it a time. 
Others were not so foituu3te. It is qu.te custom- 
ary for people to spend 15 days in solitary. 

In solitary confinement T)risoners get a specially 
reduced diet. This is part of the punishment which 
I received in Viadimi'* prison in 197'j after Mr 
Brezhnev had signed the Helsinki Declaration. On 
alternate days I had nothing to jat or drink except 
a small piece of coarse black br*id and ^ome hot 
water. On the other days I had two mea's- in Ihc 



middle of the day some wateiy soup with a tew 
cabbage leaves, some jirams of ba'Joy, sonicrir.^*s 
two or three potatoes. Most of iVj: potatoes were 
black and bad. In the evcnm^r I had guicl made 
from oaimeal or some other cereol. a piece of 
bread and ?e\eral little fish called kJLa, which 
were rotren. Howexer hungry I was, I couU not 
eat then. That was all, 

The short3j:e of food, the poor quality of the 
food you are gi\en, and the apprJling livirg con- 
ditions mean th»it almost everyone who has en- 
dured imprisonment suffers fiom siomach ulcers, 
enteritis or diseases ot the liver, kidneys, heait, 
and blood vessels. 

Wlien I was first arre.sted I was very healthy, 
but after I had been in prison I too begc-n to suiter 
from stomach ulcers and cholecystitis. This did 
not make any difference to the way 1 was treated. 
I was siill put in the punishment ccli on a reduced 
diet. 

I was in the same cell with Yako\ Suslensky, 
who suffers from a heart condition. He had a 
severe heart attack in an isolation cel^ but was 
not taken out of isolation. After we Ivd protested 
he was moved» but only to another ijoklion cell. 
After he came out of isolation he had a stroke. 
This was in March 1976. 

I was also in Vladir/iir prison with Alexander 
. Sergienko who had tuberculosis. Notwithstandine 
this he was put m sohtiry confinement on 
reduced oLt. The de-ails v hich th.c group isvjed 
on the pum^hmcius which he and I cndurid are 
correct. 

I was also in p^^on \vi:h Mikhail D>ak, who 
suffers from Hodgkins' disease. He was released 
early» but not until three years after cor^rmation 
of his diagnosis. I knew many other people \sho 
were not released even though they had cancer 
and other serious illnesses. 

In Vladimir prison I knew Zinoviy Anton>'uk, 
Vladimii- Hahkhonov, Nikolai BuduIak-SI ary^^m. 
Gecrgi Dav ydov. Gabriel Superfm, Leib Knokh, 
and Bcgrat Shakhverdyan All of them wore ill 
and the slate of their health would have ju'itificd 
their early release. 

la prison you are allowed to strnd out one letter 
a month, but the authorities can deprne you of 
that. If prisoners try to describe their state of 
health or the lack of medical help in prison, their 
letters are confiscated. 

In prison hospitals essential medicines are often 
not available. For example, they have oo tlood 
bank. I remembjr in 1973 a man named Ku.kis 
who had un ulcer whi-Ji perlurated. There ^\as 
no blood a\ailab1e to gi\e him a tran^fu-jion. He 
\v; blecd'.7^; for 24 hours and then he died 

V/hen \ju come out of prison or camp you ?t'z 
siill subject to surveillance. You have to !i%e ai.J 
work where you are told. You are not 'loued to 
go out of >our house after seven at night and 
before ei':'it ii the ^pornln^, You are not alloucd 
to vis't public places like rc^^taurants, cinemas, 
chu^che-i. You ha\e to go to tlic police station to 
report e*ery week. That is normal, it is part 
of life in the Soviet l^nion 

I left tho USSR in Dccenibcr 1976, eighteea 
months afte** t'le Helsinki Declaration was signed. 
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I was aneUcd op 21 May 1970 and for lant'^en 
monihs v-^.b held m :nve«^<«^it»on and tn^.;»t fri- 
sons in Moscow, the Urals and S'b' na From 
June 1971 until April 1971 1 v-as in a ^li ct 
regime camp at Kolyma in the Magacj?i> rc;-on 
of Nortli-Eastcrn Russia, I then ^ncnt i^^.ht 
months in an inscjstigation p^'r.on in M:<;,.je!in. 
and vas suKequcntiy m ex^lc tlure. 1 left tlie i 
in July 1976. 

The strict repjnie camp of Kolynia is 300 ki'o- 
net res noith of Mat;adan, nh.re the v. infri' Ir, sts 
ciynt rrtonths and h very luh'-.h; the temperatuie 
varies belvscen 20 and 60 Jt-^r.^es cjnti^rade belovv 
zero. 

The canp is surrounded by several rows of wire. 
Insiuc tli2 wire arc tv.o wooden fences, and dogs 
patrol the space betv.Cvn them. Tnc camp is 
diMded into a living con^pound and a work com- 
pound. Ill the living compound are four barrack 
huts accomniodatinc 800 prisoners. 

All t!ie prisoners have to wear uniform made of 
thin crey clotli and very thin boots. Everyone has 
their name and number sewn on their clothes. 
You march everywhere in columns. 

Prisoners are fed three times a day. Break- 
fast is a sort of thin porridge, dinner is soup. 
Thoi-e who have fulfilled their work norm get 
extra porridge. The soup is very poor and has 
\ery few vitamins. That is why most of the pri- 
soners are ill. Every minute of the day is pl'^nned 
and prisoners get less than an hour to themselves. 

Prisoners work in the machine and furniture 
factories where the dust fills your lungs, or outside 
cutting wood and in the construction brigades. 

It is diflicult enough to work outside when the 
temperature is less than minus 20 degrees centi- 
grade; at minus 50 or 60 degrees the conditions 
are almost ummagmable. When it is as cold as 
that there is a sort of dry fog, which means that 
if you extend your arm, you cannot see your 
hand. Vet every day you have to go out and work 
(with the exception of only one day when I was 
in can*f ) It is so cold that many prisoners suffer 
mflamniation of the ear, wh'ch can lead to loss 
of hearing. You are not aliowed to wear extra 
clothing or a fur cap I made a band to go over 
my ears oul of some Sucks. but the guards be- 
lieved tliat I must be wearing this so I could 
listen to the bbc, which of course 'vas nonsense. 

I was put in a pjnishment cell ^n two occa- 
sions. Once in prison and once in camp. I v/as in 
a cell by myself. The c"ll was 1| m. wide and H 
m. long. I he bed in the cell was made of wood. It 
was attached by hinges to the wall. In the daytime 
it was raised up and locked a^iainst ihe wall. The 
only thiijg to sit on was the concrete block on 
which the bed rested. 

When I was put in the punishment cell my 
usual clothes were taken away and I was made 
♦o wear specially thm c^othc;S. There were no 
books. Yoa were not allowed to smoke. I was 
given warm food on'y tvery other day and then 
it was of very poor quality. On the other days 
I just had bread and water. 
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Tli»rc ^^-s I'jmc Iicatm : in i'le puni:,h.Tcnt cell 
m p''^(M(, Kit ih:rc N»as Ajndow and it was 
like l:\.n; in a stone box Li t!ie punishment cell 
]^ Cs.5^p .he heatir^: vciy low and there was a 
V. jndo^''. but It. liad *'l>iss Jii i\ so th?.t the m* 
tcn^^e cold .ame right into the cell. It was impos- 
sible to sleep. You had to keep moving about all 
mgut in order to keep warm. 

I was lucky I only 5fent five days in the pun- 
ishment cells. The vsual period was 15 days. Fre- 
quently people spent 15 dn's in the punishment 
cells, were let out for one day and tl.cn put back 
for a further 15 da>s. Repeated sclilary confine- 
ment means the slow destruction of the human 
body. Your personality is slowly destroyed. 

Medicines arc very poor and \ery few. In the 
camp where I was. ihere v/as one doctor v. ho was 
not well qualified, one male nurse and one female 
nurse, whose objective was to see that people 
went to work. 

T have ipent two periods in exile. In 1965 and 
1966. I was exiled to a vmall village and worked 
on a collective farm. Ycu have no right to Ica^'e 
your place of exile and have to register and repo^^t 
to the militia once a month. The conditions of 
exile vary, they can oe tolerabie, or so bad that it 
is worse tlian being in camp. 

All former political prisoners face restrictions 
In most cases when you come out of pri'^on or 
camp you are not allowed to return to where you 
used to live, or to your family. You are sent to 
a place where it is difficult to find accommodation, 
and veiy difficult to find work of the kind for 
which you are qualified. U'^uaMy, former prisoners 
are placed under administrative surveillance, en- 
tailing a curfew, a ban on public places, house- 
scarchts by the militia at any moment. 

Psychiatric Abuse 
Lyudmila Aiexeyeva 

Th'^ day before Orlov was arrested, I was inter- 
rogated by the kgb. They had taken a number of 
reports which the group had published from my 
flat. They were particularly interested in the docu- 
ments relating to psych»i^tric abuse and to prison 
conditions. The\ wanted to know liow these docu- 
ments had been compiled and \Nhat part I had 
played in preparing them. I told ihem that I had 
si5^ncd the documents, but I refused to answer any 
other questions. 

They asked me about two documents relating to 
psychiatric abuse, which we issued at the bcjgin- 
ning of October 1976. one of them being an appeal 
to the Supreme Soviet and the American Congress 
to establish a jomt commission to investigate 
allegations of ?biise in p^vchiauic hospitals in 
the vs.\ and the So\ici Union. 

Thin appeal had bLci) prom.i>tcd by an article 
in LUcrcitinnaya Gcucta aUcging that people in 
the United States had been placed in mental 
asylums for criticising White House pobcy. We 
said that we were prepared to present the infor- 
mation which we had in our posses:>ion about 
abuses in the Soviet Union to the Joint Commis- 
sion. 
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In making this statement we had in mind the 
cases of Leo.iid PlyiJshch, Victor Fainberg, 
Natalya Gorbanevskaya, General Gngorenko, 
Esenin-Volpm, Krasiv\;ky and Plakhotniuk. Gen- 
eral Gri^orenko was a member of the gioup and 
tne othvr^ were all known personally to me»nbers 
of the group. 

Dr Marina VoikhaRsI'iaya 

I trained as a doctor at ^eningrad and quaUHed 
in 19( K I took up psychiatry because I thmk 
nient.^Uy disturbed people are the most unhappy 
and the most melancholy in Russia and I wanted 
to help them. 

For the first ten years 1 r^^ally enjoyed iny prac- 
tice and I loved my work. Of course I didn't 
like many, many things in my hospital. I didn*t 
like the conditions in \\hich my patients were kept. 
I didn't like Ihe doors rtlvvays being loc^cd. The 
food WAS poor and ihc diet veiy Mmited Relatives 
WL-ie able to bring food with them when they 
vJsited, but the patients who had no visitors simply 
went hungry. 

There were other things J didn't like. The strong 
patients beat the weak ones. Sometimes the nurses 
stole from the patients. Sometimei, the nurses beat 
the patients. Sometimes alcoholics beat other 
patients. Once we wanted to bring a court case 
because some of the nurses be?t a boy *io badly 
^that they damaged his liver, but we ccnldn't do 
it because the only witnesses were mentally ill 
people. I didn't like the fact that the patients only 
had a bath once in ten days, and that only once 
in ten days were they able to have clean clothes. 

For the fir^t ten years 1 really didn't know about 
the abuse of psychiatry in the Soviet Union. Tne 
first serious abuse that came to my notice was 
at the end of 1973. hanov, an artist and a com- 
pletely sane man, was in my hospital and had 
been there for six months in another department 
before I found out about him. 

The head of that department was a friend of 
mine When I asked her about Ivanov, hi^r whole 
manner changed. She became very angry and told 
me not to concern myself about him and refused 
to show me his file. But I could \isil Ivanov 
because doctors are allowed to visit all patients in 
the hospital. I visited him every day for five 
months. Poor man-i:e was very gentle but was 
in a ward with dangerous patients. He didn t have 
any toothpaste or soap, books or pei\ and penc'ls, 
or paper. He was completely normal and he did 
not need to be in a psychiatric hospital at all. 

When I started visiting Ivanov the altitude of 
the other doctors towards me changed. They pre- 
tended not to notice me. They wouldn't talk to 
me. The head of Ivanov*s department said to 
mc: * He is sane buc don't tell anybody about it* 

I was very angry that there was a sane man in 
my hospital. I tried to speak to the other doctors 
about it, but they thought I was crazy and urged 
me not to make a fuss: * Sometimes it happens, 
but it doesn't matter.* After a few months I start- 
ed being watched by the kgb d Ivanov was 
transferred to another hospital. 
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Then there was the case of an engin^ir called 
Kamerov. He was transferred to my department 
from another ward. He had been treated with 
bit'h doses of a very strong dru^ halopendol, 
whjcii we only use f . " mentally ill people When I 
first examined him T didn't know v.hcther he was 
mentally ill or sane, bjt I tboueht something was 
wrong His records shewed that he was suiTerir.g 
from schizophrenia. 

W^cn I first saw him he didn't know me and 
didn't want to talk to me. It was very dif?iCult 
to know what to do, bat I decided to stop tlie 
drugs. So I did, and two days later, whei thtir 
effects had worn off, he was compleieiy normal, 
and we became friends He is completely sane, buf 
he is still in a psvchiatric hospital. 

Tiiere were other cases in my hospital of com- 
pletely sane people being treated with drugs. 

Haloperidol is a very useful drug when it is pro 
perly applied and it can help people who are men- 
tally ill. It has unpleasant side-effects and it has 
to be administered with correctives to counteiact 
them. Tliere is. however, no justification for giving 
it to people v/ho are sane, and if it is given with- 
out the correctives, it is a form of torture, for it 
mduces appalling reactions. This happens in the 
Soviet Union It happened in my hospital. 

Another drug which was used in my hospital 
was sulphazine It isn*t really a medicine at all. 
Injections of sulphazine were given as a punish- 
ment. It is only supposed to be given on the direc- 
tions of a doctor. Some doctors prescribe it be- 
cause they are very badly trained and think it is 
a useful drug. Others give it because they know 
v/bat the kgr expect of them. 

For the last ^even or eight years, whenever there 
is a public holiday, or when the head of a foreign 
state visits Moscow, all the sane people who have 
been in psychiatric hospitals are rounded Lp and 
kept in hospital over the holiday sio that they 
cannot cause any disturbance. The hospitals bc- 
coT.e ovci crowded with tOo few beds, people lie 
Oi\ th'^ floor in the corridors. 

When I started to complain about the abuses I 
had discovered in my hospital I was transferred 
to the geriatric (fepartment. I was not allowed 
to contmue the work I wanted to do. 

Lcomd Plyiishdi 

In January 1972 I was arrested and accused of 
anti-Soviet propaganda. In January 1973 I was 
tried m absentia, behind closed doors, at which 
neither my relatives nor the medical expert repre- 
sent! nj: them, were present. (This ia itself was 
illegal.) 

From July 1973 to January 1976, I was in the 
Dnepropetrovsk special psychiatric hospital, ft was 
hell. I subsequently found out that I v/as supposed 
to have been suffuripg from sluggish schizophrenia 
from an early age. 

On the fust day i was taken to the quarantine 
ward, where we were given underclothes that 
were torn. There were more patients than beds. 
I was put as the third person on two buaks that 
had bct pushed tOL,crher. Tlie next morning I 
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vvuke up and saw two orderlies 1:enting up my 
neighbour, simply because he wanted to i^o to the 
lavatory. All lUe orderlies ara criniiaals serving 
out their sentences. 

Much of my time I spent in Department 9, 
v;hich is the worst m Dnepropetrovsk. 1 was put 
in a Mji crv»scd ward \vith the violent cases. 

O^hci po!'*tiU'l prisoners warned mc thrit one 
shouldn't complah'*. They said if you did ^^ou were 
given intcnsiriec^ trea^'rent with neuroleptics and 
injections of sulpha/ine. 

When we v. ere allowed to go to the Jnvatory 
we went in groups and it was awful. People were 
fi^jhtin*: for a i^lac? and se?!rcbinp for r'>'*ret*e 
stubs among the u<^oJ lavaton' p^^^per. Some of 
the patients ate iheir excrement or ma^Uirbatcd. 
I don't wane to blacken the picture, so let me add 
that this did not happen every day. 

Sulr^hazine was n>.cr given as a genuine treat- 
ment but only as a piMiishment. ft wa^* usually 
c;i\Ln by infections in the thigh or ihe shoaldcr- 
biat^c. which is nor^c When «i:!^p!i:'zine is ad- 
ministered the patient's tcjnpcraiurc bcconiis very 
high and after a ccui:,c cf injections of this sort 
the person is not able to sit. srand. cr walk. I 
myicif saw a patii?ni who was practicilly dying 
from ;he effects of this treatment. 

I was never gn'cn sulphazine myself. I was, 
however, c^iven neuroleptics - both haloperidol 
and triftazin. I was aho given t vo courses of 
insulin, over three-mo.'ith periods. 

The first course of insuhn was gi\en to me 
for shock purposes and it was administered in 
very large doses. 1 vas told this by one of the 
nurses. I remenher that I v^as tied down to the 
bed and r*y n^isclcs were bjlgirc;. Tlie second 
time I was given much smaller doses and they did 
not ♦•e me down. 

Wnen I first went to Dnei, opetrovsk I was 
given haloperidol in large doses without correc- 
tives to reduce the side-effects. For me tliis was 
absolute torture. I writhed and couldn't sit down. 
I couldn't sit still, then when they took me back 
lo the ward I continued to wriih^i in pain. 'Oic 
physical effects of the drug make your tongue 
loll out and your eyes bulge. I simply couldn't do 
anything, there was no way I could get any re- 
lief. I just kept asking for corrccnves. 

I think they gave me haloperidol because they 
wanted to frighten me and to break my will. I 
was in constant fear of becoming insane. I couldn't 
talk, my intcMectual capacities decreased drnsti- 
caliy. The doctors said that I didn't waiit to .alk 
and that I was just hiding my anti-Soviet feel- 
ing, although this was not the case at all. I fcit 
that I was becoming like an idiot who couldn't 
thmk. ^^'ho couldn't do anything. I was terrified. 
I lost my memory. I lost my pc\ver of thought. 

In the beginning, I wrole letters, but as the 
drugs began to take hold of me I found it more 
and more difficult to write until I got to the point 
when I stopped writing altogether. I couldn't see 
properly, when I tried to read the letters seemed 
to be floating around. \Vhen my wife visited me. 
I couldn't see her properly. 

There were periods v/hca i was not given any 
drugs. Ihis happened when a rash broke out on 



my face and they diJn't give me anylhmg wfiile 
that condition lasted. 1 feit my willpower return- 
ing to me and my mind improved a lo*. Then 1 
was put back on the dnigs a^ain and ever thing 
was as before. 

There were about 60 pohtical prisoners in 
Dnepropetrovsk. 

I was not given ?ny warring I was c;oing to be 
relensf'd. The morning in January 1976 on which 
I was set free I N\.iS vivcn diugs as usual. Later 
on. the senior doctor m the hjspftal told me th.snt 
1 had become well dimng ny stay and that I 
would be going Nvherc my wife wanlcu to take me. 

Even today 1 till feel the etfccts of the treat- 
ment I was given ui Dnepropetrovsk. From the 
emotional print of view I cun siy that IVi not 
the same person I wzs before f ing into 
psychiatric hospital. 

Struggle to emigrate 
Emiiia Eiina 

On the 9th day of my hunger strike Vladiniir 
Slepak and Poli^hchuk came to Leningrad from 
Moscow on behalf of the g;oup to visit me. 

At eight o'clock that day I sen: a telegram to 
President Podgorny saying I w?b on hunger stride 
because I had not been granted a visa. I sent a 
copy to Orlov. This had considerable effect. Two 
days later I was rung up by Inspector PiLn of 
the Visd Dc;.-i aneut. who w.is \ery polilc. SLe 
told me that they had recei\ed an invitation for 
me to go to Ibrael. 

Wnen 1 went to the Visa Department they 
showed me tnc invitation. It was on a clean sheet 
of paper. It said the Literary Union of Israel 
request that a visa for the well-known Soviet 
writer EmiL'a Ilina should be granted quickly. I 
am not a writer. 1 have only eve* written one or 
two stories for my own ami^sement. Thc'^e have 
never been published, although manuscripts which 
I lent to a frierd were confiscated by the kgb 
whtn my friend's house was seuched. 

I explained that I had no relatives in Israel. I 
said that I wished to go to Canada. I made it clear 
t'lat I was not going to produce an invitation to 
go to Israel ard t'lat I was not prepared to ray 
to renounce my Soviet citizenship. 

As the auti^orities were not j.icpared to let mc 
emigiate to Canada. I decided to continue my 
hurigcr strike. 

After ?2 da^s 1 \ as very weak and my daughter 
M'as ill. Members of the group in Moscow asked 
me to stop m.y strike. I took their adsice and 
applied to eraigratc to Israel I did not. however, 
produce any invit:ition from people in Israel. This 
time my apf lication was granted. 

Tne Visa Department told mc that I should 
have to pay to i enounce my citizensliip. I said 
that as they h:d provided me witii a fictitious 
invitation to go to Israel perhaps they could pro- 
vide- me wjth fictitious money t^> pay the heavy 
fuie for the icnunciation of my citizenship. 

A few days later I was ii^fcrmed that the 
Finance Department had decided that it would not 
be necessary foi me to pay the fine. 

I left the Soviet Union in April, 1977. 

5o 
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Religious persecution 
LUlisL Voroiiina 

In the summer of 1976 a (leptitation of Pcntc- 
costaJs capii to Moscow to ask the giou;) to help 
^licir conimuniMcs emijr^te from th^; Soviet Union. 
The depiuation was led by Nikol Sedenko and 
Va",Jy Patrusliev, who came from the town of 
Nakhodka on the Pacific Coast and the village of 
Siarotiic-rovskiiyrt in Krasnodar region. I met 
members of t)ie delegation. 

ITie d<.ieg?.tion a^ked Yuri Orlov whether it 
v.oiiid be po'^sjc lj .or a representative of the 
Group to vivit their comrriUnities On 2 Dtvem- 
bcr 1976. the ^ri^ jp he- J a pre '5 conference in 
Moscow at which the members ot the delegation 
i.'.es^:oied the dos'-.er, and Orlov announced that I 
wci'ld be visiting th^ commiuiities. 

I was away from Moscow for about three wtPk^. 
Ail the lime I was kept under vciy close surveil- 
L ncc by the KGfv. O'l tic vay lo ilic airport I was 
fi llov.cd by t;/o ras wuh eii^ht people jn them. 
NVr.cn we arri\ .J Lt Krasnodar v.e were met by 
jiV-out 30 ptop!c, wll m ci\i!ian clorhes. who took 
o\cr the surveilhnce. 

Siiroti*orev>kaNa is a ver> feTjo^e village. V»^t;n 
I arrived I was met by Nikolai Petiovich Gcnto\, 
who is thf spiritual leader and ex-pastor of the 
c^^mm.unity. My work ccnsist/d of listening lo 
whu people had lo say. Many, nuny people came 
and told of years of opprcSMon by the authorities. 

I visited ptoplo in their iicn 'S and amended 
Ctiurch meetings. \VhiIe 1 was th':re several people 
vcre summoned by the kc.^ and told not to try 
c:7i:grate and not to have ar y coatrct vvith dis!>i- 
de!)fs. 

During my short slay T was ublo, to see for my 
«elf how they were persf^cutcd. ani how life vas 
mrice ditlicult for ihern by ilje authorities. 

The comn-.un'ty numbers al'oui IGO people. 
Tnty nnd it uiiVciit to Uav jr^bs tor which they 
are qualified. Tht.r children are mrcked at schco! 
and beaten up. and the teachers do nothing to 
stop this. 

Most of the P-ntccostals h?ve large familic:., 
bi.L even motlT.rs who ha\e fcn or twelve cbild- 
rc.i do not get the i/enefits to which tliey are 
entitled. 

1 alto obser\ed for nyself the way in which the 
Pcntecosrals are ostracised by other people living 
m the vilhae. Tho whole time that I was in the 
\ill32^ tl:e builtimii: where I was, was surrounded 
by police cars and motorcycles. 

When I left the village I hod to return to Mos- 
cow before I could fly to ^'habarovsk Fiom Iher^ 
I went to Nakhodka b> read. Again I was fol- 
lowed by the police. Ag:iin most members of the 
community came to talk to me and ask me for my 
help and advice. 

All the documents, including names. addrCvSses 
and data rr.!al:ug to court hearings surveiuince 
and other dleer.i actions of the authorities, vvere 
confiscated during the search of Gin/burg s flat. 
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Yevgezny Brcserden 

» am 36 years old. I was born in Barnaul in 
Sibjiia. My ^atiier died during the Second World 
War My irothci was a Feniccostabst. In 19-^9, 
she WIS prrr^ted, charged with bein^ an American 
spy and s MVcnced to 10 ye.ir^* imprisonment. Our 
hofiie was confiscated. /Vmo^t all orlur chjrch- 
goers in Ban:: u received si-.nlar treatment. \Vh<»u 
my mofher was released after six years our home 
was returned to us. 

Dunn:: ihe t.me that my mother was in pnso/i 
I was at a S'4te orphanage ^:r2ndlno{hpr had 
wanrcd to 't ok after me, 'ct th^:* was MJt [Ki- 
muted by authori.us. At the first orphanage 
I sta>ed in. 1 would piav and ^jng rdigicus scvj-; 
wi^h the other rel.gious cl;;]drcn. As a result, we 
were separated and I was bullied and mocked by 
other children at the o'-plianag'j. 

I went to Ii\c m Nakho ika, v hich is near 
Vladivostok, and worked there as a <.-:bmet maker 
i became 1 tiu\>n as a Christian anc was dis- 
missed fru.r a succer^on of job% On stveir-I occa- 
sions I w.iis beaten up by gan^s of youths kno>\n 
to be recruited by the Militia. The Miluia al- 
ways denied this. 

In November 1962, I was arrested. The otiicial 
reason was that I had refused to perform military 
ser\;ce despite an oflioal medical report exxirptmg 
me from military ser.ice on grounds of iiciU'K 

1 jame out of a r>r;son camp niter a thrc/-\e'>r 
sentence I then worked as an c'cccnci^n. which 
g?.' e me an Oj'sortu.^uy to I I '.vai ver\ avtive 
in the Pentecost di^t Cliurch ar.>i rcted as a ci^uiier 
between Fcn^ jo^f.mst illiurc'ics m S'bena, the 
Far East nnd the ukrame On sc\cral occasions 
I visited Mo, row As a re-ult, I became 
icquainled v,..ii Yuri Orlov. 

In i974. I .*:'piifd for rernu'«:<:ion to em':'""ate 
after the authorises nnd into-' f.cd mc unofhcnlly 
(fiat :t had been f'ecidcd to T,4e nv> thiCv cliiid- 
rcn awa> fruni mc. I did not ■s,ml them to go 
tt.f-o igh wl'ai f had been ihrot.^h. lliey were then 
n^'td three >ears, two years, ar-d seven montns. I 
was 'ummoned :o app:ar bctoic a committee of 
the Nakhouka Regional Coancil and -^aid that I 
did intend instructing my children in religious 
education. Pvastigaeu, the dopury chairman of the 
committee then informed r .o oiTiCiallv that my 
cn'Idren wouIJ be t^k;.'i mojO rj-. lue nexi 

time I w?* m Mo*cov 1 i-.^t, t-^J ihrcL^;h the 
foreign cor;c>ponJerts a..:: the l e- ,Sion to re- 
mc\c rn) children w.'^> iK^t r.ca u;'on, oliiui.igh 
It vas ne\er formiJiy v^i^hdrawn. \t anodicr 
meeting wh the Ccu vU i v,,.s lold bv Ra<i;gaeu 
that 1 had b^en cflcriily dri :no^ed j-s^.n-. I 
also k>^t My job in Sertc- l^r 1974. tor inrco 
inonihs i vas unemployed ana tnen founn cnlv 
mental wo. ^ LvMilually I was allowed to eniirra^e 
in Septcnbei 1975. 

Rel'iucus leprCiSion takes r-^any forms. Christi??n 
children p.re mo^fed at school beaten up, forced 
a^'ain-^t liicir wiM and that of il'cir p.trcnts tu join 
the I'loneer Youth Orc?n:satiofi, ei\en clJ bcrcueiy 
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low marks, refused r.*fcrenccs upon leaving school, 
or given poor onts. StudcnK are expelled from 
university if they are found to hold religious be* 
liefs. Adults Jose fieir jobs or are depri\td of 
St?tc benefits. They do not get proper ho-psla! 
treatment. I know of a number of pregnant 
women who have left hospital before giving birth 
because they are receiving no proper treatment. 
ChriM'ans are fined for hokling pra/ei n^.ctings. 
They are al!ov»'ed to emigrate only a^ter great 
difliculv> and at considerable personal risk of Ae 
consequences of appKing for permission to 
emigiate. All of this is so commonplace as to be 
taken for granted in Soviet society. 

Searches and arrests 
Lyudiaiia Alexeyeva 

From November 197 onwards Orlov, Ginzburg, 
myself and other members of the group were 
kept under constant surveillance by the Kca Cars 
were parked outside our homes, we were followed 
wherever we went. We suspected that telephones 
were tapped and that our homes were bugged. 
This was unpleasant, but it did not affccl the 
work which v/e were doing because we had notlj- 
ine to hide. 

On 4 January 1977 there was an official search 
of our Hats. 

My husband and I were expecting a friend to 
visit us that morning. Ai 8.30 there was a knock 
on the door and I opened it thinking it was our 
friend. He v/as there, but ctht people burst into 
the flat with him, ' 

We had a small fiat with two rooms and a 
kitchen. One of llie men produceci a search war- 
rant and told me that if I had any anti-Soviet 
literature I should give it to him straight away. 
From the start it seemed as if tliey knew where 
everything in the flat v^as. The went straight to 
those places where ! kept my papers. They didn't 
touch ?ny of my husband's papers, but confiscated 
most of mine. 

At 7 pm they finished the search and asked nie 
to sign the warrant to show that they had con- 
ducted the house search. I refused and tl;?y left 
the wan ant on the table. 

When they left I went out to a phone box and 
rang up the Associated Press correspondent to tell 
him what had hapf*ened. Ke said that OrIov*s 
flat was still being searched and that an hour pre- 
viously Tass had announced through their foreign 
language broadcasts that the house seaiw'^'e^ had 
shown that Orlov, Ginzburg and I were members 
of a Russian Emigre organisation. 

The j>earch of Orlov's flat did not end until 
10 pm and that of Ginzburg's flat until 3 o'clock 
the next morning. 

We held a press conference the next day. 

The search of Orlov's fal was similar to the 
search of my flat, except that tiiey broke the door 
down becau'-e he refused to open it. In Ginz- 
burg*s flat ihe kob plaiitcd 1,0^0 Gerrr.an marks 
and IC^J LS dollars in a cupboard. 



Oni'l>urg v-as arrested on .> l ebruary. I he pre- 
vious day OrIo\ had leti Moscow for a few days' 
rest in a imy village not fai from Moscow, where 
he hp* once hved. 

When Orlov heard that Ginzburg had been 
arrested, he decided to return to Moscow to make 
a statement. He did not wish to be arretted at 
once, and as he knew that I had been given per- 
mission to leave the lssr and therefore 'lought 
that my flat might no loii;::<:r be watched, he came 
to my flit instead of roing home. No one saw 
him arrive. I was not ihere because I was being 
interrogated by the kgr 

, When I returned home I opened the door and 
zzw Orlov. He put his finder to Iiis lips and v.^e did 
not spaak because wc knew tiiat the flat was 
bugged. We started writing notes to each other. 

Orlov wrote that he would ill:e to make a 
statement to foreign correspondents, so I left the 
flat and rang np some fnrtign journalists and tnld 
Ihcm to come to my fiat without telJing them 
why. At 5 o'clock three corre^^pondcnls arrived. 
Oriov made a very short statement. Duriiig this 
conference my telephone was disconrectcd. 

I was worried. I told Orlov not leave v/ith 
the correspondeiits. 1 left with thern. When I 
opened the d^or I s»iw that kgb officers were 
Wi'iling. lliey had rushi-d there as soon as they 
heard Orlov's \oice. I v/cnt back and told Orlov 
he rou]^ not leave as the house was surrounded. 
He decided he would .stay there and that we 
would not talk to each other. We would act as if 
he was not there. He started making plans for 
helping mo in the house, as we thought that he 
was li\ely to be there for a few days. 

At 5 o'clock in the morning I ^ent son out- 
side. When he returned he told us that there were 
KGB agents outside the door. 

In the morning I took some rubbish out. There 
were two moie agents standing there. It was clear 
that our plan had not worked. 

At about 10 o'clock there was a knock on the 
door. V/e thought it was Orlov*s wife. We asked 
who was there. The ans-'er came: *The procura- 
tors ' I went back, told Orlov. and asked him 
whether I ought to open the door. He was not in 
his own liOTe and he said ihey should be let in. 
He put on nis jacket. 

I opened the door. The minute I did so my 
tiny entrance hall filled with ofiPcers from the 
Mil* ia. One was a civilian. One of the men in 
uniform had b:op in t!ie gronn which searched 
my home. The procurator's ofifics wa? therefore 
just a cover. There were about eight or ten in the 
entrance hall. Ti e uniforms were brand new. They 
were all probablv kgb oflkers in new uniforms. I 
asked whether th's was another ^eirch. Ihey said 
no. I asked why they had come then. They 
answered that dif!^erent people hud come to my 
flat. Special people. People who tliink alike. 

The or--; in cr. i^'an clothing slarted opening cup- 
boards in my room. I asked for his search war- 
rant I invited thern in but did not take them 
into the room where Orlov wa^. One of them 
however opened th.e dc or and found Orlov. An 
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officer v.id: *^v^iat is he do.nj here while your 
husband is not it borne? * Ti;oy a^ked for Oilov's 
docunicntf. il'.ex.ed them his p.issport. 'llicy 
did not say ^\*ictlvi* ihey were rirrc^ting him or 
taking h'm fc :'*i:rrojatiO:i, Criov did not a^k 
fui their wjiivii.v as hd p.obably dtd not think 
it right »:3 he ua^^ som:or::i chc's home. He 
wanted to be as -lon-Molcnt as pc:3ible. Tl^Cf?- 



fore h'^ p..!< on h'> cou ariJ Ic!t Oiluv n a \'ery 
L.iuiil men All kob oli'tcr^ri .ro very till. 
Ths^y suTOurJcJ r n I \\ i\cc; o*. their heads. 
'Hieii ho v,as "ikfti\ aw.iy. ihat w^s tlie Jast time 
I saw him. r] 

Index on Censorship, v. 6» No. 6, Nov. -Dec, 1977. 
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Prisoners of Conscience in the U.S.S.R. (extracts) 
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Ground plan of zone number 1 (special regime) in corrective labour com^^iex 
ZhIC. 385 in Mordovia 
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This general plan of special regime 
colony ZhKli 385-1 was onpinaliy 
sketched by a prisoner in 1974« 
(Not to scale) 
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Riisi Palatnik, a Jewish librarian sentenced in 1971 to 2 years' imprison- 
incnt for "anti-Soviet slander", has descnbed as follows the daily diet in an 
ordinary regime colony m Dnepropetrovsk region in the Ukraine: 

They fed us three times a day. in the morning, a thin soup of gruel, 
rotten fuh and tea with three-quarters of an ounce [20 grams] of 
fugar. Ir. the evening, the same, only without sugar. The main meal 
It lunchtime was cabbage soup made from water and bones. The 
lecond course at lunch was oatmeal or sometimes a small potato 
with vegetables. A little more than a pound of bread [500 grams] 
was distributed daily. 
Anatoly Marnhenko has described the typical strict regime diet on the basis 
of his experiences of imprisonment in the 1960s: 
Breakfast: 2 cupfuls of watery gru 
Lunch: 2 cupfuls of soup made with rotten cabbage and 

2 ladles of thin gruel 
Supper: 2 ladles of the same gruel, together with a piece of boiled 
cod the size of a matchbox. 
Ex-political prisoner Yury Gendler has descnbed as follows the ttrict regime 
diet in Mordovian colony ZhKh 385/19 in 1973: 

Breakfast: (served in half-hour shifts from 7.00 to 8J0 am) soup with 

potatoes and barley bread 
Lunch: (served from 12.00 noon to 1.00 pm) cabbage soup, gruel with 

either pearl-barley, oatmeal, or millet; bread 
Supper: (served from 5.00 to 7.00 pm in shifts) gruel; fish or fish-cakes; 
bread » 

A legal - though very limited - way of supplementing one's diet is through 
food parcels. Depending on their regime of sentence, prisoners who have 
served one half of their sentence may each year receive as many as diree parcels 
each weighing up to five kilograms. The range of permitted foodstuffs is very 
narrow: dry goods s.«ch as biscuits are allowed, but bouillon cubes are for- 
bidden because of their meat content, and choco!a;e is banned because, in the 
words of one camp otficial, "it leads to exciiemeni*^!/ Visitors may bring certain 
very restricted items in^o the colony for their relatives. However, this small con- 
cession is tightly supervised. L'ke some other prisoners* rights, the receipt of these 
parcels is in practice treated as a privilege, and the nght to receive them is often 
cancelled as a punishment. 

Thus, not only the law itselt t)ut governmental decrees and the policy of 
colony and prison administrations ensure that pnsoners remain hungry as a 
basic condition of their imprisonment. Though not acknowledged formally, the 
punitive intention of this policy has been affirmed orally many times by of- 
ficials. For example when the Ukramian prisoner Valemyn Moroz complained 
to the deputy procurator of the Mordovian camp administration that prisoners 
seriously ill with stomach ulcers we^e being kept on a starvation diet, the official 
leplicd: "That's just what the punishment consists of ~ hitting the stomach." 
Anatoly Marchenko has summarized the results of this policy: 

Thus the camp administration unelds a powerful means of exerting physical 
pressure on political prisoners - a whole system of escalation of hung/ . 
The application of this system results in e.-naciaticn and avilaminosis 
disease caused by lack of vitamins] . Some prisoners are driven by the per- 
manent malnutrition to kill and eat crov.'S and, if ihey are lucky, dogs. In 
the autumn of 1967 one prisoner from camp 1 1 in MorJovia found a way 
of getting potatoes while in the hospital section. He over-ate and died — 
the potatoes were raw* 

Obviously such lengthy deprivation can, and in many cases does, h?ve serious con- 
sequences for prisoners' health. The combination of low-grade, badly cooked, 
hastily eaten food with lieav>' labour in unhealthy conditions and a harsh clunaie 
causes some prisoners to emerge as chronic invalids. Most inmates suffer from 
Stomach ulcers and other gastric complaints after two or three years. fDlony 
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and prison med al faciliiies are inadequate to cope with the health problems of 
prisoners subjected for long periods to these detrimental conditions. 

By law each colony must have a first aid post or larger medical unit {me& 
punkt or sanchast in Russian), including a doctor's surgery, a dispensary and a 
laboratory. One colony in each district may have a full-scale hospital: in the 
Mordovian complex for example, this is attached to colony 3 at Barashevo. 

According to the Commentary to the Fundamentals of Corrective Labour 
Legislation of the USSR and Union Republics, "all the achievements of medical 
science*' are utilized in corrective labour institutions. Yet standards of medical 
care have bern a very common cause tor complaint by prisoners, the staffing 
of medical facilities in the colony and pnson system is deficient. 

Raisa Palatnik worked in a sewing-room with 200 women prisoners. The work 
involved sewing gloves, overalls, underwear, jackets and quilt covers. In 1968, 
the norm for jackets had been 100;!n 1972 it was 145 - using the same 10-year- 
old equipment. There was no ventilation, first aid equipment or disinfectant. If 
an accident occurred, the Mctim had to walk back to the li\ing zone for treat- 
ment. 

Industrial injuries are common. For example, Ff^ther Pavel Adelheim, a priest 
arrested in Jurf 1970 and sentenced to 3 years' hard labour, had to have a leg 
amp^^tated as a result of a work injur>' sustained in a colony. 

Representative of pnsoners' accounts of colony labour conditions is the follow 
ing extract from a letter sent out by a group of prisoners in Mordovian colony 19 
in 1972: 

(In the machine-tool] shop the most dangerous part of the process is the 
removal of the finished piece and the installation of a new one. There is no 
provision for switching off the press dunng this technical operation, which 
is a serious infnngei.ient of technical safety completely inadmissable in an 
outside environment. The rotating reamer may easily injure the prisoner's 
hand: such injuries are fairiy common. In addition, sharp, hot chips fly 
out from under the reamer. To work m gloves is forbidden in case the glove 
— and with it one's hand - becomes caught and pulled into the reamer. As 
well, there are splashes of emulsion which burn the skin, fumes, and hor- 
rible -loisc, not only from one's own press but also from the entire woric- 
shop. Shimon Levit has small cuts all over his hands ... No one is able 
to fulfil the work quotas, which are tremendously high; failure to fulfQ 
means punishment . . . The loading work is even worse. We all fea. as- 
signment to this particular job, which consists basically of loading and 
unloading railway wagons. The work is very difficult and dangerous, and 
one may be awakened [for work] at any time of the day or night without 
advance warning. Even on Sundays^one works. 

According to law. prisoners are to be paid for their labour at the rates est- 
ablished for all Soviet worker However, most of their earnings disappear into 
automatic deductions for their upkeep. Tlic prisoner is guaranteed receipt of only 
10% of his earnings. Most of this sum goes automatically into the prisoner's 
account, where it is kept to cover any future fine, penalty for damage and such- 
like. 

Prisoners are not allowed to be in possession of cash. However, as was des- 
cribed above, they are allowed to spend m coupons a set amount from their 
earnings on "food and basic necessities" and on books retailed by the govern- 
ment. 



At any time prisoners can legally be subjected to a body search or to search 
of their possessions. The lisi of personal possessions allowed to prisoners is set 
by administrative regulation and is quite meagre. Prisoners are not allowed to 
have money or valuables in their possession. Possession of radio or television sets 
is always prohibited. Prisoners may possess books, although Instruction 020 has 
restricted the number of allowed books to five. Bibles and religious literature 
are banned, as are playing cards or any form of gambling game. Prisoners are not 
allowed to possess artists* materials such as paints, coloured crayons and brushes. 
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Ctrtain other routine regulations seem to contradict the leg^, requirement 
that punishment does not aim at "degrading human dignitjT''* The following regula^ 
tion estabhshea in all corrective labour institutions after the issuing of Instruc- 
tion 020 conflicts with reasonable standards of civility: 

When meeting a member of the camp personnel or other persons visiting 
Jie camp in an ofticial capacity the convict must greet them by standing 
up and, in the warm seasons ol the year, taking off his cap. The convict 
must use the polite form of address to the camp personnel and call them 
•^citizen" or "ciiiziness", followed by their rank and official position. 
Instruction 020 also restored the former practice whereby prisoners are 
required to wear a patch bearing tl:eir family name and their prison serial number 
on their clothing. Particularly disturbing are recent reports (emanating from 
colonies both in Mordovia and in Perm) that prisoners are as a matter of routine 
shorn bald. 

Discipline and Punishments 

It i$ in the context of this routine disrespect for pnsoners* persons that the 
tdlminist rations' nght ro impose punishments must be understood. Some of the 
most common pretexts for application of punishments are: 

— lodging complaints which are regarded as dangerous 

— absence from work for whatever reason 

— failure to fulfil norms 

— refusal to doff cap to prison or camp officer 

— injury or self-mutilation for whatever reason 

— singing, knocking messages on cell wail, making noise 

— possessing "unauthorized" items 

— lateness for roll<all, meal, work 

— hunger striking 

^ wearing unauthorized clothing for work 

— refusal to attend political classes 

— flaying cards 

— nuking political remarks 

^ signing protests and appeaU to Western organizations 

Shukhov went to sleep, and he was very happy. He'd had a let of luck 
today. They hadn't put him in the cooler. The gang hadn't been chased 
out to work in the Socialist Community Development. He'd tlnaeled an 
extra bowl of mush at noon. The boss had gotten them good rales for 
their work. He'd felt good making that wall. They hadn't found that 
piece of steel in the fnsk. Caesa: had paid him off in the evening. He'd 
bought some tobacco. And he'd gotten over that sickness. 
Nothing had spoiled the day and it had been almost happy. 
There were three thousand six hundred and tlfty-three days like this in 
his sentence, from reveille to lights out. 

The three extra ones were because of the leap years. 
These were the thoughts of "Ivan D-nisovich Shukhov" at the end of a day 
in a labour camp near the end of the Stalin era. They reflect the only honest means 
of survival which Alexander Soizhenusyn could conceive for those who were 
factd with long years of imprisonment in a labour colony as he had been. Ivan 
Denisovich tried only to satisfy his elementary needs without stopping anyone 
else from doing so and never complained to officials or took chances which 
might make things wone. 

There were and are other means of survival. Religious prisoners "escaped" from 
the banality of prison life through prayers and faith. Many still do, and it has 
been remarked many limes over the years that some of the hardiest and most 
upstanding inmates of Soviet prisons and colonies are devout religious believers. 

Other prisoners tind survival m debasement. Many prisoners seek favours 
from guards and administrators by spying on and informing on other 
prisoners. 
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Colony and prison administraiions show great tlexibihiy m deciding what 
constitutes grounds for punishmeni. Such actions as wearing carpet slippers, 
rising from bed "three minutes late" and brewing tea concentrate have served 
as pretexts for formal punishment. 

Article 34 of the Fundamentals ot" Corrective Labour Legislation gives a 
comprehensive list of officially approved penalties: 

- warning or reprimand 

- extra duty for cleanmg the premises and the territory of the 
place of confinement 

- deprivation of one visit to the cinema or a concert, and of participa- 
tion in athletic games 

- deprivation of an ordinary visit 

- deprivation of the right to receive a iegular parcel delivered by mail 
or in person, and of the right to buy foodstuffs for up to one month. 

- cancellation of the improved conditions envisaged in Artjcles 23, 
24 and 25 of the present Fundamentals 

- placing up to IS days in a punishment cell (PKT) of convicted persons 
in prisons without permission to attend work or study 

- placing up to IS days in a penal isolation block (SHIZO) with or 
without permission to attend work or study 

- placing up to 6 months in cell-type premises of persons in ordinary. 
Intensified or strict regime corrective labour colonies; up to one year 
in isolation cells m colonies with a special regime: and, in prisons, 
transfer to ^ strict regime tor the period prescribed in Article IS 

(2 to 6 months] ; transfer of persons from the ordinary living quarters 
of a special regime colony into cell-type premises in the same colony. 

The importance of a mere attempt at communication with life outside the 
prison system was described by Edward Kuznetsov in relation to his/'nso/i 
Diariei: 

I write only to stay human. This is a diabolical place, its purpose - to 
drive a man deeper and deeper into despair, to make him doubt whether 
truth after all is sacrosanct ... A diary is for me a way of consciously 
opposing an impossible way of life. The very act of writing down the 
features of prison camp existence, as it wer^., objectifies them, allows 
mc to stand back and every so often stick my tongue out at themJ 
Mr Kuznetsov, who is still sening his 15-year special regime sentence, by now 
knows that his Prison Diaries have circulated in samizdat within the USSR and 
in book form outside the country. 

For political prisoners like Mr Kuznetsov, articulation of convictions and ^ »S oo 

experiences represents a means of surviving prison conditions without submitting ^ 
to them. Imprisonment strengthens the politically dissident convictions of • : S 

prisoners of conscience. Ukrainians, Jews, Baits, etc, imprisoned for protesting ^ S S 

against nationalist discrimination, find greater discrimination in prison. Persons ^ < 

imprisoned for opposition to the influence of security organs in Soviet life find lii *c ^ 
theniselves at the disposal of MVD and KGB officers. Th6se convicted for qj ^ 

demanding more exact adherence to legal and constitutional norms find greater ^ ^ c§ 
illegality and arbitrariness inside penal institutions than outside, q ^ 

Consequently many political prisoners continue their dissident aciivities t> 
during imprisonment. Many political pnsoners exhaustively test all legal ^ ;3 u? 

channels of protest against prison conditions. In this they probably do not -S^ d 
differ from the majonty of the prison population. However, they do not ^ ^§ ^ 

desist when such institutional approaches prove fruitless. ^ "ta ^ 

Especially in recent years, Soviet political prisoners have succeeded in com- ^ ^ ^ 
municating to the outside worid much information about conditions in penal ^ ^ 

Institutions and about their own activities. Despite the body searches of most 5 § c 

visitors and of prisoners being released, there is a regular flow of written ap- ^ J J 

peals, complaints, memoirs and oral information from the Perm and Mordomn | 5 2 o^^ 

colonies in particular. Many such documents circulate in samizdat in Moscow K 
and elsewhere and figure in appeals and statements made available to non- 
Soviet press representatives in Moscow. 

ErJc 
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HOUSING 

#rtf ifSSR. As a result of Ihc economic backwardness of 
IsarisI Russia and the poverty and political powerlessness 
of Ihc popular masses, the housing of the working people was 
of especially poor quality. !n St Petersburg in 1913 more 
than 50 percent of the worker families did not even have a 
separate room for the entire family, while the weavers 
of Ivanovo, the miners of the IX)nbas, the petroleum workers 
of Baku, and others lived in basements, ".hanties, and 
semiilugouts. After the October Stvcialist Revolution large- 
scale private building ownership was abolished and a mass 
resettlement of woikers (in Moscow and Petrograd alone 
more ' *. in I million persons) lo comfortable apartments was 
cameii ^'Ut. This was done by movine boureeois families into 
smaller quarters .... 

At different stages in its existence the Soviet %ta(e has 
Je^.ned the nature of housing construction through a series of 
party anJ government u?crees. I,i the mid-l920's economical 
four- and five-story r^'^-.tercd -^p irtrr^nt buildings appeared. 
By 1925 the design of the first standard section for multistory 
hou'^ing constniction in Moscow had been created. The de- 
mands of the economy and the acute need for housing deter- 
mined the type of apartment: predominantly two separate 
rooms with a total area of 4(M5 sq m with modest indoor 
plumbing (for example, sometimes there was no bath); provi- 
sion Was made for a larder for food, built-in closets for stor- 
age, basements for household needs, and self-service laundry 
rooms .... 

Housing quality in the USSR is determined by state norms. 
The country is broken down into zones that take local climat* 
ic conditions into account. Thus, in hot climates provision is 
made for construction of buildings with cross xentilation. in- 
creased ceiling height, and balconies and spacious terraces 
that improve the apartment's microclimate. Modem residen- 
tial buildings are electrified, and in the cities many of them 
have gas hookup2> and centralized ho* water (or a water heat- 
er). Buildings with more than five floors must be equipped 
with elevators. Each city or settlement apartment includes a 
living room and one or several bedrooms and a foyrr, kitch- 
en, and bathroom .... 

Great Soviet Encyclopedia. New York: Macmillan, 
V.9. 
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Humor from "Radio Yerevan" 

Two friends meet in a Moscow bistro. "Ivan, you 
should hurry. They are distributing potatoes." 
"Where?" "In Minsk." "How can I get some?" "Easy. 
Take the train to Smolensk." "Why Smolensk?" "Be- 
cause that's where the queue ends." 

* * * 

The housing shortage has prevailed for sixty years. 
Two writers meet. "I've just written a new book," says 
the first. "Good, about what?" "A young man meets a 
young woman." "Ah! A novel!" "They're in love." "Ah! 
A love story." "They marry and find an apartment." 
"Oh! A fairy tale!" 

* * * 

A R.Y. listener asks: What is 'Friendship Between 
Peoples' in the U.S.S.R.? R.Y. answers: friendship 
Between Peoples' is when the Armenians, the Geor- 



gians, the Russians, the Ukranians, the Azerbaija- 
nis, the Uzbeks and the Lithuanians all get together 
to beat up the Jews. 

Note: Yerevan is the capita! of the Soviet republic c ' 
Georgia, whose inhabitants are known for their 
quick wit and acerbic humor. 

TheBridge. Fall, 1979. 
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Woman Question 

The conditions for a genuine solution of the woman 
question were established for the first time in history 
in the Soviet state, which was created as a result of 
the Great Octobc Socialist Revolution. In the first 
months of its existence the Soviet government re- 
pealed all laws confirming the inequality of wom- 
en . . . 

Through a series of acts adopted in 1 917-18, Soviet 
power gave women complete equality with men in la- 
bor rights, civil rights, family and marital rights, and 
education. The government also adopted measures 
concerning female labor and maternity and child 
care, and it established the principle of equal pay for 
equal labor. 

With the establishment of socialist production re- 
lations, the industrialization of the country, the col- 
lectivization of agriculture, and the cultural revolu- 
tion, the de facto equality of women with men has 
been essentially achieved in Soviet society . . 

Great Soviet Encyclopedia. New York: Macmillan, 
V. 9, p. 530. 
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How Liberated Are Soviet Women? 
Reinhard Meier 

As elsewhere in the world. **in- 
ternattonal Women's Year'* 
proclaimed by the UN was 
celebrated in the U.S.S.R. by a massive 
public relations effort. Almost daily 
longwinded articles appeared in the 
press on the role of women and their 
achievements under socialism, Only 
socialism makes it possible for women 
to play an active and decisive role in the 
economic and social stnjcture of Soviet 
life, said the former cosmonaut. Valen- 
tina Tereshkova, who since the death of 
E. Furtseva has become the leading 
spokeswoman of the establishment 

Impressive statistics are cited to sup- 
port this claim— 90 per cent of alt 
women of working age are employed or 
Dursuing their studies. Soviet women 
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make up 51 p3rc6ntof ailempioyeesin 
industry and service functions. 49 per 
cent of ail collective farmers, and 50 per 
cent of all students. Some 70 per cent cf 
all doctors and teachers are v^omen. A 
tNrd of an seats in the Upper Soviet, or 
parfiament are occupied by women. 
For millions of women "under the capi- 
talist yoke," says Mrs. Tereshkova. the 
Soviet Union offers a convincing argu- 
ment for socialism and a *'steady 
beacon ot inspiration." 

The official Soviet position on wo- 
men's questions consists exclusively of 
such simplistic slogans. But even Mos- 
cow must perceive that the reality is 
' luch more complex and that ihe true 
problems of Soviet women will ?ci\ be 
solved by a propaganda barrage And in 
fact beneath the surface these problems 
have t^een senously and critically dis- 
cussed for saT)e years. This dialogue has 
taken place in the more intellectual 
weekly and monthly magazines and 
deals Chiefly with the tensions arising 
from the conflict between family and job. It 
is a problem, comnion to every modem 
industrial society, which is particularly 
acute m the Sovet Unon. 

While Communism may have made 
woman legally ^qual to man and assimi- 
lated her into the production syr.tem it 
has in no way freed her of the burdens of 
homemaking and motherhood. She is 
virtually debarred from opting for a 
fulltime donnestic role, for the cost of 
living exceeds the average worke ^ 
eamings.' Sir^ce a man atone cannot 
support his family women are forced to 
contribute to the household budget, a 
situation that not all see as a blessmg. 

According to a sociologrcal "Report 
on the Soviet Family" recently published 
by the monthly A/as/? Sovremennz/c, 53.5 
per cent of all women polled in Lenin- 



grad saw their jobs as an income sup- 
plement for the family. "The women 
have no free time." (he report found. 
"They are unable to cope with (he 
househokj and cannot properly care tor 
the children. There is only one conclu- 
sion: We have to develop a division of 
duties to resolve problems within the 
family. Women are unduly burdened bv 
the effects of this social injustice." 

Sociologists and demographers 
agrae that the double burdens bome by 
women, plus cramped living conditions, 
contribute significantly to reduced birth- 
rates in uioan areas. Government plan- 
ners are increasingly worried by the 
trend toward one-child families. Abor- 
tions, which since 1 955 have been legal 
up until the third month of pregnancy, 
are the most widespread family plan- 
ning HDethod. There is a great demand 
for Westem contraceptives, either be^ 
cause Soviet products are inferior or. as 
in the case of "The Pill." are unavailable, 
allegedly on medical grounds. 

Compared with other countries, 
Soviet women are well represented in 
medicine, engineering, and teaching. 
But thetr role at the management level, 
except in education, is infinitesimal in 
relation to their numerical presence. 
Similarly, in industry, although half the 
emptoyees are women less than 9 per 
cent are in management positior , ac- 
cording to official statistics. This is 
comparable to the ratio elsewhere in the 
workj but it indicates that tote equality of 
the sexes has not been attained. 

This is not to deny that there have 
*^^n enormous gains in women's status 
ill the Soviet Union. The transformation^ 
of a feudal agrarian culture into a mod-'^ 
em industrial stat^ has fundamentally 
altered both the position and the self- 
perceptton of women within the system. 



Althounh by nO means all have taken 
jobs of their own free will, the fact that 
they do work nas had a liberating ef- 
fect and vastly increased their options in 
comparison with their grandmothers. 

In general women, especially ^ the 
cities, are marrying later than they did 
twenty years ago. both because of a 
longer period of education and be- 
cause they do not need husbands to 
support them. Sinr^ilarfy the high rate of 
twenty-s^ven divorces annually for 
every hundred marriages (somewhat 
more than Great t?ntain) may be less 
indicative of increased marital prob- 
lems than cf women's greater mobility. 
Since the ^lixties tiberaJized divorce 
proced'j.ei have accelerated this 
tren'i. 

Her more actr/^ role has increased 
the Soviet woman's salf-acsurance. The 
younger ones especially seem disin- 
clined to accept the life of a drone in a 
dark kerchief and drab coat At least in 
the cities, Westem styles are well known 

and often adapted with success. * 

However, Soviet women's drive tor 
emancipation collkles headon with the 
limitations of the political system. All 
fundamental political and social ques- 
tions are decided by the Party, within 
wfiich women have a minuscule voice. 
Although 15 million are Party members 
(ctose to a quarter of its membership) 
and many hold high government or 
Party posts, none is a member of the 
powerful fifteen-member Politburo and 
only 5 per cent are on the 400-member 
central committee. Women's surface 
representation in parliament and local 
Soviets is of little significance since 
these bodies have no real power to 
make fundamental deciskxis. ^ 



Tr. from Neue Zurcher Zeitung, Zurich. World 
Press Review, v. 23, No. 2, Feb. 1976. 
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Status of Women in the 
Soviet Union 

THF. cxri'LSK^N B\ Moscow in Jul) thice v\onen 
accused of piibhshinc a »eniinisl ..htLicizinc uiid:r- 
sroivd the cap hct\^ccn ihc Somc; regime', s claims about 
Ihc 5»t;au> of women in the Sox ict L'nion and the realities. 
Speakirg in Vienna, the three exiled u omen told the West- 
ern press that lhe\ had um mto trouhio foi publi^hmg the 
first and I . issue of a journai enuiled *'\Vomen and 
Russia** UinI September, tor snu-iiiziing some nialenal on 
the suN.;cl out to Fans afuruard. and for siaiting work 
on another ma^^azme called "Maiia.*' In addiiion, a 
**Maria Ch'.b * v as formed with a dozen embers whieh 
souf:hi to examine the "harassed" posUion of women \n 
ihe USSR from all po.nis of \iew . While furtherance of 
the feminist cause m the Soviet Union was the major focus 
of its activity, this group also demanded wiihdrawal uf 
Soviet troops from Afghanistan and urged Soviet men not 
t*^ scr e in foreign countries. 

The Soviet Union has long boasted of the achievement 
uf ft>il equalitv between men and vvomen. Artiie 35 o^*he 
constitution of the USSR, ad'^nied in 1977. states* 

*'\Vomen and men have equal riolus in ihc L SSR. Exercise 
of these nc^his is ensmcJ by aicordnr^ wamen equai cccess 
w ith men to cdna uon and \ ocaiinnal and pn)f( ^siotu l irain- 
ini\ equal opporianiiics in cniploynwnL temitneraiion, and 
piotnoiion. and in social and puliiicuu and cidunal activity, 
and by special Ichor jnd health pn^tec tion measures for 
women: by prcnidjiy cnndittor.s crtahlific mothers to wcrk: 
by Ic^'al ' "dice iiifn, and matcnal and moral ^upi)an for m^ - 
ers and ch:hhcn, inc li dinyi paid lca\ es and other benefits for 
expectar! mothers, afid 'gradual educ turn (^f w otkm-^ unicfor 
mothers nvh small ( htldren." 

According to the census results of January 1979. printed 
m th? monthly Stattsttki for January 19S0. fem.ales 

the So\'iei Union outnumbered males by 140. 1 million 
to 122.3 million, or 53.3 percent to 46.7 percent. The large 
diffeiencc is due piimarily to the uicat losses of males 
sufrered by the Soviet Union duiing World War U. The 
great disparii) in numbers is no\% conlmed for the most 
part, to the over-50 age group v\ Inch bore the br'.mt of the 
war. As this group ages a moie bak!!;ccd population uill 
begin to assert itself as it already ha:> among the postwar 
generation. (In the Soviet Union io» u there are 17.8 
million more women than men,dov. n from 21.8 million in 
1951.) 

The decree to u hich Soviet women share labor burdens 
in the USS1< is unquestionably great in comparison with 
any other counirv. .According lo an article b\ former 
cosmonaut Valcntina Nikolp"e\a-Tereshkova. eniitled 
Women and Socialisni." uhich appeared m the journal 
Social Siierccs No. 2 in 1978. "The Soviet Union ensures 
full employment to all its able-bodied population . . .more 
than 93 perce^n of all able-bodied v. omen in the USSR are 
^cainfully employed or are studying." 



The proportion of women on the job vaiies greatly in 
various secrors of the economv. For example, women 
coHNli^ute 84''^ of those engaged m trade an<l "social nu- 
trilio-r'. the jobs of btore clerk^. cook^ and ouiJoor food 
vendors bcini: almost exclusive!) th-. | rovi-ce of uomen. 
Women also make up 74^? of the ici'chmLi pi ^tcNsion. and 
*j)^'r of all doctois, C^.erall, v,omea a^coii .i for 4X7 of 
bo>e engaged in aencultuie. F\en in ihc six predomi- 
nantly MosLmv republics of C\iil!al .N^a and the Cauca- 
sus» vs here tradition... striciu. :^ ae^jiiNi 'lie role of-Aomen 
outside the home cminuc lo even an miiLience. the figure 
for women employed outside ofcignculiure is 44.6''f." 

The prime reason for the high dcgiec o. ; jcipation 
by women in the labor force is the pme eci)noniic neces- 
sity of having both parents uoik even m families v».herc 
there i> onlv one chiKl. This in vs h\ ihe Sov ici go* ernmenl 
has made an cftort to piov ide child-caie lac i lilies for work- 
ing molhcis. The above ref*?renccd is^ue of \'r\////A Staiis- 
tih reported a total of 122, .iO() such pic-school instuuiions 
taking care of 1 : 77.000 childi en. 

.\s in the West, (»ne of the chief avenues for advance- 
ment in society is a university education. During the 1978- 
79 school-vear 51.4'7 of those studenis attending Sovvi 
higher educational es;ablishments vvere vsom.en. In 1978 
27.000. or 29-"^ of Soviet graduaie students were won^cen. 
In 19"S there were 522,50i» ^^ ^'m:n listed under tl . title of 
'•scienlifK woikers" out of a total of 1.3 million Of this 
number i.200 were "doctors of science" (an .^^anced 
Ph.D.). while 104.200 were WmdiJates of science/* 
equivalent to an American Ph.D. 

However, all too often women are relegated to the most 
menial phvsical labor, both on the Jarms and m the cities, 
while the men occupv the admimsiraiive positions. Visi- 
tors to the Soviet Union often remaik wit', some amaze- 
ment at the large number of v^omen !hey see encaged in 
repairing roads, buildings, and shovel;*ig snow from the 
streets. Sov ict officials stress the need for allev lating this 
situation, but little seems to be being done about it. 

Particularly burdensome for the modern Soviet woman 
are the demands placed upon hei by both job and family. 
The Sov'ier »^ornan not only works alongside m>:n, but 
finds that she i . expected to perform her t'adiiional house- 
bold a V' child-rearing du:ies as well. oflenlimeN with little 
or no help from her spouse The conibmed burden of 
wo ! . shopping (which generailv means standing in line 
for ioni '^oriods of rime each da\ ). cooking and cleaning 
L\ue the i\pical S»>mci vsomau exhausted at tre end of 
the dav . '} he resuli of lb.se piessures have a deleterious 
effect the phvsica! and mental health of women and 
ma> ne one of the causes ofihe decl.ning Soviet birth rate. 

in hc" amcle. Nikc^laveva 'I en. 
liarlv Sov iet dennition of the rok 
society: 

"5<n/V/ power uas the fust /(> ici(r:ni:c mnthi i hood as 
w'onuins ntufor social and not nufch hio^'>\:iiul function. 
The ( teatum itfconiinifhs cnuhhn'^ w omen to ( (unhire i^ain- 
Jul w oik, social (U]d prim at (uti\ ti\ and moilicil, nf became 
a mat!' r of state pi*lu\ .... T<f'^u th.er with the father of 
the children .... the nu)thei seeks t(* dc \ "h^p m ih' child 
a sense ofeivu dut\ . patnotism and mteniaiu^nalism.*' 



I giV(?s a pecu- 
vomen in Soviet 
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One such ar«*a of state concern ib the insiitiaion of 
motherhood itbclf, \\\ih the slate taking an aot:\o role in 
encouraging a high birih late. One such means is the 
granting of subsidies to mothers of four or more children, 
in 19"tS. such ^5ihsidies v%cre p.nd io 2. ?5 1.000 mothers. 
.Another means is the official f loiincalion of proliPc moth- 
ers. For example, the state awards orders and medals to 
mothers producing large number> ot'on>piini: according 
10 the toHowmg cirena; I) A mother civm^j: birlh to and 
raismg ton or more childien receives the lionorar> title 
*'Hero Mother": 2) A mothei giMug birth to and raising 
sc en. eight or nine children, r^^cenes ihe order of 
"Maternal Glory." 3rd. 2nd or 1st ClasN; 3) Mothers giv- 
ing birth to and raismg five oi si\ childien are awarded 
the "Maternity Medal ' of the 2nd or 1st Class. 

Minor Political Role 

To gain a fuller understanding of the role women play 
in Soviet socielN one must .^Iso examme the extent to 
which they are involved m the country's political life. The 
oflkial Soviet view is upbeat about the progress that has 
been n ide. Genera! Secretarv Brezlinev s letter to the 

participants of the U N World Conference in connci^iuii, 
uiih the Women's Decad .ariicd in ha\ila on Jul\ 14 
1980 is t>pical of this olTicial optimism: "A great ganu>f 
the Soviet people, of real socialism m our countr> is tii^. 
attainment of true equality of the woman in all fields of 
oolitical, social and cultural life.*' 

Al the lower levels of government the raw figures arc 
striking. For example, as a result of the local elections of 
1975 women made up }yr of all deputies to uition republic 
Supreme Soviets (the legislative bodies of the fifteen con- 
stituent republics of the USSR), and 49^r of ail delegates 
elecred to territorial, regional, district, citv. v;llage and 
other local Soviets in 1977. according to Vcstnik StatistiU. 

Again, according to Nikola>eva-Tereshkov. "Ifwc sum 
up the number of women who have been elected deputies 
10 the local Soviets of all convocations, the figure vvill be 
a most impressive one: more than 5.5 mnlion w omt^n have 
gained experience in running the state." The Supreme 
Soviet elected in March 1979 contained 4F7 uomen de- 
puties, or 3-.5C^ of 'he total. This ignoi ^ f course, the 
puiel> ceremonial value cfpeing a deputy. 

Hov,ever. when one examines the leadership positions 
in governmental bodies at the regional and. especially, at 
the national levei. quite a different picture emerges. Of 
the 165 Cional chairmen of soviet executive committees 
and uuto.iOmous republifc councils of ministers, only four 
a^e VI omen. Of the fifteen union republic councils of min- 
isters chairmen, none are women. The Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR has onK four women out uf 
a membership 0^ 41. .And, at the highest level, the USSR 
Council of Ministci s. none of the 98 members ai e women. 

Within the Communis^ PiTty i*setf the story is muc* .e 
same. As of Januarv 1979 the CPSU nupiber.* ' some 
16,721,322 members, of which 4.2S'\6">8. or 15,b'c were 
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women. And again at the poMiions ol real pCAver at both 
the regional and national levei. women are most conspic- 
bv ti)ei[ absence. Of the 165 regional paity commit- 
tees beiow ihe lepubhc level, not one woman serves as 
f*'*'*: rret ifv , mosi imp^Muiiii poai. Ilu^ is also true , 
at the union repabiic level, uhere there are no women as 
fiist secretaries. 

In the C[\SU CenMal CommiiU^ 1*1 late I9"9 there were 
onlv 13 women in the entire o\' Ai)^ fii'i ar.d candidate 
members — 3' ' . Onlv eighl of the 13 ho! J import. nU party 
or LHuernmenial posts, liic others being duiwn Irom the 
token numHcr of true vvoikers in the Central Committee 
to give It a sembLmce of pioletaiian coloring. This com- 
pares w ith '7 full or Candidate members w ho hold military 
rank — 9Cr. 

The current CPSU Secretariat often members contains 
no women, a figure w hich is equallv true of ihe 23 full and 
candidate meir.bers of the Politburo, the ruling organ of 
the parts and the country Onlv one woman, the late Ye. 
Furtseva. formerlv Minister of Culture, has ever served 
on that body, fro 1956 to I960 However, if rumor is 
correct, she owed her positiC/P r.^o^c to her personal re- 
lationship v\ ith Nikita Khi ushchev than to an\ thing else. 
In short, women have a long way to go before achieving 
positions of .*ny real power at either the regional or 
national level. 

prQcpjcts for Feminism 

r^espile the existence of a feminist movement, all evi- 
dence indicates that 1! is extremely weak. One of the 
expelled feininisis indicated that her interest in ^eminisl 
ideas stemmed fiom contacts w ith the West an^ .e rising 
attention in Som- jurnals to <he movement in the West 
ma> rub off to some extent among Soviet women. How- 
ever, the heavy burdens ^f life for Soviet women would 
appear to limit the possibilities for dissidence on their 
part. 

At the same time, the strong participation . vvomcn in 
the labor force and their growing education nas clearly 
given rise to aSo\iei woman w ho is much less dependent 
on males than her predecessors. While this changt* has 
not been reflected poiiticaily. it ha:> been reflected on the 
famil> level. Thus a leading Soviet writer on wom.en's 
alTairs wrote m the August !0«i7 issue of \f()S(<)\\' \c\vs: 

Riant stiidu's 'unc icwalcd a sccnuiw^ly p(iraJt)\Kai 
situation. nu)}it divorn's arc at the woman s nutuiti\i\ those 
women who, as tiddition has it, sliouLI :calousl\ \^iuu d their 
ncsis. TIvs fdc t sheds lii^ht on w Ik it I think the most impor- 
tant aspect of the d.\one ptohlcm. the position of Soviet 
women has chani^ed ,so radualls that th,e\ — a onomically 
independent, educated (oid c nu)iio}Hill\ hiatine — u'tnse ti) 
acicpt egoists, larybones. careless husbands and fathers/' 

Soviet World Outlook, v. 5, No. 9, Sept. 15, 1980 
Washington: Advanced International Studies In- 
stitute, No. 9, Sept. 15, 1980. 
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Katlirin Meier-Rust 

Bcib(vshka Power 

Soviet grandmothers .ire an imposing power bloc. As a result of the last 
war and Stalin's tericr there are twice as many women as men over 
forty-five in the U.S.S R. Because sr many, nrjothefs wc . this older 
generation plays an indispensable role in family life. While a third of all preschool 
children of workirtg mothers are in nurseries or day-care centers the rest are 
most Kkely in the care of granrimothers. babushkas. 

Babushkas' services are imi: ':)rtant because child care in the Soviet Union is 
nnuch more time-consuming than in the West. Prepared baby food is rarely 
available; there are queues at "Children's Kitchens" where. fresh mtik is dis- 
pensed. Housing is cramped, soap is hard to find, washing nnachlnes are 
scarce, as are disposable diapers. Yet many ycjng working nx)thers find time to 
iron diapers because babushka says that is the way it must be. 

According to a recent opinion poll m Leningraa only 20 per cent of the parents 
felt day-care centers were preferable to raising preschoolers at honr>e. Neverthe- 
less the demand for places at the centers exceeds available space. Meanwhrle 
there arethe!)a5as^/r8S. One might quibu!? thei^notionsof childreanng but 
there is no doubt their personal attention and affection provide something no 
day-care center can offer. 

Tr, from Neue Zurcher Zeitung, Zurich. World 
Press Review, v. 23, No. 2, Feb. 1976. 
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Alexander Gorlov 

How f 'Read' the New York Times in Moscow. 

During a recent television encounter between So' iet and 
American journahsis [JuK 1977] there 'vas a statement 
made b\ Heinrich Boro\ik about howdilllcult it was for him 
to fr 'j r.n issue of Prn\Ja in Washington and h av easy it is 
10 read any American ne** spapenn Moscovv. Thisr:minded 
me of one episode thai I would like to recount. 

It was summer of 1973. At that time I was the chief 
specialist '.n the research "Section of the Moscow Institute 
known as fsMPIASS [Tscntrariuv \auchniy Issledo- 
\atcrs\iy I Procktrnv Institiit Avtomati/irovannikh Sistem 
Stroitci'bUa— Central Scicntilic Research and Project Insti- 
tute of Automated Systctns of Construction] whose lunc- 
tion was [the study ol] the utilization of computer tech- 
nology for automation planning. In some brief article in the 
journal .Vai/Ao / Zhizn* [5( tence and Life]. I saw a reference 
to the New York Times m connection with the use o pocket 
calculators in the enginecnnc field (there were no such 
calcuLitors m the USSR). .\nd in m\ sim|/.iciv I decided to 

read thi^ newspaper 

As a scientific worker with a degree. I had access to the 
S(.icncc Read:ni2 Rooms ol the Lt* iin Central Library. On 
th: second tloor ot this lihrars there :s a large hall ^\hcre 
pcMudictilsand ncw^napess tiom loreiizn countric.> arc kept. 
And thut • wnere 1 went one da\ to look for the New York 
Tunes. 

I walked up to a pleasant young lady at the circo it ion 
desk, showed her n\y reader's pa.ss. and asked tor that 
certain issue of the New York Time^ She smiled and said: 



"! can't make this decision. Please ask the chief '\s5istant 
on dut\. o\er there b\ that table" 

E\en though I could not see what there was to decide. I 
repeated m\ request ;r ;he chief assistant. She listened 
?.ttenti\el\ to what I had to sa\ and asked. 

'*\\'h> do \ou need this newspaper.^" 

'AVhat do \ ou mean w h\'' To read something. ..." 

"I understand that But do \ ou nc d i: for vour work or, 
for example, lor >our dissertati'^n''" 

"Well, for my work...." I %\as getting a little uneasx 
because of this interrogation 

"Wonderlui Then \ou should brine a letter from the 
administration oi \our injiituie which i.idicates that \ ou 
need a certain issue of the New Yoi k 1 iniesio'' \ our w irk 

**But the administration does not need the rewspapcr. I 
personally need it The administration does not even read 
English ** 

"Please understand Comrade (she looU*o at m\ reader's 
pass) Corlo*. these are our rules Newspapers Irom capital- 
ist countries are 2i\en out to readers onl\ b\ oificu!l request 
of their administration Bring me such a letter and \oii can 
read all > ou like ** 

V> hai could 1 do^ Rules are rules 

A few da\s later, rreparmg to \isit the lihr.-^rN a^ain, 1 
asked m\ secretary to t>pe the lollowinc letter on oHilmI 
stationery 

To the Direcior of :hc I ' n.r. Central Lib:ar\ 

Inc J^\]V\ \SS lnM"u\* r^'ntcvts j certain .-mic of the New \ .-rk 
Tnnr\ for th»* um* (A -\ \] it,^n^ 7 hi^ is^uc is ncodjtl h\ Con r ^ 
r.orlos for I IS worv Mhicl" IN co-.neried with rc^earc*- ol in 
in^'oiJie 

Director of ihe TsMFM \SS InNtMutc 
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I th^^n wcm the director for his signature He stiu^ed the 
letter cCiCfully, readme il tmce o\er and tr\ ing to fiuiirc out 
its purpose, and then said. 

"What is this nonsense'' Why can*t they ju^t gj\e >ou the 
newspaper?" 

hey just Nvon*t. They say those are the rules 

He read the letter agajn, thought it o\er bnctlv and sa'd: 

**But why do \ou need this newspaper^" 

"Well, you know. .Alexander AntonoMch. I am interested 
in finding out v>hat thc\ urite about calculators. Pcrhap^ it 
will be useful sometime in the fuiurc 

"Interesting. . . . But there is so mmh that is intcrcstmg 
. . »Soon there will be a festi\ai of French films— a thousand 
times more interesting ihan this New York Timely 

I tried to laugh it off: 

*i agree, but it will be nude girls then, not calcul3tors 

"And is that worse?" The cori\e''sation bc^ian to take a 
different turn 

"Of course that's not \\c -se. but it cannot replace work, it 

can only be cnjo\i*d *>e!orc or af:er it And in :hc 

meantime I need \our signature." 

There was a pause, and then the director said* 
^"This would mean that \ou would get the New York 
Times I %\ill ha\c to be responv.ibie for this. e\ en though 
1 don't have the slightest need for this newspaper And I am 
sure . .at \ou ha\e no need for it either: you won't UwA 
anything interesting there— only advertising and propa- 
ganda." 

"Perhaps you are »ight. but first \ou must read it and onl> 
then can you be sure that this is so.** 

"Alright. First get this letter approved b\ the sccrctar\ of 
the Party Bureau and the head of the Special Section and 
then I will sign u." 

"But what do the\ ha\e to do with thr'' Especiali> 
Ko<tromin" (head of the Special Section. som.UhTg 'ike a 
representati\e of the KGB m e\er\ So\iet e- hlishmcni) 
'*who doesn*t understand a n\ thing m ihis mai»er>" 

"That's alL Comrade Gorlo\. The lib.'-ur\ has it^ rules and 
we ha\e ours. Get the appio\als and then come hack " 

I could contact the head of the Special Sectit-n. ko^t^o- 
min, onl> after a few days, since he was '*on the road" around 
Moscow all that time— probabis on some go^ernmeni 
business. He» too. took his time reading: ihe lettt^r irom !^ p 
to bottom and in ie\erse. a^ked about the calculatoii. and 
finalK said: 

"What do I ha\e to ao with this^ I don't unJeiNiand 
an\thing m this 

"That's just ab .hat 1 told Gusako\. but he said that he 
^ould not sign wi^noui your appro\ai " 

"And are ours worse 

"What, newspapers?" 

"No, these calculators " 

"They don't make their here ** 

"Then, max be. we don t need them *' 

"1 don*l know, but it is alwa\s useful to t:nd o-jt ?hoi:t 
these thingj " 

'A\hat does it look liK-'^'* 

"W hat? the cr'ciilator^" 

"No. this New \ ork us " 

"1 ha\e ne\er seen it." 

"Well, if \ oil ha\e ne\er seen it. then how do \ '^u kiiov 
that \ou need it'" 



Stupefied, I glared at him. not knowing I:ow to answer 
such a question. 
He continued* 

"And how do I know w hat \ ou • .ead about. . . . A\side 
from \our calculators :t's prohabI\ one hundred percen^ 
propaganda. And I ha\e to put down my signature Ljt 
Slepukhm sign first (secretar\ of the Part\ Bureau) Ideol- 
ogy—that's h's field. And I will sign later." 

NaturalK. this \enture with the New York Tinub was not 
my principal acti\ity. and onl\ alter sexera! da^ :> was 1 able 
to find the time to see Slepukhm. I found h.m examinin? 
some round cactus which, as he later told ne, lie acquircJ 
through influential means (Slepukhm was famous at the 
ins'-tute foi .us cactus collection, which he had accumulated 

thrt Mghout the \cars and of which he was very proud). 

read the letter to the library itaff attentivel\ and 
sudcjnly asked me: 

"Tell me, do \ou think you could sit on this cactus with 
\our pants oil?" 

I was taken aback anc^ :sponded: 

"Weli. what can I sa\** Perhaps I could" (and I almost 
repeated the joke, if that v as what the Part\ demanded or if 
I could sha^ ^ the neeu'es offthe cactus!). "But why should I 
do thi^r 

"You certain!) don't ha\e to! But \ou are asking me to do 
the same sort of tning with this letter! What is the title* of the 
article that \ou would like to read?" 

'*How can 1 possible' know when I have no access to the 
newspaper?" 

"Well, find out somehow and then come back; I need the 
iule ' 

In about two weeks I had to go to the Lenin Librarx again 
and decided to persiNt in m\ attempts to get tiie New Y ork 
Tunes, 1 went to the Periodicals Department and quick!} 
found the assistant on dut\ w ith w hom I had spoken the first 
time. 

"Hotlo. Three or four weeks ago I requested to see the 
newspaper — the New York Times — and you said that I 
ne>.L'-.d a letter trom m\ institute." 

"Oh. \es Well, did \ol: bung the letter?" 

"Not \e:. since m\ management requests that 1 get the '.itle 
oi the ^niclc 1 need. Could \ou just show me the newspaper 
so thai I could write down the title?" 

" N o I I u 1 u la I i'l e I c i te r. * 

"But I can't brtn^j the letter until I fine! out the title of the 
article Lei's do it tms wa\ ' You hold uo the newspaper and I 
\.ill cop\ Mie titie trom atar i pro. use th I will read 
noth'ng else. 1 \ill not Lite \ou and aiII not tear up tht 
i.ewsnaper." 

**l can see ihjt you are a normal person But the 
newspaper is kept in a rcaricted collection and 1 m\ self can 
on!> take it out of there when 1 bring \our letter Do >ou 
understand?" 

"I understand But I don't ki.:i' the title " 

"\nd 1 can't do anv thing. . . " 

1 tried to pro\e m\ point further, but it was absolute!) 
liopeiess. So 1 decided to tr\ once again to make Slepukhm 
change his mind. 

When I came into his office, he was locking his ie^' in 
preparation for his vacation. 

"That's It ... . r\e tmi<^hed m\ work, so 'on't bother me. 
Tomorrow I'll be sw .mming in the sea For Part\ woi k 1 will 
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be replaced b\ Kiia Mikhailo\na Panlilo\a A^k her lo 
appro\e \our ! iiers or \\naie\cr else She is a warm and 
kind woman. Andm) ad\ ice lo \ou m general is fhrowthis 
rirbauc oul ot \our head and li\e hke a normal So\iei 
pe.Non." 
" vN hai carbaizo.*' 

**\VclK ahoui ihai New York Times. Whydon'i you read 
Kr fkoJil [CroiOihte — the saiifcal So\ici magazine] in- 
stead and lake care of \our hcalih'^" 

\!\ convcr^aiion with Panhlova was \ery brief. 

am not a'lthon/ed lo sign an\ihing imiil Siopukhin 
returns. I only collect Party membership dues." 

This, str:ctl> speaking, is the whole story. 

Once again, probabi\ in a months time. I bpoke \o the 
assistant on duty in the PcnodicaN Department. 

**ls it possible to somehow read the New York Tinws 
wuhoui a letter from my administration'^'* 

Yes. but only if >ou are writing \our dissert, ition, for 
example, connected with a topic m the paper. Do \ou iiave 
anything like (his in mind?" 

**1 am not quite sure about the extent of ihr connection. 
... I will be 'Jcfending my doctorate in n lew days '* 

•*0n which tcpicT* 

**On the structural design of various tvpes c. construc- 
tion,'' 

"Well, lhal*s woriderful. This means that \gu c i bring a 
letter from the director of the institute wncre you will be 
defending your doctorate and then you ma> read the New 
York Ttme^ to >ou heart's content.*' 

Ha\:ng heard the v*ord *Metter" once again. I decided that 
it was reallN tune to "throw the garbage out of my headland 
to take care of my health. 

And so, I was ne\er able to find out what the article in the 
New York 7//>je5 was all about And. perhaps. asthedireclor 
said, there was nothing of interest in that paper an>way or, 
for that matter, such a paper ma\ not en exist But is it 
possible to find out w hcther ih ib is so w ithout an appropriate 
letter? 

So. my recommendation to t\er>one v ho intends to read 
the New York Ttnks in Moscow is to throw thib "garbage" 
out of their heads and to re.\d Krokodil instead, which, 
occasionallv. publishes amusing anecdotes. 

And this will be a lot more use." il than putting your trust 
in Heinrich Borovik. 

* * ♦ 

CHAkXCTER REFERENCE 
on Chief Spc.^'alisi Alexander Moise>c\jcn CORLO^' 

A. \1 Gorlov. born in 1931. r.on-Part\ member, colleee 
p'jjuaie, assisiani 01 icchnical sciences cmp!o\cdb\ Fb^JPlASS 
Insiilule brnce 1961 [head cl the unit, chicl project enijineer, and 
le-^Jing spccialibi of the section since l^'67J. 

A M. Gorlo\ IS .1 qualified spectali«^t in application of maih; 
matical methods and computer technolog\ !)r structural d.sicn 
and Construction He participated m the procr^mm.ng of complex 
automated dcsiL'n lor structures and n<ade use of Mic EVM 
[Elcctronno \ \chtsliicrna\a Ma^ihina — E)L:»ronic Computer] in 
preparing a <eiies ol programs on the design and construction of 
prefabricated reinforced concrete buildings 

In cooperation with other professional engineers. A \1 Gorlo\ 
ae\ eloped complex program*^ for reinforced concrete design, 
which arc ^mJcU used b> .he design agencies Asa result ol these 
programs, the design of smndard-ape r'^inlorced concrete struc- 



tures and to"nd.'!ions tor the Togliaiii autopLint complex ,ind 
oiiier proiccii ha\e occn jccomplishcd 

\ \1 Gorlov is ihc autiior of fiM\ scientific papers published in 
pel lodiwjls and a monograph {co-.iuihorcd u iih R \ Serobrianiv) 
m v^ huh he oilers the soluium to ni.m\ new ,ind aciujl prohlems r>\ 
siruciural mechanics hor his work on the .lutom.uion ,»l structural 
design he was rcw.irdcd with medals ol Uie \D\kh [V\st.i\ka 
I)osti/heni\ \aroOnogo kho/aisi\a — Exhibition oi the ALhieve* 
mei^is ol the i'copieS Fconojn\J- in 1965 with a "Gold " and in 
I9^S anJ 1969 with ''Bronze" medals 

\ M Cior!o\ IS on tncndK terms with literarv writer i'>!'he- 
nits\n ,ui(l his l.imiU In conne«.tion with this, in 19"!, hp name 
w.is iici^uentK used b\ the bourgeois press and r.idjo lor the f .r- 
poso ol annconHiumisT piup.ieinda I lie leadership, the Party 
lJurc.i'.i. and the I oca! ( uninuuce ha\e i'>scussed ihis with A M. 
Goi sug;j(. sting ih.ii he ni.ikc .in olliuai staicnicnl in the So\ let 
P'Oss concerning his disagreement with the l.ui that his name is 
being Used lor th.il purpose !lowe\er, A M (ioilo\ did loi do 
I Ins In \iew ol the low Icxclot his tr.oi.iI.iiKl polii Kai ijuahtics A 
\1. GoiUn h.is been ichexcii ol his duties .is inc leader ol ihecollec- 
luc 

I lir ch.ir.'ctcr .efeience has been issued lor piescniation to the 
Scicnlihc C\»uncil i>l ihc Ml [^..tuchno Isslcdox .itd'ski Insiiiui 
Scientific Rt.sc.iieh Institiiie] of loundations and underground 
siiuciures in «.onnection wiili liis doctor's disseriatu»n 

Diiccioi of I s\IPI \SS. I I (,UMjk(t\ 
Sccr<;i.ir\ of ihc l\iit\ Hurciu. i )<; Mipukhui 
Cli.iii woni.in ol ihc ! o.al Conimiilcc K U /'aufilin a 

29 Occcmher 197^ 



The author is associate professor of engineering at 
Northeastern University, Boston. Bom in Moscow, 
he was ostracized in 1974 by Soviet officials for his as- 
sistance to Alexander Solzhenitsyn, and in 1976 emi- 
grated to the United States. This article is reprinted 
from TheSamizdatBulletiniSdJi Mateo, Cal.), no. 56, 
December 1977. it appeared first, in Russian, in No- 
V ^eRussAoyeSJovoiNew York), July 24, 1977. 
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The Chicago Tribune in 1980 published a cartoon 
showing two bundled-up laborers chopping wood in a 
forced-labor c^mp in the Soviet Union, with the cap- 
tion: "No kidding, comrade . . you really won a 
silver medal playing hockey in the Winter Olym- 
pics?'* 
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A TOPIC IN WARSAW 

Armand Wzmmr, at Meeting, Says 
Afghanistan Darkens Outlook 



iyJOHNDAUfrON 

WARSAW. Potand. July 5 — Armand 
Hanmier, the American liiduitiiaUii wtio 
maintains top4evd contacts througliout 
the Sovie t bloc and ^lonaors an anmal 
conference on Iniman rlglits and peaoei 
said yestnrday that the conflict to Af^ 
ahaatetan "hmigs like a dtood** over tin 
mtureofworid peace* 

the same ckRid, it iW^red, was haoi- 
int an unusual anindv of adiolais, 
diptomats and poiitidans from 32 nations 
who father d at a convention hall here 
for tht third axmual Armand Bammer 
Conference on Peace and Human r ^fhts 
—Human Ritfits and Peace. 

Ihe repetition in die title is tattandad to 
show that peace and human rights are so 
iLVtricabiy linked that they are tai a 
sense intercihangeatde. Tlie im of defbK 
ingpeece as human right also preocctt> 
pled the delegates* wlio are me mber s of 
the Intemauonal Institute of Human 
Rights* at their co n ference last ynr on 
Campobdk) Island, off Canada* 

The difference this year Is the Soviet 
military intervention in Afghanistan. The 
atmosphere of detente that lent a hopeful 



tone to the deiibei-ations on thnt fbggy Is- 
land last year has clouded over* a dimge 
that was reflected In a number of 
qwedies and worfcine eesslons here. 

This year's conference la the rm In an 
Eastern European countTTt and although 
th() 55 delegates are attending as taidivid- 
uals, not as r ep r e s entatives of govern- 
meotSt and although thiy hidude a num- 
ber of hitemationallstssudi as Sean Mac> 
Bride of Irieand and PUlto J. NM-Baker 
of Britain* who are Nobel peace lau- 
reates* some have not toully shed the 
conflictltig viewpoints of their countries. 

An mchange was touched off yesterday 
hi the conventkr. room of the Victoria 
Inter-Continenta] when one of the United 
Stttee delegates* Jerome J. Shestack* 
who is delate to the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights* de> 
nounced the Soviet faitervention tai Af* 

Be wasmi^Qy aiiswered by a Soviet 
ddegate* Samuil Urn, from the Institute 
of SUte and Law ' "sscow. Hie sessiOQ 
was closed to the pke^* as are all the con- 
jerencedeliberatiO iMu ^ 

Aflghanistan also seemed to be between 
the lines of a message sent by President 
Carter and rend to the dolqgatpa that! 
said: ''i^ere there Is militaiy aggres-l 
sion there can be Qo human righb, human ! 
dignity or human welfare. Where (here is 
governmental oppression* there can bono 
flowertag of the nnaan spirit " 

It also appeared that the su^ect wu 
gotag to be raised in a sp ee ch scheduled 
m the three^lay meetiim by M^r^u 
Brement* an adviser intte National Se- 
curity Council* attendhig as observer onl 
behaUoftheWhiteHouse. ' 

M"d-$^*"gP*^ **** tlMii— Ml^pi^ 

AH In all, the tone of the sesskHr even 
though it was a convocation of concerned 



individuals acting on behalf of the world's 
conscience, did not bode well f6r official 
forums of East- West dialogue such as the 
foUow-up conference scheduled for Ka- 
drid this fall on the European ieculty 
and cooperation agreement of 1975, the 
socalled Helsinki accords. It is widdy 
predicted that the meeting could d^en- 
emte Into raud-slinglQg on the topic of 
human righcs. 

llie marlzers of ttm current confer- 
ence eipla'iied that iu intent waa to dis- 
aemfaiate the Ideal that peace Is an taaU- 
ienatrfe human right It bdOQgs, they aay* 
to f 'third generation" of rt^ follow- 
faig die gramial hiterMtionaraoceptaaoe 
<rf a first generation of civil and political 
rights and a second generation Of social, 
economic and cultural rights. The third 
generation would inchide the right to 
peace* the right ^ devidopnK2t and die 
rigfit to the common heritage of mankind* 
such as protection ags^bist environmental 
polhitkn. 

In die previous co ufei e u ces the fasti- 
tute has not been able to come widi a 
precise definition of the right to peace 
that would cany teeth and could oe ap- 
ptied to specific situadons. The ddegates 
rejected attemjpts to define It as hidwttng 
terfght of taimviduala to r^Aise^ltm 
service, foc^esan^e* or to work wtth 
odm hi cUptsfaig power blocs agafavt 
military preparadons that go bqiond the 
neediof national selfHleftese. 

UnderiiUng the poUdcal overtones of 
die conference* this Is the first dme that 
the hisdtute* which was founded II years 
ago hi Strasbourg bf a French Jurist* 
Ren§ Cssshi* has met hi n Conununist- 
ivled country . The organises hidst dMt 
It Is the first truly international qrai- 
poshun on humar rights in Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

New York Times, July 6, 1980 
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Education and Human Rights 
Andrei Amalrik 



When discussing human rights, we should keep 
in mind that there exist two categories of human 
rights: one category can loosely be termed civil 
ights; the second category social -economic rights. 

The first category includes the rights of thought, 
expression, movement and association, in sum, the 
right to display initiative — "to do one's own 
thing," , . . We call this category as a whole the 
right to freedom . 



The second category includes the rights to ga}n- 
ful employment, .o medical treatment, to social 
security, in sum the right to be shielded from 
social injustice. . . . We call this category as a 
whole the righv to security. 



Journal of World Education, v 8, No 2, Summer, 
1977 
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Wary of Moscow, Georgians 



By ANTHr.VY AUSTIN 

Sptctal toTtaNtwYoctTlmtt 

TBILISi, Dec. 19-.The plane 

from Moscow to Tbii: takes tbe traveler 
frm Russia to a seemingly fcreijgn coun- 
liy belonging more to the Mtditerrmun 
world than to tlie Slav. 

The Kura River, cutting through the 
center of Tbilisi lilce some Caucasian 
Tlbar» is flanked by hills that are alnmt 
Flomline in their canopy (rf ocher 
bouses and red tile roof^. The poplars 
that shift from green to bhie in the tnoody 
Georgian light >uive a romantic Italia- 
cats air . 11m main street, which paraBHs 
■ the Kura, is a stage ^or public show «iid 
Istylised courtship redolent of Sidly or 



Aid Just as llediterranean as (He took 
of Tbilisi is the qiuick, einiberant sound of 
Geofglan speech. The language, the gloiy 
of a ci YilixatiOQ that can be trao^ to the 
BfwBe Age, is everywhere^ hi the streets, 
tbe restymnts, the shops. 



At the Tbilisi State University, the 
ooonet are taught in Georgian. In the of* 
floss of the Central Committee of the 
Georgian Communist Party, Jl mejor 
busiaess is said to be conducted in Geor>- 
|iaa. In the movie faidustry, Georgian is 
tm vehicle d an artistic nowering that 
hasgmduoed the most interesting movies 
bsfcipmadttothe SoyietUn iOBu ^ 

All the more surprising, therefore^ to 
<sc»<yir the eiisteDre of the ''languags 
^ass M o u/ ' In conveisations with Geer 
glan students. In tbh» kmg evenings of talk 
with Che Georgian intelligentsia, the sot 
Ject of the language — the fter that tts 
currspt preeminence lite danger of er» 
skm under the wei^ of new policies 
horn Moscow Is apt to come up more 
frequently than amr other tofrfc. 

Evidence of such Muscovite pcriidee Is 
all faxhrect; no clear-cut directives can 
be died. Several years ago, it is said, 
Q es iglan Instnctors in the institltiaas of 
UgHsr learning became aware of a move 
withitt the power structure to have^dl 



Worry Over Language Rights 



major subjecu taught in Russian. The 
move petmd out in the face of deier- 
mined faculty opposition, but it report* 
ed|y came up again more recently at 
Tbilisi Stata University. 

The university rector, David Chkhikv* 
islivlll, is said to have called the feculty 
together, informing them that the plan 
was agab being broa«iied. The faculty 
response was said to have been hostite; 
some professofs apparently threatened 
to resign. The student reaction was said 
tc have been rebellious, and nothf ^^more 
has been heard of the project sint^. Per* 
haps, it is reasoned, the authorities 
feared "another i^ril 14/' 

An Eirtraoromary Demonstration 

On April 14, 1978, Rustaveli Avenue, 
that main street that is named after the 
Uth-oentury Georgian epic poet Shota 
Rustaveli, was the scene of an extraonU- 
niry demonstration. Some 5,000 people, 
mostly young, mostly studenta, marcAed 
from the university and massed noisily 
before the building of the Geori^ Coun- 
cil of Ministers. 

The issue was the Georgian language. 
A new drafl constitution had been written 
lot.' Georgia, as for all the Soviet republics 
and for the Soviet Unioo as a whub. Ite 
ekl Georgian o osUtution had proclaimed 
Georgian to be the stata language. Ti$ 
newonedidoot 

Precisely what happened next Is stfll 
not fully clear, since no Western corre- 
qpondeuts were in Tbilisi at the time and 
diere has been no official account siice. 
Bm a widely credited version goes ooa» 
Ihtag like this: 

As the demonstrators became faicreaa- 
tagiy unruly, the Georgian Communist 
Patty leader, Eduerd A. Shevardna<be, 
came out of the building to reason with 
^lem. "My sons and daughters," he 
began, and was drowned out by sbouis of 
'^We are not children!" and demands 
the rsinstltutlon of the larguage clause 



AHurrtedCiOtaMoeeow 

Mr, Shevardnadze i^xmed Moscow but 
could not get through to the proper au- 
thoriUes. The potential for bloodshed, ac* 
cording to this account, was a verted by a 
Russian general in charge of security 
who did get through, reported that the 
situaUon was ugly, and suggested that it 
would be wise to yidd on -^he languaae 
clause. His recommendat i was evi* 
dsntly aocqited and Mr. ShevarxfaMdae 
was able to assure the demonstrators 
that he would do what he could to satisfy 
their demand. 

In any event, the language clause was 
reinserted the next day. The Georgton 
constituUon that went into effect Oct. 7, 
1978, along with those 'if the 14 other con- 
stituent republics and the ^nrerarcMng 
constituUon of the U.S.S.R., retains the 
definition of Georgian as the official lan- 

Interestingly enough, the lesson was 
applied to the fwo other Soviet republics 
with a similar language clause in their 
constitutions, Armenia and Azerbaijan. 
In both cases, the clause was dropped 
fnn the new constitution and hastily 
reinserted aftar the uproar in Tbil si. 

In official circles, there is only disdato 
for the view that the Georgian authorities 
could be in league with Moscow on some 
indertuuKled plan to downgr^ the 
Georgian lan^oege In favor^ kusslAa. 
So clearly is Georgian preeminent eg Ml 
offldal levd and in all spheres of public 
life, ii is reasoned, that it is no longer nec- 
essary to insist on ita off idal status. 

The obs^eta clause, according to this 
cq>lanatlon, is an echo of the era when 
the revolutionary government in Moscow 



New York Times, Dec 21, 1979 
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CHAPTER THREE 
Teaching Strategies for Elementary and Secondary 

School Classrooms 



This chapter contains, in as standardized a form as 
possible, teaching strategiei5 based on or suggested by 
the materials and documents appearing in the pre- 
vious chapter. The strategie , have been grouped into 
elementary-level and secondary-level for conven- 
ience sake, but teachers may find that they wish to 
adapt and utilize freely from both sets. 

For the elementary strategies which require mate- 
rials from the precedi/ig chapter, the readings have 
been rewritten to permit asier access. Teachers of 
elementary students are urged to refer to Instructor 
Magazine's October 1978 issue which contains a pro- 
vocative article by William W. Crowder (v. 88, No. 3, 
pp. 165 et seq.). This is not reproduced here for the 
magazine is so readily available. 

Both groups of strategies contain suggestions for 
further activities, for wider application and use con- 
cerning countries which are not included in this pro- 
ject. Teachers may use the strategies in any order at 
all. There is no set sequence, although some of them 
suggest others from the list as extension or follow-up 
activities. Adapt single-nation strategies for more 
than one or for others. 

Additional strat-^gies for use by community 
groups, public libraries and others may also be ap- 
propriate to secondary school use. The Community 
Resource Manual is included in most copies of this 
Handbook, 



EXERCISE 6: Myths or Reality— An Inter- 
view Strategy 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

Afte/ completing this exercise, the student will: 

(1) Have assumed the role of an intervie •/er or re- 
spondent. 

(2) Have investigated appropriate questions and 
answers based on materials and specific roles. 

(3) Comprehend the possibility of duai meanings of 
questions and answers. 

(4) Recognize and/or explain the differences between 
cultural myths and realities. 

TYPE OF GROUP: 

Elementary class, partners, or smaP groups. 

ERIC 



TIME REQUIRED: 

At least 5 days. 

MATERIALS: 

(1) General information on the country selected, 
from encyclopedias, atlases, reference books, 
Reading B. 

(2) Readings in /fe/zt/ZwoA. 

(3) Readings from Student Bibliography 

(4) Materials for interviews (videotape or tape re- 
corders, if desired; badges, etc.). 

(5) Readings 1, 16, 34, 43 or 59* constitutions. 

(6) Readings 15, 33, 42, or 57: country reoorts (So- 
viet Union not included.) 

HOW TO PROCEED: 

(1 Discuss interviews. Include: why and how they 
are conducted, preparation, settings, approaches, 
body language, wording of questions, ground 
rules, p'^econceived notions, formats, tangents, 
supportive quotes and documents, defensive and 
offensive answers, avoidance, not answering the 
question, sensitive questions, slander, in'^erview- 
er bias, etc. 

(2) Assign one group (or partner) the role of inter- 
viewer. Assign a matching group a specific char- 
acter role. (For example: Indira Gandhi, a Rus- 
sian dissident, a pickpocket in Bogota, etc..) Give 
matching groups access to the same materials. 

(3) Prepare evaluation form together. 

(4) Interviewers (as individuals or group paael) are 
to prepare questions that pertain to human 
rights issues. Emphasis should be on aciieving 
explanatory answers to controversial question? 
(yes-no questions are to be avoided). Group.s may 
assign one person to prosent the questions or .-nay 
all ask questions. 

(5) During class presentations, respondents are to 
answer questions according to roles that they 
have assumed Panelists may field questions. Re- 
spondents must attempt to get their point of ^lew 
across. 

(6) Class then evaluates interview process and con- 
tent and completes evaluation form 

(7) As a group, discuss the myths and realities of hu- 
man rights in the countries assigned. Compare 
legal rights to actual practice. 
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PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE: 

(1) Students who hesitate to speak before the class 
should be given the opportunity to prepare ques- 
tions rather than field them. 

(2) Role-playing unfamiliar characters is difficuit. 
Class discussion should center around content 
rather than acting or misinterpretations of the 
role. 

EVALUATION: 

As a class, prepare an evaluation form that concen- 
trates on preparation, cooperation, and efforts to 
apply content affectively. Deemphasize skill at 
role-playing, participation in fielding questions, 
etc. 

EXTENSION ACTIVITIES: 

(1) Ask students to scrutinize TV interview tech- 
niques, such as 60 Minutes or Barbara Walters 
(ABC-TV) and the wording of newspaper inter- 
views. Discuss. (Reading 50.) 

(2) Repeat the process, switching loles and assuming 
new characters. 



EXERCISE 7: Hooliganism 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

After completing this exercise, the student will be 
able to: 

(1) Describe hooliganism from the Soviet perspec- 
tive. 

(2) Analyze the crime of hooliganism in the Soviet 
Union 

TYPE OF GROUP: 

Elementary; large group. 

TIME REQUIRED: 
1 short lesson. 
MATERIALS: 

(1) Multiple copies of definitions of "Hooliganism", 
if desired. 

(2) Multiple copies of Reading 69. 

(3) Multiple copies of Reading 61. 

HOW TO PROCEED: 

(1) Discuss the following definition of hooliginism 
with the class: 

HOOLIGANISM: The behaviororcharacterof 
a hooligan (young ruffian, member of a street 
gang, hoodlum); rowdiness, vandalism. 

(2) Ask the class to list as many activities that they 
can think of that would fall under the rubric of 
hooliganism. The purpose here is not to be judg- 
mental, but to determine the nature of the crimes 
that constitute hooliganism. You mi,^nt list, for 
example* 

• graffitti 

« rumbles, riots, violent protests 

• loud music, talking, etc., in public 



Before the class begins creating novel crimes, 
present the following questions for discussion: 

(a) Would giving a speech in a park constitute 
hooliganism? 

(b) If you we**e to participate in a debate at a 
meeting, would you be a hooligan? 

(c) If you published articles about the govern- 
ment, would that be considered hooligan- 
ism? 

(3) Distribute the Soviet definition of hooliganism 
taken from the Russian Criminal Code. 

HOOLIGANISM: intentional actions which 
grossly violate public order and express an ob- 
vious disrespect toward society. 

(4) Discuss the definition, using the following ques- 
tions as a guide: 

• How can "disrespect toward society" be de- 
termined? 

• What is a definition of public order? 

• Who determines what "obvious" disrespect 
is? 

• How can actions be identified as "intention- 
al'"^ 

Concentrate in the discussion on the issue that 
the definition is vague and general, but it is a 
common charge in the Soviet Union. 

(5) Discuss Reading 61, followed by Reading 69, em- 
phasizing Alexar'^er Feldman. 

PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE: 

Students may be more interested in discussing 
possible acts of hooliganism. Quickly move thedis- 
cussion into the Soviet definition. 
EVALUATION: 

Present the following question for small group dis- 
cussion or for short answer evaluation: 

Describe the Soviet Union's use of the term 
"hooliganism." 

EXTENSION ACTIVITIES: 

Discuss the ranishment for hooliganism and other 
crimes in tfte Soviet Union. Use Reading 79, as a 
source of information about prison conditions 



EXERCISE 8: Analyzing A Constitution 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

After completing che exercise the student will be 
able to: 

(1) Describe the general content and purposes for 
constitutions. 

(2) Compare and contrast the pirtoral constitutions 
(Handouts A and B). 

(3) Comprehend that limitations on human rights do 
exist. 

(4) Determine why limitations on human rights are 
necessary and/or unnecessary. 

(5) Recognize how certain phrases in constitutions 
limit human rights. 
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TYPE OF GROUP: 

Elementary; small groups, partners, class. 

TIMF REQUIRED: 
1-2 lessons 

MATERIALS: 

Handouts A and B showing portions of the Indian 
Constitution with and without elaboration (multi- 
ple copies). 

HOW TO PROCEED: 

(1) After discussion of what a constitution is and 
what it is designed to do, provide students with a 
copy of Handout A. Do not i> ntify the source. 
(Source: "Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights" prepared by the National Council of Edu- 
cational Research and Training, Delhi, India) 

(2) Ask class: Could they live under this constitu- 
tion? What might they want added to, or deleted 
from the document? 

(3) After discussion of ''A", hand out pictoral consti- 
tution B. Do not identify the countiy. Handout B 
contains the actual wording of specific articles of 
the Indian Constitution. 

(4) Ask class: How do they feel about the new 
changes? Would they wish to add or delete any- 
thing? In what way do certain phrases limit the 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution? 

(5) After discussion, teachers should inform the class 
of the origin of the Constitution and background/ 
problems connected with it. 

(6) Should students feel there should be no limita- 
tions on individual rights, teachers may wish to 
tie the discussion in with personal rights of child- 
ren, i.e.: 

• Can you watch TV? . . . anytime? . . . any- 
thing? why? why not? 

• Can you talk at home? ... say anything? 
. . . anytime? why? why not? 

• Are you fed at home? . . . can you eat any- 
thing? anytime? why? why not? 

(7) Ask students to d**'\w conclusions about the ex- 
tent to which limitations of human rights should 
be carried out. Discuss the ro ) of government (as 
compared to parents, teacher and peers) in limit- 
ing human rights. Compare the formal document 
with informal societal practices. 

PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE: 

Teacher may need to review terms such as "public 
assistance," ^'worship," "society" and "castes " 

EVALUATION: 

In a written exercise, ask the students to select one 
article from the Indian Constitution as shown on 
Handout B, and describe in as nany ways as possi- 
ble how the government can li mit a specific right. 

EXTENSION ACTIVITIES: 

(1) Investigate the constitutional legality of Indira 
Gandhi's Emergency. 
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(2) Read other portions of the Indian Constitution 
and identify the limiting phrases. 

(3) Illustrate the Indian Constitution in chart form 
in a format similar to Handout B. 



EXERCISE 9: Nigeria's Constitution 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

After completing this exercise, the student will be 
able to: 

( 1 ) Determine the need for specific constitutional ar- 
ticles for the implementation of a democractic 
government. 

(2) Draw conclusions about articles from the Niger- 
ian Constitution. 

(3) Describe the governmental activities needed for 
guaranteeing the rights stated in the given arti- 
cles. 

TYPE OF GROUP: 

Elementary small groups and cl'^is discussion. 

TIME REQUIRED: 
1 long lesson. 

MATERIALS: 

(1) Teacher background. Readings 50 and 51. 

(2) Multiple copies of Readings 50 and 51, if desired. 

(3) Excerpts from Nigeria's Constitution, as follows: 
Art. 4. The state shall foster a feeling cf belong- 
ing and of involvement among the various 
peoples of the Federation, to the end that 
loyalty to the nation shall override sec- 
tional loyalties. 

Art. 5. The state shall abolish all corrupt prac- 
tices and abuse of power. 

Art. 2. Government shall promote science and 
technology. 

Ax*t. 20. The state shall protect and enhance Ni- 
gerian culture. 
Art. 22. The National ethic shall be Discipline, 
Self-reliance, and Patriotism. 

Art. 30 (2). Any person who is arrested or detained 
shall have the right to remain silent or 
avoid answering any question until after 
consultation with a legal practitioner or 
arv other person of his own choice. 

Art. 30 (3). Any person who is arrested or detained 
shall be informed in writing within 24 
hours (and a language that he under- 
stands ) of the facts and grounds for his ar- 
rest or detention. 
Art. 34. The privacy of citizens, their homes, cor- 
respondence, telephone conversat^ ns 
and telegraphic communications is here- 
by guaranteed and protected. 

Art. 36 ( 7 ). When any person is tried for any criminal 
offense, the court shall keep a record of 
the proceedings and the accui;'>d person or 
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any person authorized by him in that be- 
half shall be entitled to obtain copies of 
the judgment in the case within seven 
days of the conclusion cf the case. 

howtoprocee:\ 

(1) Divide class into groups of three or four. 

(2) Distribute the pages of constitutional excerpts. 
Explain that the group is going to be analyzing 
portions of the new Nigerian Constitution. 

(3) Discuss the contents of the two articles (above) 
with the class. Emphasize that Nigeria is at- 
tempting to build a democracy modeled after the 
American system. Give a brief decription of the 
past governments of Nigeria. 

(4) Quickly review each constitutional excerpt 
aloud, clarifying any confusingterms. Assign one 
excerpt to each small group 

(5) Write the following list of questions on the board, 
explaining each one individually. Each group is 
responsible for analyzing their excerpt according 
to the questions on the board. Explain that some 
questions will be more applicable than others. Al- 
low 15-20 minutes for the groups to discuss their 
constitutional excerpts. 

Questions for discussion: 

1. Rephrase the article in your own words to 
make sure you understand it. 

2. Why is your part of the Constitution neces- 
sary for a democracy? 

3. What would the government have to do to 
make sure your excerpt comes true? 

4. What kinds of things could be done by the 
government to violate your part of the Con- 
stitution*^ 

(6) Each group is to present their conclusion to the 
entire class. 

PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE: 

Some groups may finish earlier than others. En- 
courage them to analyze other excerpts or to com- 
pare their own excerpts with )thers. You may 
want to reserve 2 or 3 excerpts for groups who fin- 
ish earlier. 

EVALUATION: 

Ask the students to summarize the findings of each 
group in three or four sentences. Encourage them 
to take notes during presentations, or to write the 
summary after each presentation. 

EXTENSION ACTIVITIES: 

Distribute the entire Nigerian Constitution and 
either (a) discuss the articles, (b) compare it to the 
United States Constitution or (c) consider how de- 
mocracy is evident or not evident through evalua- 
tion of the Constitution. 



EXERCISE 10: Media Censorship 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

After completing the exercise, the student will be 
able to: 

(1) Identify the purposes of censorship. 

(2) Evaluate the impact of censorship on public and 
private media. 

(3) Describe personal feelings when censored 

TYPE OF GROUP: 

Elementary; small group anc' class discussion. 

TIME REQUIRED: 
1 long lesson. 

MATERIALS: 

(1) If assigning collages or newspaper as class pro- 
jects, materials such as books on the country. Na- 
tional Geographic, articles on human rights, etc., 
will be required. 

(2) Readings 16 and 18 

HOW TO PROCEED: 

(1) Assign students group project (i.e., prepared col- 
lage on a censored country such as India or Co- 
lombia using construction paper with magazine 
photos, student drawings, etc., or plan a newspa- 
per that realistically depicts life in India.) Note 
that the activity is to give students a chance to ex- 
press their own ideas and to tell what they be- 
lieve is the truth about the country. After some 
time . . . 

(2) Stop two of the groups in class announcing to 
class that you do not like what they are doing. 
Have other groups continue their activity. You 
may want to allow the censored groups the option 
of changing their approach. After about five min- 
utes . . . 

(3) Ask the group how they felt about being stopped 
from completing the assignment. Was it fair? Did 
they continue anyway along the new guidelines? 
When might such an action be fair? 

(4) Introduce the word "censor." Note that, although 
Constitutions do provide for freedom of press, the 
government in some countries is often permitted 
to stop (and does stop) newspapers from writing 
certain things. India's Constitution is an excel- 
lent exampleof censorship possibilities. Poirtout 
the loopholes in the Constitution £.nd the Emer- 
gency Clause. 

(5) Difcuss with ihe class* 

(a) Why censorship IS used 

(b) When this practice should be permitted 

(c) What impact it might have on 

• What is said or not said in the media 

• The peopie'fc awareness of current issues 

• The peoples attitude toward '.heir 
government 

• Personal feelings when censored 
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(d) What they would do in this situation if they 
were the editor of a newspaper 

PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE: 

The ♦^acher will have to determine the most ap- 
propriate time for censoring 2 groups. There will 
undoubtedly be a negative reaction as the other 
groups are permitted to continue. It may be more 
effective to periodically censor each group as they 
attempt to include i^ms that the government 
would not like to see in print. 

EVALUATION: 

Ask students to prepare an editorial for a newspa- 
per that is not censored. A partner is then to re- 
write the editorial so that it can be published in a 
censored newspaper. 

EXTENTION ACTIVITIES: 

(1) Share Reading IS with class. 

(2) Investigate Soviet dissident movement and ae- 
termine why and how it exists, beginning with 
Reading 86. 

(3) Study various American newspapers, concen- 
trating on the editorial page. Relate discussion to 
censorship. 

(4) Discuss books banned in the Soviet Union (Read- 
ing 65). 



EXERCISE 11 : Don't Pay Bad for Bad 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

After completing the exercise, the student will be 
able to: 

(1) Explain the moral of "Don't Pay Bad for Bad." 

(2) Analyze articles from the Nigerian Constitution 
discussed in class and possible vi dilations. 

(3) Understand that customary practices may super- 
sede constitutional regulations. 

TYPE OF GROUP: 

Primary-Intermediate class. 

TIME REQUIRED. 
1 lesson. 

MATERIALS: 

(1) Forthe teacher, Reading 43. 

(2) Copies of Reading 44 (or, written on^ board in 
summary form to re^d aloud). 

HOW TO PROCEED: 

(1) Read Reading 43 aloud to class. 

(2) Discuss: 

• The basic events of the tale. 

• How the judge may have arrived at his conclu- 
sion. 

• What the title means, i.e., what is the moral of 
the story? 

• Related classroom incidents. 

(3) Encourage volunteers to act out the folktale (You 



may wish to borrow the original book from a li- 
brary and read it out loud. We could not reprint 
the article in the Handbook yixihont permission. 
See citation at end of Reading 43.) 
(4^ Write on the board the following. ^tatpmpnt^* (for 
primary grades, read aloud and discuss vocabu- 
lary) 

Everyone has a right to life. 

No one shall be deprived of his/her property. 

The law shall apply equally to everyone, 

(5) Discuss how these laws apply to the story. Dis- 
cuss how they are violated. 

(6) Discuss articles from the Nigerian Consti'plion 
and how they can be violated (either by govern- 
ment interference or by individuals) in real h.'^a. 

PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE: 

(1) The underlying message may not be initially 
clear to the students. Before role-playing, review 
the plot and the meaning of the title. 

(2 ) It may be necessary to explain the term "constitu- 
tion." 

EVALUATION: 

Ask students to write a story about the violation of 
one of the rights discussed. The story should in- 
clude a solution to the problem or a comment (mor- 
al) relating to objective #3. 

EXTENSION ACTIVITIES: 

( 1 ) Act out student stories. 

(2) Extend discussion to other articles of the Nige- 
ri,m Constitution or other constitutions. 



bXERCISE 12: Preventive Detention 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

After completing the exercise, the student will be 
able to: 

(1) Explain the process of preventive detention in 
India. 

(2) Describe personal feelings when preventively 
detained or when witnessing others being de- 
tained. 

(3) Identify the purpose of preventive detention. 

(4) Evaluate the impact of preventive detention on 
individual lives and on society 

TYPE OF GROUP 

Elementary class. 

TIME REQUIRED: 
1 long lesson. 

MATERIALS- 
ID For teacher background, Readings 24 and 32. 
(2) Materials for Indian lesson prepared by teacher 
(see below). 
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HOW TO PROCEED: 

(1) After you have begun some other lesson on India, 
instruct four students in the class to go to sepa- 
rate corners of the room and to stand thero, facing 
the wall not the class. 

(2) Announce to the class that there will be no dis- 
cussion £3 to why you told them to do this, nor do 
you give any reasons. 

(3) Continue your original lesson for several min- 
utes. Then stop. 

(4) Without having the students in the corners turn 
around and face the class, ask them to explain 
how they felt alx)ut your order to face the wall. 
Ask members of the class about their reaction to 
your order. 

(5) Explain that in India the government has the 
right to arrest people and then in some cases 
place them in prison without a trial or explana- 
tion. Illustrate by reading from the Constitution 
and from the articles listed in the materials sec- 
tion. Discuss: 

• How does this compare with what happened in 
class today? How did it feel to be detained or to 
witness the process? 

• Why would the government of Indi a want to do 
this? 

• Discuss with the class the reasons for trials. 
i3) Note that in India, the Constitution does provide 

that a person must have a hearing as soon as pos- 
sible except where the government has passed 
laws to put a person in prison without a trial or an 
explanation. 

Ask the students whether they think there 
should be an^ 3Xceptions to the "24 hour" rule, 
i.e., 

• How IS it to e ffect the quality of the trial? 
preparation of the defense? government pol- 
icy? 

• How would the students feel if they lived 
there*^ How would knowledge of preventive 
detainment influence their everyday life? 
How does it influence their image of Indian 
society? 

(7) Note that in the United States preventive deten- 
tion is not permitted. In India, there is currently 
a movement against "preventive detention." 

PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE: 

(1) Student reaction may be negative at first. Be firm 

1 your stance that you need not give an explana- 
tion. Be cautious in your selection of students. 

(2) Dc not encourage students to carry out this exer- 
cise on their own. 

EVALUATION: 

Divide class into halves. One half is to justify the 
government's use of preventive detainment. The 
other half is to produce ar^ments against it. Ask 
the two sides to compare their reasons. 



EXTENSION ACTIVITIES- 

Discuss issues that occur in the classroom, from 
both sides of the question. Determine where hu- 
man rights are involved and whei e they may have 
bee a violated. Encourage students to provide ex- 
planations for behavior that take into considera- 
tion the feelings of others. 



EXERCISE 13: The Story of Arumugam 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

After completing the exercise, the student will be 
able to: 

(1) Describe bonded labor in India. 
Analyze the actions of Arumugam. 

(3) Explain the difference between legal and custom- 
ary practices in society. 

TYPE OF GROUP: 

Elementary class or small groups. 

TIME REQUIF.ED: 

1-2 lessons. 

MATERIALS: 

(1) For teacher background, Reading 21. 

(2) Multiple copies of Reading 21 (teacher may wish 
either to summarize the story or read through it 
with vocabulary assistance for students). 

HOW TO PROCEED: 

(1) Read the attached story aloud or tell it i^ ^uur 
own words to your class 

l2) Discuss the following questions with your stu- 
dents 

• What has happened to Arumugam? 

• ^\lly did he work for such low wages? 

• Why did he run away and why was he hunted 
down? 

• How do you feel about Arumugam? How did 
you feel about hin? 'vhen he ran away? 

• If bonded labor is illegal in India why does it 
still exist? What is the difference between 
«^omething that is legal and something that is 
customary? 

PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE: 

Students may have difficulty comprehending why 
Arumugam lives this way and why he returned to 
the landlord. Discuss Arumugam's exposure to 
other ways of living and compare to people in 
America. 

EVALUATION: 

Students should research other instances of 
bonded labor, slavery conditions, etc., in India and 
other countries. Reports should include a compari- 
son of what is legal and what is customary practice 
in the country identified. 
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EXTENSION ACTIVITES: 
"Working Children" 

(1) Begin activity with the following set of discussion 
questions: 

• Do any of you have jobs to earn money? 

• What do you do with the money you earn? 

(2) Many Indian children (over 1 1 million) uiider the 
age of fourteen work to help their families get 
enough to eat. In the cities, these children drop 
out of school to: 

Sell lottery tickets and newspapers. 
Polish shoes. 

Carry baggage at bus and railway stations. 
Help clean the homos of the rich. 

(3) Discuss the following: 

• How would you feel if you hadio work to help 
out your family? 

• How might you have to change your life? What 
things couldn't you do that you do now? 

• Should children have to work? Why? 

• For the some 11 million Indian children, 
school is not possible. How might this affect 
their lives? 

• In your opinion, what should be done to change 
this situation in India? 

Supplement this activity by using multiple copies 
of Reading 20. 

EXERCISE 14: Druzhinniki (Droo-zh^e- 
nee-kee) 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

After completing the exercise, the student will be 
able to: 

(1) Describe the role of the druzhinniki in the Soviet 
Union. 

(2) Analyze the effectiveness of people's patrols. 

(3) Devise and produce a skit with a theme. 

TYPE OF GROUP: 

Elementary; small groups. 

TIME REQUIRED: 
1-2 long lessons. 

MATERIALS: 

Multiple copies o'' 'Duties of the People's Patrols" 
(next page). 

HOW TO PROCEED: 

(1) Beginning in 1958, People's Patrols were formed 
in the Soviet Union. The Patrols, called '*druzhin- 
niki" are a type of auxiliary police. Millions of 
people joined the druzhinniki in order to carry 
out the functions described in "Duties of the Peo- 
ple's Patrols." Explain the role of the druzhinniki 
and divide the class into groups of three or four. 

(2) Each group is responsible for preparing a short 
skit based on the duties of the druzhinniki. They 
are to select a specific duty and demonstrate the 
role of the victim(s; and the role of the druzhinni- 

O ki. Each group is to convey one or more of the fol- 
EI^C lowing themes: 



(a) Law enforcement by your peers can be effec- 
tive. 

(b) Law enforcement by your peers can be danger- 
ous. 

(c) Laws can be interpreted differently 

(d) Personalities can interfere wit'> effective lav/ 
enforcement. 

(3) As the skits are presented, the class should at- 
tempt to determine the underlying themeis). Dis- 
cuss the presentations. 

PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE: 

Students may need specific guidance in preparing 
the skits. If necessary, assign a theme and a duty to 
be depicted by each group. 

EXTENSION ACTIVITIES: 
(1; Reverse roles. 

(2) Discuss how community patrols wo/i in the 
U.S.A. 

(3) View "U.S.S.R.— The Soviet Citizen and His 
Community" (1968, 23 min., color) from Visuf.l 
Aids Service, University of Illinois, Champaign, 
Illinois Ci8J?. 



"Duties of the People's Patrols" 

1. To maintain public order on streets, in stadiums, 
parks and other public places, at meetings, demon- 
strations, sports events, etc.; 

2. Together with police, court and Piocuracy agen- 
cies, to combat petty crime ("hooliganism"), 
drunkenness, theft, violations of trade regula- 
tioTio, speculation, moonshining, and other of- 
fenses; 

3- To enforce traffic regulations; 

4. To combat neglect of children; 

5. To make suggestions to state and social organiza- 
tions for taking measures of influence against per- 
sons who violate public order; 

6. To send materials concerning offenders to Com- 
rades' Courts or administrative agencies, to send 
druzhinniki as social prosecutors where necessary, 
and to report offenses in the press, wall newspa- 
peis, posters, window displays and bulletins. 

7. To participate in educational work among the pop- 
ulation concerning the observance of socialist com- 
munity life and the prevention of anti-social of 
fenses. 

Tne druzhinniki has the right to demand that a citi- 
zen stop violating public order and to demand that he 
produce identification papers or a driver's license; to 
take an offender to the headquarters of the Patrol, to 
the police, or to the local soviet; to obtain transporta- 
tion for the victim of an accident or a crime; f; cely to 
enter clubs, stadiums, cinemas and other public 
places, in order ^o maintain order. 
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EXERCISE 15: In The City, In The Country 

l«=ARNING OBJECTIVES: 

.liter completing the exercise, the student will be 
able to: 

(1) Explain how the caste system affects the lives of 
individuals in India. 

(2) Cor'prehend the influence of religion in India 
and compare it to the influence of legal docu- 
ments. 

(3) Describe personal reactions to the caste system. 

TYPE OF GROUP: 

Elementary; small group and class discussion. 

TIME REQUIRED: 
1-2 lessons. 

MATERIALS: 

(1) Teacher background; Reading 26 

(2) Multiple coP'es of the two stories which follow at 
the end of Exercise. 

(3/ Multiple copies of Reading 16, Part XVI. 

(4) Textbook or article describing Indian Caste Sys- 
tem. Our recoir. tended de - ion is "That group 
into which one is bom and within which one must 
marry; related to other such groups according to p 
Hindu ritual pollution hierarchy.*' 

(5) The following, written on the board in advance: 
Group 1: 

1. What does it mean "to beg?" Have you ever 
heard the word used? If so, where? 

2. Have you ever seen someone beg? Where? How 
did you feel doout the person > ou saw begging? 

3 How do you feel about the people 'n the story? 

4. Why might a person have to beg? What might a 
p>enJon gain? How wouiJ you feel if vou haC to? 

5. What did the man mean when he said, "That js 
our profession." 

6. What if anything, should a government do for 

^se poor people? 
Group 2: 

1. Define these words: 

Hostel 
Rupees 
Banglore 
Lin gay at 

2. Who do you think is telling thu story? 

3. What happened to ' he person in the stor}'? Why 
couldn^t the person find a housa to rent? 

4. Why didn't the storyteller lie? 

5. How do you feel about what happened? 

6. How would you feel if you were the person look- 
ing for a house to rent? 

HOW TO PROCEED: 

(1) Divide the class into four small groups. Give 
Group 1 copies of Tn the Cou try" and Group 2 
"In the City." Give Group 3 the assignment of 
presenting basic information (from a text) about 



the Indian caste system. Give Group 4 a copy of 
Part XVI of the Indian Constitution. 

(2) Allow groups 15-20 minutes to prepare presenta- 
tions. Groups 3 and 4 are to describe what they 
have read to th<^ rest of the class (Suggest that 
they immediately divide up the responsibilities) 
Groups 1 and 2 are to: 

(a) read aloud or retell the story. 

(b) answer the question on the board. 

(3 ) Ask Groups 3, 4, 1 and 2 to present to the class in 
that order. 

(4) Conduct class discussion about constitutional 
"ights as compared to firmly entrenched religious 
practices. Keep objectives in mr d. 

PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE: 

(1) Groups may be .oo large. A fifth group could 
study the remaining portions c the Indian Con- 
stitution. 

(2) It may be necessary to explain the profession of 
"V egging" to the class. 

EVALUATION: 

Ask Students to explain why they believe that 
chanf^es in India will occur slowly, despite the 
deiic: atic government and constitutional 
ch; - ges 

EXTENSION ACTIVITIES: 

'^D Discuss how religion in all countries affects per- 
sonal employment, activities, outlooks, etc. In- 
clude discussions of Northern Ireland, Israel, 
Russian Jews, Indian Muslim uprisings, and 
even the founding of the American colonies. 

(2) Ask students to prepare additional case studies 
related to this topic. 

In the Countryside 

One day my grandfather's brother with whom we 
were staying took me with him. I saw him begging 
and accepting what was given, and I spw that he be- 
longed to some difleient kind of community and that 
all were very, very poor. I as* ed my grandfathers 
b ther why he beggc 1. *'In B ^mbay I said "we nev- 
er begged." And he &^.d, *This is our profession, we 
have tx) do it.'* 

In the City 

When I came back from England, I found it difficult to 
rei/ a house For the first few months I stayed in a 
hostel while looking for a house foi myself. Then i 
learned that a doctor Bangalore had a house here I 
we*.t to see hin and offered 60 rupees rent for a house 
that normally gets only 45 rupee i. He wro*:e out a let- 
ter of agreement, it was all leady and then he asked 
me if I wat. a Lihgayat (member of a caste group 
which is outside the mainstream of Hindu culture). I 
said true to mv conscience, no, I was scheduled caste. 
Theit he said he would not rent to me, tliat he could 
not overlooK the wishes of his fi^iends and family. And 
this was a doctor, educated in England. 
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EXERCISE 16: Panel Discussion of Consti- 
tutional Violations 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

After completing the exercise the student will be 
able to: 

(1) Recognize the difference between constitutional 
guideli'iiea and actual practices. 

(2) Identify clauses in constitutions that permit vio- 
lations cf human rights or appear to protect hu- 
man rights. 

(3) Synthesize materials in a coherent manner. 

(4) Present information about human rights to the 
class in an organized panel discussion format. 

TYPE OF GROUP: 

Intermediate grades; small groups, large group 

discussion. 
TIME REQUIRED: 

4-5 lessons 
MATERIALS: 

(1) Copies of Reading 1 (Articles 15, 23, 28, 38, 42, 
121), Reading 34 (Ai ts. 3, 10, 13, 14, 16), Reading 
44 (Arts. 15, para. 2-5,16 para. 2-3, 20, 21 , 36, pa- 
ra. 1). Reading 59 (Arts 64, 70, 72, 190-3). 

(2) Copi .s of Readings 15, 33, 42, 57. 

(3) Copies for small group use of Readings 2, 12, 36, 
38, 40,48, 49, 50,51,68,71. 

HOW TO PROCEED: 

(1) Divide the class into four groups: Color Jia, Italy, 
Nigeria and the U.S.S.R. 

(2) Allow at least two class periods for students to 
read through and discuss materials. They are 
eventup^ly responsible for preparing a panel dis- 
cussion to present to the class. 

(3) Group discussion should center around: defini- 
tions, wording of articles in the Constitutions, 
contents of the country reports, existing prac- 
tices, description of human rights vio^tions, pos- 
sible solutions, and persop^.l reactions to con- 
tents. 

(4) With the class, decide a panel discussion format 
including role assignments, time limits, qi^estion 
and answer periods, visual illustrations, etc. 

(5) Present panel discussion. Videotape if desired. 

PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE: 

(1) It may be necc ' 'ary to define "Constitution." 

(2) Groups may be too large. A fifth group could in- 
vestigate India's constitution a:»d related arti- 
cles. 

(3) Students with learning difficulties can be in- 
volved in moderating the panel, preparing visual 
aids, reading she ter excerpts, e^c. 

(4) Students may require aid when reading articles. 

EVALUATION: 

Prepare panel evaluation criteria with the follow- 
ing categories: organization, individual participa- 
te 
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tion, preparation of materials, and comprehension 
of constitutions and articles, 

EXTENSION ACTIVITIES: 

(1) Evaluate other portions of individual constitu- 
tions 

(2) Read aloud articles of the Constitutions and ask 
class to determine the country. 



EXERCISE 17: The Little World of Ramu 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

^ ter completing the exercise the student will be 
^dle to: 

( 1 ) Describe the 1 ife of a member of a scheduled caste 
in India. 

(2) Explain why Ramu cannot alter the conditions of 
his life. 

(3) Comparo and contrast Ramus life to his or her 

vn life. 

TYPE OF GROUP: 

Elementary; class discussion. 

TIME REQUIRED: 
1 lesson. 

MATERIALS: 

Copies of Reading 22 A for each student, 

HOW TO PROCEED: 

Tell or rea \ the story of Ramu to your students. 
Use each pai*^ of the story separately — for discus- 
sion purposes. Then ask: 

(1) • What does Ramu do to earn a living? 

• What problems does he face? 

• What does the person mean — "No time to know 
freedom*^" 

• Describe what life might be like for Ramu's 
children. 

• Hdw does Ramu's life compare to your family 
life? 

(2) • What has Ramu done with his vote? Why? 

• How do you feel about his actions? 

• Why dot3 the writer say "Ramu did not un- 
derstand the issues involved in that or in any 
previous election?" 

(3) • According to the story, why can*t Ramu im- 

prove his way of life? 

• Whtit is meant by "The caste leaders in Ramu s 
community are also there to make sure that 
Ramu continues to do his work and does not 
cry to change?" 

• What do you see as Ramu's future? 

• How would you 3I if you found yourself in this 
situation*^ 

PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE 

Students may have difficulty understanding why 
Ramu cannot change his life. A discussion of the 
caste system may be necdssary as an introduction. 
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EVALUATION: 

Ask students to write or discuss the question. Com- 
pare your definitions of "democracy" anc" "govern- 
ment" with Ramu's. 

EXTENSION ACTIVITIES: 

(1) Find out more about India's democracy and elec- 
tion process. Is it a true democracy if votes hke 
Ramu's can be purchased? 

Ci) Prepare similar case studiesof members of sched- 
uled castes. Identify the constitutional clauses 
pertaining to scheduled castes and tribes and 
compare to customary life in India. 



EXERCISE 18: >4 Progressive Definition of 
Human Rights 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

(1) To realize that perceptions of human rights have 
evolved in history. 

(2) To recognize that human rights have developed 
and faded, not remained static. 

(3) To become aware of the influence special interest 
groups bring on the human cons ience. 

(4) To recognize that an internatjonai conscience has 
not yet developed that will permit the same 
meaning and acceptance of "basic" human rights 
to be recognized everywhere. 

TYPE OF GROUP: 
Grades 10-12. 

TIME REQUIRED: 

Initial lesson, 2 class periods. 
MATERIALS: 

One copy of Universal Declaration of Human 

Rights, from Reading C, pp. 3-7, for eaf;h student; 

normal textual materials for the course. 

HOW TO PROCEED: 

In the contextof a Western Civilization, European 
History course, human rights will be studied in 
their W,»stem ancestry. 

(1) Assign the Declaration to be read, providing a vo- 
cabulary list/glossary (or use the glossary in this 
Handbook ). 

(2) A brief or extended discussion of the term huma* 
rights should result in a class-produced "defini- 
tion" or operatinpr agreement. This should be 
posted or used as a heading for a worksheet foi 
further development. 

(3) Ass* jn reading in the texts on Athenian demo- 
cracy. If possible, have students read the Funeral 
Oration of Pericles. (Note: The Shaping of West- 
em Society has a record of contracting values in 
Athens and Sparta, a possible starting point. 
(Sparta and Athens are good, for both offer oppos- 
ing philosophies which emerged almost shaul- 
taneously from similar social origins. The class 



structure of both societies is significant in under- 
standing the departure of the two. 

(4) Restudy the Universal Declaration in the light of 
what was learned about Athens and Sparta. 

(5) Select similar major •;ribeb of Western civiliza- 
tion, such as the barons' rebellion that led to 
Magna Carta, the turbulence that ended in the 
English Bill of Rights, the industrial revolution 
that gave rise to the mining and industrial legis- 
lation of Victorian Enj?land, the Evangelical 
movement from which the abolition of the slave 
trade arose. In each instance, study the historical 
and cultural context, then the human rights doc- 
uments which relate to them» and finally com- 
pare analytically the Universal Declaration. Pj 
not select au "forward looking" points treat the 
Holocaust in the same manner; the Dreyfus af- 
fair; the spread of slavery in the New Work' 
throMgh Dutch and Engli*^h traders; vne colonial 
imperialism of the Wesi .m nations in the 19th 
and 20th centuries which was in many respects 
antithetical to Ixunian Rights. Also raise some of 
the questionable points, too, such as the War 
Crimes Trials in Nuremberg, the trials of dissi- 
dents in Russia (the Soviets view them different- 
ly from us), the riots against Muslims in India, 
the Biafran War, the status of Protestpnt Chris- 
tians and native Indians in Colombia, the role of 
the Church in Italy. 

(6) Periodically, the Universal Declaration should 
be reviewed, r ^ad, and charted to determine 
how far along civilization has come tov^ard the 
statements contained in it in practical terms; the 
evidences of steps backward as well as forward; 
the explanations for backward and forward 
movements. 



EXERCISE 19: Opposites 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

( 1 ) To gain an insight into two diametrically opposed 
human rights viewpoints. 

(2) "o develop »*esea"ch skills. 

(3) '?o learn to express controversial stands without 
passion. 

TYPE OF GROUP: 
Grades 10-12. 

TIMERt^jUIRED: 

One clasL) period plus preparation. 

MATERIALS: 

(1) Library resource materials. 

(2) Human rights materials in this Handbook, as ap- 
plical 

HOW TO PhvjCEED: 

( 1 ) From among cue following topics or similar topics 
conceived by ihe class related to World "istory or 
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European History, teams of students should se- 
lect one: 

• Athens versus Spf .rta 

• England versus the Third Reich 

• USSR versus Czechoslovakia 

• India (Nehru) versus Pakistan (Jir ^h) 

(2) Taking the topK jf human rights as the context, 
the teams should prepare a defense of one side in 
each of these oppositions. 

(3) Team should select one member as ti okesman for 
a television panel show. 

(4) Another student will be selected or volunteer to 
be the moderator. 

(5) One representative from each side of the oppo- 
sites will sit at a table with the moderator in the 
manner of a television panel discussion, and an- 
swer the moderators questions about human 
rights in that country. 

(6) Shift moderators for each topic. 

(7) Afl;er each interview, the panel should be thrown 
open to the class for questions, but the simul ation 
should be maintained, that is, it should be pre- 
sumed that this show is on television. 

(8) If possible, videotape the show. 

EVALUA^jON: 

Critique in class discussion 2 replay of the video- 
tape to assess: 

(1) Which side made the most convincing argument 
for its stand on human rights? 

(2) Did the moderators questions strike to the heart 
of the mrtter? 

(3) Did the representative avoid the questions, or did 
they respond directly? 

EXTENSION ACTIVITIES: 

A possible alternative is to try this on a smalLr 
sca^e during the course of •^he year, rather than iso- 
lating it as a human rights exercise. 



EXERCISE 20: Art/c/e 13, Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Riglits 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

( 1) To understand the relation between Article 13 of 
the Universal Declaration and the rest of the doc- 
ument. 

(2) To be able to compare and contrast freedom of 
movement in the USA, USSR, India, Italy and 
the Republic of South Africa. 

TYPE OF GROUP: 
Grade 12 and above. 

TIME REQUIRED: 
One class ^riod. 



MATERIALS: 

(1) Universal Declaration of Human Rights, Read- 
ing C, pp. 3-7. 

(2) Materials in this Handbook. 

(3) Library resoui oes on Republic of South Africa. 

HOW TO PROCEED- 

One possible approach to human rights is to select 
a single article in the Universal Declaration, then 
compare and contrast the practice of that right in 
several nations, and in the United States, with 
whi^h studento are already familiar. 
Article 13 is a splendid example, for freedom of 
movement within the USA is subsumed by Amer- 
ican students. They may not know that there are 
restrictions to freedom of movement in several oth- 
er nations: 

• Pass laws in South Africa (students may re- 
search this) 

• Internal passport in the Soviet Union (included 
in this Handbook ) 

• Preventive Detention in India (see materials in 
Handbook ) 

• Internal exile in Italy (materials in Handbooy ) 
To what extent do these practices violate Article 

13? 

(1) To launch the lesson, the teacher might ask why 
students are required to have a ^ss when they 
leave the classroom. Is this a violation of their 
rights: If they were not required to ]iave a pass, 
would there be any problems created? How would 
they feel if passes were necessary for travel out- 
side of school? From city to city? From state to 
state? 

(2) Transition to Article 13 may be made after this 
discussion, and consideration made of the docu- 
ments cited above. 

EVALUATION: 

Students might write essays cn movement within 
the United States if any one of these laws w'^'-e in 
force here. 

EXTENSION ACTIVITIES: 

Seek other examples from oth^*r nations. 



EXERCISE 21 : Human Rigtits Victims 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

To learn procedures for appraising the practice of 
human rights in specific nations. 

TYPE OF GROUP: 

Grades 11-12, undergraduate; adult. 

TIME REQUIRED: 
Independent. 
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MATERIALS: 

(1) Chart below (o'^ teacher s adaptation of chart be- 
low). 

(2) Newspapers, percaicals, United Nations docu- 
ments 

HOW TO PROCEED: 

Using the attached matrix for organizing re- 
search, student teams or individuals should com- 
pile specific information on human rights victimi- 
zation in each of the five nations. 
Note: The specifir "victim" group may be changed 
according to circumsl ances of the time. 
Sharing: Each team or individual researchers 
should summarize results orally according to the 
organization of the matrix. Questions and answers 



should be encouraged. It is not advised thc^t quan- 
tificatioa be applied to these matters. Compari- 
sons are dangerous because they cross cultures, so 
keep the dialog open and as free of judgment as 
possible. 

PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE* 

Do ^ot allow for grading of results according to vic- 
timiz^.tion. Only grade the quality of student re- 
search and reporting. 

EVALUATION: 

Debriefing session: Ask students whether this ex- 
ercise has changed their view of human rights vio- 
lations. What new did they learn? Is there a signif- 
icant difference between one country and another? 



VICTIMIZATION 



Indians in Radicals in Muslims in Ibo in Jews in the 

^ _ Colombia Italy India. ...Nigeria Soviet UniQn 

Describe status of group i 



Rights violated or in jeopardy 



"Oflficiar' justification 



Local remedies which have been attempt- 




ed 



Relief which has been sought through in- 
ternational govemn^ental organiza- 
tions. (UN, etc.) and nongovernmental 
organizations (Amnesty Int.) 

Response to relief attempts 



Outcome 



EXERCISE 22: Perspectives on Rights S^m- 
ui^tion: Optates, Medates, Subiates 

LEARrjING OBJECTIVES: 

(1) To learn the difficulty of making judgments on 
"oppression" of one group by another. 

(2) To learn that cultural context drasticallv affects 
behavior with respect to rights and privileges/'^u- 
ties and responsibilities. 

TYPE OF GROUP: 
Grades 9-12. 

TIME REQUIRED: 

Two class periods plus preparation. 




MATERIALS: 

Role-playing items on the follow ing pages. 



HOW TO PROCEED: 
Day 1 

(1 Break the class into three groups, as follows* 
Optates: IC^ of the class 
Medates* 45^ 
Subiates: 457r 

(2) Pass out role-models photocopied from sheets O, 
M, and S to each group. Do not permit the group 
to see the other groups' role-models; they are "se- 
cret." 

(3) Provide ample space and pri>':;cy for each group 
to build itself up for role-playing. Note that the 
role-model sheets raise some questions the group 
must resolve before the simulatior 

(4) Reassemble the class in the following format: Op- 
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tates are seated behind a table with the Medates 
seated on chairs on their right, the Sublates seat- 
ed on the floor on their left. 
(5) Simulation proceeds as expected. Allow decision 
to be made on the issue. 
Day 2 

(1) Announce: "The new Constitution of this country 
requires democratic institutions at the village 
level. The new village council is composed of one 
Optate, two Medates and two Sublates. Because 
the village has been unable to offer clear election 
results, the Government has appointed the fol- 
lowing to the council:" Then announce your cho- 
ice of the representatives on the village council. 

(2) Ask the new council to reconsider the question of 
admission of Sublate children, boys and girls. 

(3) Allow no more than 30 minutes for the simula- 
tion. Ask for a decision. 

(4) Debrief the class. Discuss what was learned 
about interdependent rights and duties, about so- 
cial structure and its effect on rights and status. 
Ask. 

• Are rights and status the same? 

• Can you define "oppression'? 

PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE: 

Kids tend to get very noisy. Be sure you've notified 
nearby classrooms that this will happen and ask 
their indulgence — or hold the simulation where 
noise doe" I't mattv * Time will fly. Teacher must 
keep movement going, tie up simulation in no 
more than 30 minutes (20 is even better). 

EVALUATION: 

Have students study the India and Colombia mate- 
rials in this Handbook and write a paper on "Op- 
pression and Human Rights." 

EXTENSION ACTIVITIES: 

Construct a similar simulation for key epochs of 
other nations: the South before the Civil War; Indi- 
ans in Colombia; Ibos in Nigeria; Soviet Union be- 
fore 1917, etc. 



EXERCISE 23: Li^rty Versus Security 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES* 

(1 ) To learn that there may he trade-offs for securing 
liberty; trade-offs of liberty to enjoy security 

(2) To learn to understand possible trade-offs in their 
historical and cultvral contexts 

TYPE OF GROUP 

Grade 12 and above. 

TIME REQUIRED: 

One class period plus preparat.on. 

MATERIALS: 

( 1 ) Country materials in this Handbook. 

(2) Research resources in Library, especially news- 
^ paper files. 
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HOW TO PROCEED 

(1) Annoup'- topic by discussing the balances be- 
tween U r uum and security in the United States 
Announce that there will be a class discussion on 
Liberty versus Security at a certain time 

(2) Divide the class into ten groups. Five groups will 
argue for Liberty above Security, five wUl argut 
for Security above Liberty Oi pair of these pro- 
con groups should be assigned to each of the five 
n^itions in this stud' ( You may wish to add a sixth 
j.dir concentrating on the United States or some 
other nat^^ion you are studying). 

( 3 ) Have each group pursue research on the relation 
of Liberty versus Security in ^ particular nation, 
return to class wiih an oral presentation ready to 
be given, sustaining its point of view. 

(4) Select from the iirs for a presentation not t 
take over 30 minutes. Spend *he remainder of the 
class hour discussing* 

• What are the trade-offs which have emerged 
from the research? 

• Are th^re trade-offs which are sunilar in dif- 
ferent countries'^ 

Is there any way of resolving this question in 
general terms for the future*^ in all countries 
alike? 

PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE 

Inadequate research, sloppy presentations, exces- 
sively long presentations 

EVALUATION: 

Choose from among the discussion questions an es- 
say topic. Grade the essays 

EXTENSIONS: 

Extend to other nations you would like to consider 
Extend back into history to other times when liber- 
ty and security were balanced in a self-conscious 
manner by cultures or nations. 



EXERCISE 24: Guess the Constitution 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

To understand how cultural differences affect a 
people's view of its own and its government's re- 
sponsibilities and rights 

TYPE OF GROUP 
Grades 9-12. 

TIME REQUIRED: 
30-45 minutes. 

MATERIALS: 

Readings 1,16, 34, 44, 59. 

HOW rO PROCEED: 

This is a two-stage exercise. 

(1) Select a group of students to select articles from 
the five constitutions included in the Handbook, 
the U.S. Constit.ition and the U.N. Universal 
Declaration of H iman Rights (Reading C, pp. 3- 

* Continued on page 1 78. 
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OPTATE 

You are the "twice-born"- automatically. You are 
the preservers of the historic traditicm which you do 
nOv question. You have been on top for 3,000 yeais, 
even though you have not served as kings or pn:ices, 
for you have been the powers behi nd the th rone at the 
top and you have dominated the village cour'^ils on 
the bottom, where you do take an active role. You 
read and write, and indeed your group has written all 
the treatises c i law and government and justice of 
th'srich cultural tradition. 

'^our education has been mixed. Many of your 
gr« 0 studied at the feet of learned religious masters 
drawn fror' special little groups of Optates. No one 
from another class or group studied with these loas- 
ters, only Optates. But in recent generations, because 
you could read and write, you learned the language of 
the European conquei ^ and read his books and stu- 
died his treatises. You k lew about John Locke, Tom 
Paine, Thomas Jefferson, Jeremy Bentham, the 
English, Ai rf»ncan, French and Russian Revolu- 
tions. You have read John Stuart Mill's On Liberty it 
the universities eSv*;ablished by the foreigner in yo.. 
land. The Optates, many of whom are trained law- 
yei^, were instrumental in drafting the new Consti- 
tution with its fundamental human rights provi- 
sions. 

Whenever your group votes in nationa* elections, 
however, you vote for another Optate. Most of your 
village group has joined the regional Association for 
the Revival of Customs, Arts, Ideas and Courtesies 
(or ARCHAIC, for short). A splinter fringe of AR- 
CHAIC trains in the use of anns and rigorously fights 
against foreign ideas and ideas of other religions (the 
former conqueror's in particular). You see no incom- 
patability between your professed democratic ideals 
and the customs valued by ARCHAIC. 

Optates have always dominated the village coun- 
cil. There are no Medates or Sublates on the Council. 
The very idea is unthinkable. The council works ex- 
tremely well to resolve any potential conflicts in the 
village by referring to tradition for the answers. In 
thi way, each class knows its own place and the 
peace is kept. 

Optates hold the land, but do nol farm it as farm- 
ing may dirty the hands. You have given it to Me- 
dates to farm, in return for which you automatically 
recieve a fixed sh^re of the annual harvests. Over the 
years, you have been able to convert some of this 
share into »*^oney and you have been able to lend the 
money to some of the farmers who need it for im- 
provements or for *^e marriages of their daughters. 

With the Medates, you converse and negotiate al- 
most daily. You will not sit down to eat with ti>em. 



and you certainly would nev take water from the 
hands of one of them, for their hands are dirty and 
they are otherwise uncouth. The Medates are coarse, 
loud-mouthed and vulgar. What makes Medates 
laugh so much? Don't they know smiles are only for 
the intimate family? They are always overbearin^r 
and culturally offensive. You do not believe that their 
children should go to school, for their lives will be 
worked out on the farms, and what need do they have 
of it? But you do recognize that modem agricultural 
techniques may require some reading and arithme- 
tic, so you are reluctantly willing for some of tneir 
boys to enter the new school i. . the village which the 
council is opening next month. 

You do one other thing for Medates: you help ar- 
range the marriages and perform all of the religious 
rituals of life and during the year. You usually re- 
ceive a bag of grain for these services, ai harvest 
time. 

The Sublates you will speak to only to give an 
order If possible, you will speak to them through a 
Medate. You share the village well with the Medates, 
for they helped dig it and line it with stone genera- 
tions ago, but Sublates have to draw from their own 
well, whose water is nowhere nearly rs sweet as 
yours. To touch a Sublate requires a thorough ritual 
bath to cleanse both body and spirit. Even the shadow 
of a Sublate falling on you requires purification (al- 
though it's easy to say a quick prayer these days). A 
Sublate will never speak to you. If one does, you don't 
hear it. You will, however, give a g\i of grain and 
perhaps cooking oil to the Sublates who clean your 
house and carry out your g^/bage, leaving it in a 
place where the Sublates will know it is for them. 

You are determined not to let the Sublates send 
their children to the new school. They don't need edu- 
cation do they? Their presence in the school will 
make it impossible for Optate children to remain 
pure. If Sublate children are there, then how long be- 
fore a Sublate teac'ier follows? G<A forbid! But you 
think that perhaps the Medates will support the Sub- 
late request that the children of Sublates attend the 
school as they always speak fo** Sublates at council 
meetings. You wish to prevent it by referring o the 
precedents against it which are so rch in the tradi- 
tion. 

QUESTION: How should you Optates and the vil- 
lage council respond if the Medates raise the ques- 
tion of Sublate children attending the school^ 
Wh at decision will the council make? 
(NOTE: Before starting the simulation, please eled 
five males to serve as village elders, and they shoulc 
choose one of themselves as the chief or headman 
Women have noplace in village council matters, am 
know their place.) 
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Sheet M 
MEDATE 

You are basically a fanner, whether male or fe- 
male. If you're male, you do the heavy work behind 
the ox-drawn plow and join the women at other tasks 
on the farm. If you're female, you work with the men 
on the farm, prepare all the v eals and raise the child- 
'•en. You take care of the uld folks, though your hus- 
band's mother or granny usually helps out with sing- 
ing the jir^cient songs to the little children as they fall 
asleep. If you're a child, you begin work at three or 
four years of age shepherding or cowherdmg. When 
you're old enough, you go to work on the fields culti- 
vating the grain and vegetabltrf. 

The land which you work but which i eally belongs 
to the Optates who dominate the village used to be 
fickle, giving a good harvest aPcr the rains one year, 
withering and dying another year for lack of rain. In 
the last five years, however, with Government assist- 
ance, the Medate farms in your village have had wa- 
iter from a new tube well, pumped by a new electric 
pump which gets current from a new diesel electric 
generator. This has allowed Medate farms to produce 
far more than the families could eat themselves, so 
Medates have been able to buy motor scooters, 
watches, transistor radios, a couple of tractors and 
even one car You would like to keep the increase in 
crops going and you'd like to cut down the Optates' 
"rent" which is a share of the harvest which has been 
fixed by tradition. In view of the fact that much of the 
capital fo** the new well came from lo'^ns fiom village 
Optateb, at very high interest rates, you would like to 
square what y a see as a very serious economic im- 
balance in favor of the Optates. 

On the other hand, it is important that the cultiva- 
tion of land for each family depends on the family 
having enough heirs to farm it. So good marriages are 
essential, and the Optates' help is necessary, not only 
in finding a good wife, but in making sure the stars 
are right for the marriage and that the gods bless it 
and make it prosper. 

You don't like the way the Optates never smile. 
You have never seen an Optate smile in public. Me- 
dates li^e you love to talk and you generally talk very 
loudly anC enthusiastically. There's a lot of laughter 
in your group, and when someona says something 
that is funny, you have a practice of slapping your 
right thigh loudly. You speak to the Optates respect- 
fully, although loudly, bu* you are not above sneak- 
ing some ^ly ic:narks into your conversations with 



Optates that tease them even at council meetings. 
For some reason, this always seems to surprise them 
and make them impatient with you, but you go ahead 
anyhow because afterwards other Medates will con- 
gratulate you on your humor. 

When you vote in the new national elections, you 
vote for the biggest party. You know that the local 
party representatives are all Optates and you have a 
feeling that the national government is dominated by 
Opta,eb, hut you follow the crowd in supporting 
them. You don't really know what aemocracy is, but 
you have a pretty shrewd idea of how to get the Cp- 
tate to do what you want by somehow threatening the 
Optate's power. Why is it they get so upsei when you 
say you're going to vote for the other party? Why is it 
they get so upset when you say you're going to run for 
' iilage council the next election? You don't know the 
answers, but it's great fun trying. 

Now on this issue of the Sublat^*5' kids going to the 
ne^ school: Won't it be fun to see how the Optates 
squimri when you speak for the Sublates? Medates 
want their boys to go *o school, so they can learn to be 
better farmers, but you aon't see why the Sublates or 
Medate girls would bother. Yet it is your traditional 
duty to speak for Sublates at village council meet- 
ings. 

The Sublates make your harnesses and the shoes 
you wear when vou go to market in town. They also 
carry out our slop, garbage and sweepings. Tliey 
build the funeral pyrr^s for the dead at the time of 
your grief, and that's hot, heavy, hard work. They 
have worked longer hours in recent years after the 
new seeds and fertilizers made it necessary for more 
hands to work. And you give them an extra share of 
those good harvests. They cOine work on your fields 
when you need help sowing seed or harvesting grain. 
They do the work chev ure expected to do and they get 
a share of the harvest as they expect you to give them. 

But you don't like them. You tend to ignore Sub- 
lates, there^o. e, in almost everything you do. Even in 
village council meetings on the village square, you 
glare at Sublatep when they titter or move around. 
None of them Km yet spoken up at a council meeting, 
because they depend on you to speak for them and 
none of them, hopefully, would dare. Medates will 
speak for them now as thoy have in the past. 

QUESTION: What position should Medatef take 
when the Sublates ask them to speak for Sublate 
kids going to the new school? What do you do when 
the Optates oppose it? 
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SUBLATE 

You do specialized work in the village. Everyone 
else is a farmer oi a priest. No one else skins cattle for 
leather or makes it up into useful objects such as 
shoes or harnesses. No one else would want to carry 
the wood or build a funeral pyre for the dead in the 
heat of summer and at the time of their sadness. No 
one else sweeps out the houses, carries out the slop 
and the garbage. No one else collects the cow dung 
from the barn-rooms in the houses or from the fields 
and str^-ets and makes it up w'' h straw into fuel cakes 
for the cooking fires. 

You know the village would not work without you 
Sublates ther3 to make it work. The Optates' houses 
would grow cirty — they can't stand dirt for some rea- 
son — and the Medates' crops would never get planted 
or harvested without Sublate labor. 

The family and clan take care ofyou if you get sick. 
Old age is a time of family love and care. There is no 
unemployment, but there are times when there 
seems to be more time than w jrk. But you don't get 
paid by the hour, but by the year. You have the Op- 
tate and Meda^.^ families tha^ will sh«re their har- 
vest with you, and you can rely on the shan- to stay 
the same for generation after generation £S it has 
stayed since the gods walked on earth. >\hen the 
harvest is bad, you suffer, but then so do js everyone 
else in the other classes. When the harvest is good, 
you all prosper. 

V^hen conflict breaks out in the village (usually 
Vfci division of the land or over women), you can be 
certain that justice will be swift and that it will be 
made according to tradition, for the village council 
recognizes that a peaceful village is necessary to the 
survival of all. All the other Sublates will help you if 
the council asks for testimony, just as the other 
groups will support each other. The Medates always 
spea). for you when the council meets, but they know 
what you want to say for you tell them beforehand 
and listen to them when they present your case It's 
only when you have a dispute with Medates that 
things get confused, for usually the Medates depend 
on you for your laboi and can't really stand agpinst 
your interests and still get work out ofyou. 

You do not usually speak in the presence of other 
groups. You never speak to an Optate under any cir- 



cumstances. But a Central Government extension 
worker has been in the Sublate part of village recent- 
1'* (and he's a Sublate, so you know him) and he has 
s, ,d some things to you that make you want to sneak 
up in the next village council meeting. 

He said that Sublates aren't getting en ugh .alo- 
ries, vitamins and protein in their food — things you 
don't understand but you believe the educated Sub- 
late, He told you that you should also live on the high 
ground, so your children would be able to live beyond 
the first few years. That would give you Sublates 
those big families — the most comfortable thing in the 
world you can think of: a big family — that the Op- 
tates and Medates enjoy. 

He also told you that you should speak up and 
claim your rights to free education for your children. 
He even told you that the Government's laws made 
elementary education compulson o not only should 
you claim the right to education, v your dut to ed- 
ucate your children. Your kids have to go to school! 
You're not really sure about all this, but you think 
you might ask a medate to speak for you on this at the 
nex-, village council meeting. The Extension worker 
ar id that you should speak up for yourselves at the 
meeting Bet you wiP wait to see if the Medates will 
speak for you. 

What you do not wish to do under any circum- 
stances is to endanger the share of the crop you have 
been getting these last few prosperous years. You've 
never had so rnuch to eat, the crop has been so good. 
With the new seeds and fertilizers the Medates are 
using, they need more labor on the ^ rms and have 
even slipped in a little extra share for the extra work. 
You've been able to sell some of that and that allowed 
you to buy some nicer material foryour wives to wear 
in their dresses. That makes them like you better and 
makes the whole village look nicer. 

And what wh n hard times come again, as they 
used to for centuries and surely will again*^ What if 
the gods get angry at your talking to an Optate? 
What if the Medates will no longer speak for you if 
you speak for yourselves? Then who will protect you? 
QUESTION: How should you brief the Medates as 
you Fit down for the council meeting? Should you 
speak for yourselves for a change*^ What should 
you do if the Optates and Medates gaug ip against 
you? 
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Continued from page 174. 

7), according to how "different" the articles are 
both from each other. These selections should be 
prepared for copying without notation or refer- 
ence to the country from whose constitution it is 
taken. 

(2) While assigni ig the original group to another ex- 
ercise, the rest of the class would p'^oceed -^s fol- 
lows: 

Inform students that the constitutions in ques- 
tion are from the following 6 nations: Italy, India, 
the USSi», Colombia, Nigeria, and a mystery na- 
tion. Have them read the selections from the con- 
stitutions (or break them up into groups and have 
ei^ch group rrad a section ) and form an opinion as 
to the source country of the selections. Encourage 
them to consider more than "giveaway" words 
such as socialist or caste, but to look deeper into 
the values behind them and the concomitant 
rights and responsibilities of citizen and govern- 
ment alike. 

Questions for Discussion: 

Why do you think X Constitution belongs to Y 
country? 

Substantiate with examples, facts for your 
deduction. 

Is this a highly centralized government? How 

can you tell? 
Are there any disadvantaged groups which 

receive special attention or treatment in 

these constitutions? 
Does the strte reserve the right to 'nfringp on 

personal liberties in times of crisis? If so, do 

you feel that this is justified? 

PROBLEMS TO ANTIC.PATE: 

Students will see and think no further than the 
above-mentioned giveaway v^ords. 



EXERCISE 25: Investigation of Human 
R hts Violations 

LF/ RNING OBJECTIVES: 

(1) To learn that human ghts practices are influ- 
enced by cultural and political contexts. 

(2) To learn how to apply general human rights prin- 
ciples to specific nations. 

TYPE OF GROUP: 
Grades 9-12. 

TIME REQUIRED: 
Varies 

MATERIALS: 

(1) Materials in this Handbook. 

(2) Library resources on the five nations, on interna- 
tional human rights groups. 

^ 3) With the reporters serving as an audience, the in- 
vestigatory team queues the officials about hu- 
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man rights violations (as they interpret them) in 
the country Officials respond as defensively as 
possible. Audience takes notes. 

(4) Now have the reporters interview the investiga- 
tory team, with the officials as audience An- 
dience takes notes. 

(5) Finally, have the reporters interview the offi- 
cials, with ths team as audience Audience takes 
notes. 

(6) Each group writes up a report of the investigation 
from its own perspective. 

(7) Class discusses what were the dynamics of the 
confrontation. What did t'^is tell about human 
rights definitions? practices.^ procedures for pro- 
tection of human rights*^ the role of the media in 
interpreting complex international events? 

EVALUATION: 

Contained in written reports and in class discus- 
sion. 

EXTENSIONS: 

Apply to other nations, other times of history (Ca- 
ligula's Rome, Peter's Russia, Elizabeth I's Eng- 
land, British India, Spanish Latin America, etc ) 



EXERCISE 26: Human Rights Behavior in 
School 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

( 1 ) To practice human rights in the school. 

(2) To evaluate human rights attitudes by obsennng 
respect for human rights in behavior. 

TYPE OF GROUP: 

Any school: Some parts are possible for a single 
class to carry out. 

TIME REQUIRED. 
One month. 

MATERIALS: 
None. 

HOW TC PROCEED 

This exercise is desigr ed for school wide applica- 
tion, but it can be developed by a 3..:gle class as a 
sub-exercise in human rights 

( 1 ) Ascertain the rights and duties of students with- 
in the school. 

(2) List them. 

(3) Through student government and school admin- 
istration, obtain endorsement of these rights if 
such endorsement doe.« not already exist. 

(4) If procedures for the protection of rights exist al- 
ready, then it is necessary that those procedures 
be publicized. This may be done through public 
hearings and trials in which student rights have 
been impinged upon. If the administration will 
not agree to this, then it should be possible to 
ctage "moot court'' or "mock trr ^ sessions before 
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the whole school body or bpfore those classes 
which are studying human rights. 

(5) Each student should be provided with a list of stu- 
dent rights and responsibilities. 

(6) Each teacher and administrator in the school 
should be provided with a list of student rights 
and responsibilities. 

(7) Invite the student government from another 
school to engage in a panel discussion of student 
rights and responsibilities, comparing and con- 
strasting them. 

(8) Seek lists of student rights and responsibilities 
from student gcvemment organizations in the 
state or in the US/ Compare them with your 
school's student rights and responsibilities. Work 
to change the ones which seem the most limiting 
on human freedoms, working within the proce- 
dures established for change. 

EVALUATION: 
Feedback. 

DiscipJf le in the school. 

EXTENSION ACTIVITIES- 

Extend the activity to the local community. 



EXERCISE 27: Debate, With Topics 

LE^RNING OBJECTIVES: 

( 1) To learn how to organize and stage a formal de- 
bate or an issue which has no clear right or wrong 
position. 

(2) To learn how to research a debate topic. 

(3) To learn how to work in a group to prepare a de- 
bate which argues convincingly one side of a com- 
plex issue 

(4) To learn that some topics do not yield simple de- 
scriptions 

TYPE OF GROUP 

Grades 9-12. 

TIME REQUIRED 

Preparation plus 1 class period 

MATERIALS: 

( 1 ) Library and textbook resources 

(2) Resources found in this /fe/2fl/&t?t?^ 

HOW TO PROCEED: 

Acquire from your schools debate team coach or 
team member the handbook used in the school's 
debating league. If your school does not partici- 
pate, it may be possible to get assistance from the 
American School Forensic League Debates ar- 
ranged according to the established procedures 
tend to be more effective than ad hoc arrange- 
ments. If you cannot get such help, here are some 
suggestions: 



i 1 ) Two teams of three members each 
One presenter 
One rebutter 
One researcher 
^ 2 » One rnoderator and or time keeper 
<3) Select with the class a debate copic from the list 
that follows, or make up your own Be sure that 
the topic IS not a clear-cut statement of an un- 
equivocal truth, but offers equal opportunity for 
both side^ 

(4) Allow a week for preparation, while the remain- 
der of the class does another activity One possi- 
ble activity is for students to research and write 
short papers on one of the debate topics. 

(5) Present the debate, if possible, to the whole 
school, or at least to the whole class Allow no less 
thpn 30 mwntes for the debate, although the fol- 
lowing time limits are required: Presentation 
and rebuttal each of no more than 5 minutes The 
other 10 minutes will be eaten up in moderator s 
introductions, and necessary movement. 

(6) The group which is in the audience should be 
asked to vote on which side presented the most ef- 
fective case, but it may also be possible for there 
to be a penel of three judges. If judges are used, 
then each judge should give a statement of no 
more than three minutes on why he or she vo.ed 
as he or she did See Debate Form which follows. 

Topics 

Human rights are universal and immutable 
Human rights pertain tc he individual, not to the 

group. 

Human rights are an example of American moral im- 
perialism. 

Hi: man rights are more important than human life. 
There is no difference between "abstract" human 

rights and "real" human rights. 
Economic and social rights are ider cai ana do not 

conflict. 

Human rights are guai mteed by the State 
War for the protection o." human rights is just 
The U.S. Constitution will work equally well any 
where else. 

The right to property is fundamental to humanity 
Human ri^^hts include the Right to Freedom from 
Error. 

Human rights exist above and beyond the historical 
and cultural context of a single nation 

Some human rights are more fundamental tha i oth- 
ers. 

Protection of human rights justifies the interference 
by one group (nation) in the affairs of another. 

Human rights cannot be enforced in a one-p^_y 
state. 

Human rights without the sanction of religion are 
meaningless 
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Democracy will not permit the protection of minority 
rights. 

Only affluent nations can afford human rights 
Economic development must precede establishment 

of human rights 
Human rights are more soundly protected under a 

paternalistic government than in a democracy 

Sample Ballot 



BALLOT 

PRO CON 

1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 4 5 
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Check the column on each item which, 
on the following scale, best describes 
your evaluation of ttic ^«aker*s effective- 
ness. 

1- Poor 

2- Fair 

3- Average 

4- Excellen^ 



EXERCISE 28: Victims and Remedies 

LEARNhJG OBJECTIVES: 

(1) To learn h . w to define human rights by outlining 
possible "violations." 

(2) To learn what are the constraints on remedying 
human rights violations in five nations. 

(3) To learn some of the complexities and political 
tradeoffs involved in providing remedies from 
outsidt or above the national government. 

(4) To learn how to state a case cJearly. 

(5) To learn to work in groups. 
TYPE OF GROUP: 

Grades 9-12. 
TIME REQUIRED: 

Preparation plus class period 
MATERIALS: 

Pencil and paper. 

HOV ro PROCEED- 

(1) Each student writes a letter complaining of hu- 
man rights violation to an international govern- 
mental organization (e.g. UN, UNESCO, etc.) or 
a nongovernmental organization. The student 
must be the victim of a human rights violation. 
Letter should contain: 

(a) I am a citizen of (country). 

(b) I am a victim of human rights violations as 



follows (outline the specific right violated 
and how this violation has made you a vic- 
tim): 

(c) I have alre^^dy sought remedy in my own 
country by: 

(d) The response I have received has been* 

(e ) That response is clearly inadequate to relieve 
me: 

(f) I am now writing to your organisation be- 
cause it offers (list what the specific or^^aniza- 
tion may offer by way of relief): 

(2 ) Divide the class ipto groups representing various 
organizations receiving the letters. Distribute 
the letters to the groups for response. NOTE: Be 
^ure that no student is in the group that must re- 
spond to her or his letter. 

(3) Groups write letters responding specifically to 
the letter from the victim. 

EVALUATION: 

Ask: What has had to be learned in order to be able 
to write the letter and the answer? Ask tach stu- 
dent to make a list of le. ;niug procedures which 
had to be follov °d to be able to carry cut this exer- 
cise. 



EXERCISE 29: Human Rights in Italy, A 
Comparative Evaluation 

LEARNING OBJEC HVES. 

( 1 ) To show how student interactions are manifesta- 
tions of the denial or practice of human rights. 

(2) To learn that conflict in a community or nation 
may be a manifestation of the extent to which hu- 
man rights are practiced or denied. 

TYPEOF^ROUP 
Grade 12 and above 

TIME REQUIRED 

^ or 3 class periods. 
MATERIALS- 

(1) Reading 34. 

(2) Readings 34 through 42. 

(3) Books and articles in library on Italy. 
HOW TO PROCEED 

( 1 ) In f^aditional manner, have students locate and 
read materials on political conditions in Italy 
Have students report, or teacher makes a report, 
on the role of political parties in Italy and in the 
USA, comparing and contrasting their organiza- 
tion, object'ves, operations. Wherever possible, 
human rights implications should be highlight- 
ed 

(2) Two student volunteers make presentations to 
the :lai;s, one of whom role-piays an Italian po- 
liceman, the other an American policeman. 
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• The presentation should be along the lines of 
such presentations in schools by local police of- 
ficers. 

• The presenter should attempt "r, depict the po- 
lice officer as the protector of human rights 

• The presenter should face up to the problems 
that exist in his or her country which the police 
are apparently unable to resolve, such as vio- 
lence or terrorism, violations of human and 
political rights 

Students should ask the questions they would 
ask u the presenter were in fact a police oflicer 
from Italy or the USA 
<3) Role playing by the entire class* 

(a) Political party representatives (select a 
range of parties from right to left> 

(b) Government bureaucrats 

(c) Police officers (Note* there are two or three 
different types of police in Italy as there are 
in the USA, but they do not directly equate 
with FBI, State Police and local police.) 

(d) Terrorists of both left and right. 

(e) Citizens who have been physically or politi- 
cally injured by violations of rights 

Purpose: To highlight and subsequently analyze the 
cleavages which exist in Italian society and the intol- 
erances that such cleavages have fostered, the re- 
sponse the public officials and parties are able or not 
able to give to these problems 

tVALUATION- 

Have students write an evaluation of the lole- 
playing which not only must point out the major 
learnings, but must appraise the qudhty of the 
"p^iiormance." 

EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 

Practice makes perrect: try the same routine with 
respect to another nation. 

EXERCISE 30: Political Instability and Hu- 
man Rights in Italy 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

(1) To learn that official written documents, includ- 
ing Constitutions, are not always guarantees of 
human rights. 

(2) To learn techniques for analyzing human rights 
issues in a particular nation 

(3) To learn that human rights are threatened by 
political instability 

TYPE OF GROUP: 
Grades 10-12. 

TIME REQUIRED 

One class period plus preparation 
MATERIALS: 

Readings 36, 38, 39 



HOW TO PROCEED: 

n> Students read Reading 36. Students may per- 
ceive in this that the number of political parties, 
the regionalism, the individualistic prcclivities 
of Italians and the evidence of political terrorism 
all suggest a pervasr^e instability. If students do 
not perceive this, lead it out. 

(2) Students should then read articles cited above 

(3) Pause to develop vocabulary of human rights. 

(4) Discuss articles. 
EVALUATION- 

Students should write "Agree-Disagree" essays on 
one of the following topics: 

(1) I'errorist actions necessitate government sup- 
pression of human rights. 

(2) Constitutions do not always guarantee human 
rights. 

(3) Amnesty International should not be necessary. 

(4) Human rights are guaranteed only by political 
stability. 

(5) The Lallan people are not concerned about hu- 
man rights. 



EXERCISE 31: Youth In Nigeria 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES' 

(1) To learn to draw inferences from selected mate- 
rials. 

(2) To appreciate the needs and aspirations of the 
young from another culture. 

(3) To devolop an understanding of human rights 
among teenagers in one nation 

TYPE OF GROUP: 
Grades 9-12. 

TIME REQUIRED: 

Preparation plus 1 class period. 
MATERIALS: 

(1) Reading 43 thiough 58. 

(2) Alternativelv: 

• Film: NigeriaKl parts) Contact BOCES, York- 
town, NY 

• Mark and Virginia DeLancey, Tinlcering with 
School (Center for International Studies, 
Duke University, Durha--, NC 27706, $1.95) 

• Chinua Achebe, Things Fall ApaH^ No Longer 
at Ease, Sorrow of God, or Man of the People 
(Fawcett Paperbacks, Greenwich, CT) 

• African PTry/^er^ 51erye5 titles by Cyperian Ek- 
wensi or Wole Soyinka (Heinemann Educa- 
tional Books, 4 Front St., Exeter. NH 03833) 

• Guy Arnold, Modern Nigeria (Longmans, 
Green, London, 1977) 

(3) Research materials in library. 

J .91 
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HOW TO PROCEED: 

(1) Have students prepare a written or oral presenta- 
tion on "Looking for Work," based upon their own 
experiences or those of teenagers they know. 

• How do you look for a job? 

• Do you use your relatives? are chey useful? 

• What legal obstacles did yoa encounter? 

• Should the Government h^lp young people 
looking for work? 

• Are you entitled to a job? 

• Should you be forced to postpone a job to finish 
your education? 

(2) Have students read or view one or more of t>>e ma- 
terials suggested above. 

(3) Have students prepare in a systematic fash )n a 
chart comparing their own experience with a typ- 
ical Nigerian teenager's experience. 

Chart may be in any manner the students 
choose, but should b3 based upon the princi- 
ples of chart-making that are generally ac- 
cepted in the social sciences. 
{4) Conduct classroom debate on: 

"Resolved: The life of a Nigerian teenager is more 
enjoyable than the life of an American teenager." 

PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE: 

Failure to acquire necessary adjunct material re- 
sources. 

EVALUATION: 

Prepare an attitudmal questionnaire for pretest- 
posttest use (see Chapter Four for suggestions) 

EXTENSIONS. 

Apply to other contemporary nations, to historical 
Situations. 



EXERCISE 32: Human Rights in Nigeria 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

(1) To understand the problems of protecting politi- 
co.! rights in a developing nation 

(2) To 'oarn how to use libraries, hvman resources 
and non-print materials in studying developing 
countries 

(3) To understand that the problem of human rights 
is a concern of all societies. 

TYPE OF GROUP: 
Grade 12 and above. 

TIME REQUIRED: 
1 or 2 class periods. 

MATERIALS- 
ID Select a film on Nigeria from Film section of Me- 
dia Bibliograph' or other source. 

(2) Library resources, including Statesman s Year- 
book, Readers Guide, New York Times Index 

(3) Readings 43 through 58. 



HOW TO PROCEED 

(1) Select a film Preview it Prepare a quer.tionnaire 
on political rights in Nigeria in the context of the 
film Questionnaire may al.so .^erve as a research 
guide to St. i students as they t^-y to locate mate- 
rial? on Nigeria in the library. 

(2) Students should pursue research in school and 
public libraries, local college or university li- 
brary (ar^'ange permission for this, if ai ?11 possi- 
ble). Using the reference resources, students 
should laentify articles and books which will pro- 
vide information on social and political rights in 
Nigeria 

(3) Show the film The film may inspire fresh visions 
for research possibilities Tf> to draw out re- 
search areas on political rights which the film 
suggests. 

(4) Arrange for the class to meet with a Nigerian or 
another person who is personally knowledgable 
about Nigerian political conditions P^'ior to the 
vifit, the teacher shouM discuss witn students 
how to frame which will yield productive answers 
without offending the guest. 

(5) Play Nigerian Highlife or Reggae records which 
frequently reflect political opposition or aspira- 
tion 

(6) Conclude with a Nigerian mea!, not as a taste 
sensation ao much as a lesson in social organiza- 
tion who grows the food, where; who prepares the 
food, how; how are rights to the land determined, 
by whom; how do nghts to land affect human 
rights in Nigeria. Then, hon appetit^ 

PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE 

Inability to acquire satisfactory film for showing 
Skip the film if this happens 

EVALUATION 

Test. 

Student ability to identify political aspects of hu- 
man rights. 

Ability to apply facts to particular situations 
Ability to solve problems in human rights through 
skilful approach and process. 

EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 

Develop parallel lessons for other nations 



EXERCISE 33: State of Siege 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES* 

(1) To learn how to make judicious comparisons on 
governmental response to crime and violence be- 
tween two nations. 

(2) To learn how to present both pro and con argu- 
ments for a particular statute with which the stu- 
dent may not agree. 
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(3) Todevelopan appreciation for the complexities of 

the human rights "issue" 
TYPE OF GROUP 
Grade 12 and above 

TIME PEQUIRED 

Open, 

MATERIALS 

(1) Human Rights Directory, 1979 Human Rights 
Internet List of human rights organizations with 
special interest in Latin America, including Am- 
nesty International, USA; Inter-American Com- 
mittee on Human Rights, Organization of Amer- 
ican States: InterAmerican Association for De- 
mocratic Freedom; Inter-American Foundation. 
Latin American Documentation Center; Tucson 
Committee for Human Rights m Latin America 

( 2 ) Country Reports on Human Rights Practices for 
1979. U S Department of State (see Bibliogra- 
phy). 

<3) Conscience and Hnma i Rights An Amnesty In- 
ternational Curriculum (see Bibliography) 
(4i Readings 1,2, 6, 7. IL 12. 13, 14. 15 

HOW TO PROCEED 

This exercise is a mock legislature procedure 

(I) Students read the materials on the Colombian 
Constitution and the state or siege which was es- 
tablished there, and the reasoiiS given for pro- 
claiming the state of siege 

(2^ Organize a mock United States Congressional 
committee or a simulation of your own like it, ad- 
justed to meet the size of your class and time 
available. 

(a) Student volunteers, working in small groups, 
prepare a case for proclaiming; a state of siege 
10 meet the growing pressure of violence and 
crime, as well as a case against the siege and 
as many other positions as may emerge from 
class discussion. 

(b) Students serve as committee members, ques- 
tioning witnesses, and eventually voting to 
recommend a course of action which will re- 
spond to growing violence and crime 

(3) Debrief student participants by ascertaining 
from them what was learned through this exer- 
cise about political process in the US and in Co- 
lombia and the differences both in Constitutions 
and in Human Rights perspectives 

EVALUATION 

As in Step 3 



EXERCISE 34: We the Indian People (of 
Colombia) 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

'1) To understand oppression and what it means to 
Q the Oppressed. 

ERIC 



< 2 1 To plan solutions to oppression in other nations 

TYPE OF GROUP 
Grade 12 and above 

TIME REQUIRED 

One class period plus preparation 

MATERIALS 

(1) Readings 

(2) Reading 9 

HOW TO PROCEED 

( 1 1 Distribute two different badges to two gioiips of 
students 

<2) Treat with deference one group, treat with a 

measured level of intolerance the other group 
<3) Continue until the protests from the class become 

specific and overt 
(4) Discuss how the groups feel about themselves. 

about the other group, about how they have been 

treated 

Discus ; concepts of "ins," "outs." ''scapegoats " 
<5) Introduce articles cited above, with vocabulary 

guide, if needed 
(6) ^s guidance for reading, ask the following ques- 
tions: 

• Who are the Indian people ^ 

• What problems are the Indian people expe- 
riencing'^ 

• What human rights do they /6'6'y deprived oP 
Do all of them feel deprived'^ How would you 
find out about the other Indians and how they 
feel? 

• What group is making the problem the Indians 
are protesting'^ 

• How can we find out more about Indians of Co- 
lombia? of the Americas '* 

(a) Where can we find unbiased information'^ 
<b) Where can wt find biased information 

from the other side'^ other sides*'' 
(O Who can we find who has had first-hand 

experience in Colombia'^ 

< 7) Discuss various solutions to the problems identi- 

fied by the Indianr. 

• How did we handle the symptoms of oppres- 
sion in class'^ (And be sure to discuss the fact 
that \ ^ exercise with the badges only treat- 
ed the symptoms and not the illness discrimi- 
natioii of this kind treats the "accidents" and 
not the "substance" of race relations ) 

• How would you identify "oppression" in the 
United States'^ 

• How do we treat oppression when we find it in 
the United Strtes'^ 

• How can Colombians treat oppression within 
their system''* 

• What are the differ* :es in responding to op- 
pression in the US and Colombia'-* 
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PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE 

"Oppression" is heavily laden with cultural conno- 
tation. What on film seems logical— the Indians as 
the bad guys and the white men as good guys— is 
oppression to the American Indians today. What is 
oppression to one group may not be to another. Per- 
sonal and cultural perspectives are different A 
teacher who does not step very carefully around 
this one. helping the students to understand that 
what IS one person's soup is another person's poi- 
son, will simply be reinforcing preconceptions that 
we are the good guys and they are the bad 

EVALUATION 

Have students write a brief essay on "Oppression " 



EXERCISE 35: Myth and Reality 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

(1) To learn to identify three issues of myth and 
three of reality within human rights as guaran- 
teed by a State (in this case, India). 

(2) To develop pertinent questions from research 
materials to use ir an interview 

TYPE OF GROUP 

Grades 9-12. 
TIME REQUIRED- 

Eight class periods 

MATERIAL?- 

( 1 ) Readings 16 through 33 

(2) Library resources, such as magazines, newspa- 
pers (Assistance of a resource specialist would be 
helpful.) (Assistance of a community resource 
group or person would be helpful. ) 

HOW TO PROCEED 

( 1 ) Divide materials up and distribute to four groups 
representing: 

• Political leaders 

• Business persons 

• Local panchayat (village council) leaders 

• Members of castes 

( 2 ^ Each group will hp divided in turn between those 
who will mtervK and those who will be inter- 
viewed in a role-playing simulation 

(3) Allow 

(a) One class period to explain the procedures 

(b) One class period for organization 

(c) Two class periods for research and reading 

(d) One class period for (1) questionnaire or inter- 
view question-writing or (2) anticipating 
questions from inte*'viewers 

(e) Two class periods of presentation^role play- 
ing 

(f) One class period for evaluation and debrief- 
ing 



(4) Role playing will consist of interviewers (selected 
as you feel best fits the nature and composition of 
the class! questioning the groups cited above. 

• Audio- or videotape the interviews. 

• Students not participating are instructed to 
look for, and write down in notes, any instanc- 
es of '*myth" or "reality*' which surface in the 
interview. 

(5) Debriefing consists ^f evaluating the exercise as 
a whole, getting feeuback for improving it for fu- 
ture applications. 

(6) Evaluation 

PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE 

Students who try to figure the angles may destroy 
this house of cards before it has been assembled 

EVALUATION: 

Write a comparative essay on three myths and 
three realities of human rights in Tndia. Students 
may be encouraged to state their opinions or judg- 
ments as they perceive them. The teacher should, 
however, answer these statements in relation to 
the resource materials without judgment of 
whether the students' opinions are right or wrong. 

EXTENSIONS: 

Apply to another culture, another historical era. 



EXERCISE 36: Bonded Labor and Human 
Rights 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

(1) To understand why many persons are willing to 
accept and justify violations of the laws v^hich are 
meant to ensure human rights. 

(2) To learn to express perceptions of human rights 
which are based upon judgment rather than pre- 
judgment. 

TYPE OF GROUP 
Grade 9 

TIME REQUIRED 

Th'^pe clasb periods plus home assignments. 

MATERIALS- 

Readings 16 through 33, but especially Reading 16 
(Constiti'tion) and Reading 21 A or B (depending 
upon reading level of cla^s) 

HO V TO PROCEED 
(1) Day 1: Motivation 

a) Hold a class discussion on 

(1) Whohasajob'^ 

(2) Describe wages, working cordiiionc, 
benefits of job-holders yci know 

(3) What rightr, does one bav: as an em- 
ployv^e'^ 

' 4 ) What resnon3ibil:t:es does f ne I'.a^ e as an 
cmplvoyee'^ 
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(b) Handout article and read it aloud A vocabu- 
lary sheet with the following words would be 
helpful' 

insolence serfdom 
political defiance 

activist imminent 
cohorts usurious 
mute brothels 
pauperization rehabilitate 
tribals (In India, groups of unassimilated 
landless societies, many of which are itin- 
erant, some of which live in and off the 
forests. In the Constitution, these are la- 
belled "Scheduled Tribes/') 
1 2) Day 2: Present the following three statements 
about India in the year 2000 AD; small groups 
are to evaluate the possibilities of each happen- 
ing, giving supporting evidence* 
lai In the year 2000 Arumugam has a twenty- 
acre farm and is sending one son to a univer- 
sity, 

( b) In the year 2000 Arumagam's three sons are 
paying off their father's debt, 

(c) India has a Harijan Prime Minister 
Each student is to write as homework 

(d) Write your own scenario for the year 2000, 
using the article you've read 

(3) Day 3: Small groups report on their evaluations 
of the Year 2000 scenarios, discussing and col- 
lecting responses to the four scenarios. Reference 
must be made to the Constitution of India 
EVALUATION: 

Rate group responses to tasks assigned Read and 
grade papers on scenario 4. 

EXTENSlOri ACTIVITIES 

( 1 ) Use this type of exercise with other violations c f 
human rights in other countries. 

( 2 ) The land-labor issue may be used for comparisons 
with China and Latin America 



EXERCISE 37: Religion and Human Riahts 
intiieUSSR 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

(1) To understand the differences between the the- 
ory and practice of human rights in the Soviet 
Union with reepect to religious freedom, 

(2) To create an awareness and concern for the de- 
nial of human rights to anyone in any nation 

(3) To encourage active application of these new un- 
derstandings in daily life 

TYPE OF GROUP 
Grade 12 and above 

TIME REQUIRED: 

One class period. 
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MATERIALS 

(11 Readinp59(especially Art, 11,68,69,70 78, Also 
Readings 73 through 77, and the periodical, The 
/?ect?rt/ published by B'nai B'rith (See Bibliogra- 
phies) 

(2) U,S, Constitution (Bill of Rights) 

1 3 ) A, Rusinek, Like a Song, Like a Dream 

HOW TO PROCEED: 

( 1 ) Have students write a definition of "treason " 

(2) Have students read the references in the Soviet 
and American Constitutions to "treason " Com- 
pare Article 52 of the Soviet Constitution with 
the First Amendment to the US Constitution, 

(3) h 'e students read a dissident's statement from 
the Soviet Union. 

(4) )iscuss the dissident's statement in the context 
of "treason *' \3k: 

(a) What IS your experience with religion, reli- 
gious instruction and education? Has there 
been any limit on your practice of your reli- 
gious beliefs, rituals? 

(b) Given your own religious beliefs and prac- 
tices, how do you believe you would fare in 
the Soviet Union, given the context you have 
already learned*^ 

(5) Following this discussion, students should be as- 
signed an overnight paper on one of the following 
options: 

( a ) Why professi ng ath eism is the best course for 
a Soviet citizen to follow, 

(b) Why practising religion in secret is the best 
course for a Soviet citizen, 

(c) Why professing religion at the price of being 
called a dissident is the best course for a So- 
viet citizen, 

PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE 

Some students may lose objectivity and become 
crusaders before they have sufficient knowledge or 
experience to know fully what they are doing. 
W^hile crusading for human rights is itself a right, 
the wise and educated person knows the subject 
first. 

EVALUATION 

Step 4 above may be used for evaluation 
A report, one or two months after this strategy has 
been used, may be used to assess the active role 
which students have or have not assumed. See also 
Exercise 26, Human Rights in the School 

EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 

(1) Study the Church of Scientology controversy in 
1978-79 

(2) Study the local and state moves to limit the 
*'Moonies" — the Unification Church of the Rev 
Sun YongMoon 

(3) Study West Virginia versus hoirnettx 

(4) Study the internment of Japanese-Americans 
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during World War II 

(5) Study the famous "Monkey Trial" in Tennessee 

(6) Study the issue of abortion in the United States 

(7) Study the issue of school prayer in the United 
States 



EXERCISE 38: The US and the USSR: 
Rights and Freedom'^ 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

(1) To actively invlov? students in analysis of pri- 
mary and secondary materials. 

(2) To compare the status of human rights in the US 
and the USSR. 

(3) To gain a deeper understanding of the .strengths 
and weaknesses of each system 

TYPE OF GROUP: 
Grades 10-12. 

TIME REQUIRED: 

Two or three class periods. 

MATERIALS: 

( 1 ) Readings 59 through 90. 

(2) Research materials in school or public library. 

HOW TO PROCEED: 

(1) Give students copies of: 

(a) Soviet Constitution (or excerpts concerning 
political freedoms, and the social and eco- 
nomic security provisions). 

(b) Excerpts from Leonid Brezhnev's article crit- 
ical of Western concepts of rights. 

(c) Short articles and letters from Soviet Life 
magazine. 

(2) Ask students to forget for a moment anything 
they might know about the Soviet Union and 
write a paragraph about what it would be like to 
live there according to these inateria/s:What are 
individual's rights? What benefits do people en- 
joy? 

(3) Discuss student writings: 

(a) What Americau problems would these Soviet 
documents lead you to believe were cured? 

(b) What human rights do they have which we in 
A*nerica do not? 

(4) Give students: 

(a) Excerpts from current articles about Soviet 
dissenters or your own capsule profiles of 
some Soviet dissenters 

(b) Anecdotes, jokes from the Handbook. 

(c) Brezhnev statement on the dictatorship of 
\e Communist Party in this Hanubook, 

• J 5 il/creipts from the Soviet criminal code, espe- 

Jly the definition of "treason," 
(e) Articles referring to housing, 
(t) Trial records. 

You can have students write a line or so about 
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what each says about Soviet life or discuss this 
topic with them informally. 

(5) Discussion: 

(a) How IS the view gained from these materials 
different from your expectations as an Amer- 
ican? 

(b) How would the Soviet political system ap- 
pear to be different from our own? 

(c) How would the Soviet economic system ap- 
pear to be different from our own? 

(6) With the class, go back over the original mate- 
rials. How can students explain the differences 
between what is in the first set of articles and 
what is in the second set? 

(7) Conduct a general discussion of which system — 
US or USSR — offers more freedom, or more se- 
curity. 



EXERCISE 39: Women's Rights in the So- 
viet Union 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

(1 ) To learn what rights women enjoy in the Soviet 
Union under the Constitution. 

(2) To learn what effective rights may be practiced 
by women in Soviet society, 

(3) To learn how to use library resources for re- 
search. 

(4) To learn how to organize a debate. 

TYPE OF GROUP- 
Grades 10-12 

TIME REQUIRED 
Five days 

MATERIALS 

ID Readings59, 82, 83,84 
(2) Library resources 
HOW TO PROCEED: 

' 1 ) Students should read the Soviet Constitution and 
the articles cited above. List the specific changes 
on the status o^ women's rights and conditions in 
Soviet society against either 
< a ) status of women i n Russi a before 1 9 ! 7 

(b) status of women in selected Western Euro- 
pean nations 

(c) status of wome ^ m USA in 1917 and 1980 

( 2 ) Assign a student moderator for a debate 

(3) Arrange for a debate in the following sequence 

( a > Lead students through a lesson on how to use 
library reference resources. 

(b) With student participation, select a debate 
topic on women's rights, such as Resolved: 
Women in the Soviet Union are Unliberated 
Soviet Women Enjoy More Rights than Wo- 
men in 

Soviet Women Do Not Need to be Liberated 

IDG 
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(c) Break the class into two debate groups, one 
audience group. Debate groups limited to 5 
students each side 

(d) Hold the debate, with audience group voting 
on two issues: 

( 1 ) Which side presented its case the most ef- 
fectively (use American Forensic Assn 
rules, if desired) 
i2) Which case is the most valid, irrespective 
of the arguments. 
(4) Audience group will prepare a letter to the editor 
of Pravdasind to the Ne\^' York Timesor west Eu- 
ropean paper, either proving that Women's 
Rights in USSR ai e superior to those in the US or 
a western European nation, or condemning them 
as inferior (This part of the Stratrgy may be used 
for the entire class, but it does offer an assign- 
ment for those who are not participating in the 
debate) 
PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE 

Inadequate library resources to substantiate the 
debate group research, 

EVALUATION: 

Evaluation of the debate provided by audience 

group. Evaluation of letters to the editor similar to 

grading written work on other topics 
EXTENSION ACTIVITIES- 

Read Hedrick Smith, The Russians. 



EXERCISE 40: Evaluating Soviet Human 
Rights 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

( 1) To learn critical reading skills with reference to 
original source documents. 

(2) To be able to relate the ideals of a national consti- 
tution (the USSR) to the practice of human rights 
in that nation 

TYPE OF GROUP 
Grades 10-12. 

TIME REQUIRED 

3-4 class periods 

MATERIALS 

Readings 59, 62,69, 86 

HOW TO PROCEED: 

(1) Provide students with the Soviet Constitutio 
and relevant portions of the Soviet criminal code 

(2) Have students read these and list those provi- 
sions which deal with human rights This is an 
individual activity 

(3) Provide students with Reading 69 and 86 Break 
into smi'ller groups to discuss. 

(a) With respect to Reading 69, identify the rea- 
sons why prisoners were arrested. 



lb) With respect to Reading 86, give examples of 
the problems faced by a Soviet citizen in read- 
ing a foreign newspaper 
(4; Return to class unit and evaluate through clasn 
discussion the degree to which the ideals of the 
Soviet Constitution are applied in everyday life 
in the USSR 
EVALUATION 

Observation of discussion in step 4; self-reporting 
by students. 

EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 

Prepare students by ,study of structure and func- 
tion of Soviet government 



EXERCISE 41 : Banned in Moscow 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

(1) To illustrate perceptions of human rights 
through studying list of banned books 

(2) To learn to see perspective, bias, slant, opinion in 
books; learn how that perspective or bias may be 
peen as good or bad according to the political or 
cultural context in which it is read. 

(3) To compare hypotheses with "officiar' explana- 
tions for book banning 

TYPE OF GROUP 

Grades 9-12 

TIME REQUIRED 

Two class periods 

MATERIALS 

(1) Reading 65. 

(2) Readers Guide to Periodica/ Literature ihbrairy) 
i3) Review of Reviews or Book Review Digest (li- 
brary). 

HOW TO PROCEED 

1 1 ) Each student selects a title from the list of 
banned books 

(2) Each student conducts his or her own research by 
finding a copy of the book in the library or 
through loan, looking up possible American re- 
views through Readers Guide or the Book Re- 
view collections 

( 3 ) A synopsis of the book s contents and perspective 
should be prepared as a book report 

( 4 ) Book report should be delivered orally 

(5i In small groups, the student should categorize 
the books into suhjcct-matter arenas 

(6) Each group should evolve an hypothesis for why 
the books in question should have been banned. 

(7l Hypotheses of each group should be compared 
with published repoits of why the book was 
banned (if such reports are available) or by refer- 
ence to an informant in the local community who 
has first-hind familiarity with the issue 
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(8) Class as a whole discusses how book-banning re- 
flects a perspective on human rights and their 
meaning in that nation. Comparison should be 
made with the United States and recent le^al 
cases with reference to the publication of CIA 
agents names or the ''secrets" of the hydrogen 
bomb. 

PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE 

It may not be possible to find in library resources 
articles which reflect the official reasons for the 
banning. In this case, the hypothesis may be tested 
against an informant's jadgmenl or recollecnon of 
the event, or against the context which has been 
ascertained by more general research 

EVALUATION: 

Self-reporting; observation of class discussion, 
small group work. 



EXERCISE 42: Mapping/Charting— "How I 
'Read' the New York Times in Moscow" 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES: 

To create and digest a graphic representation of 
the steps and stages involved for a Soviet computer 
technologist in trying to secure access and permis- 
sion to read an article published in the Western 
press {New York Times )• 

TYPE OF GROUP 
Grades 9-12. 

TIME REQUIRED 

Preparation plus 15 minutes in class 



MATERIALS: 

(1) Reading 86 

(2) Blank sheet of paper 

HOW TO PROCEED 

(1) As a home assignment, have the students read 
the article and then make a map or chart illus- 
trating the steps and obstacles involved in trying 
to secure the article on calculators (a sample 
chart follows here for teacher use). 

(2) Encourage students to think of similar difficul- 
ties they may have encountered in trying to lo- 
cate sources in the library. How do these diffi- 
culites compare with Gorlov's? 

Questions: 

(a) Why is Gorlov refused access at the Lenin Li- 
brary Circulation Desk? 

(b) What are the objections and/or excuses of- 
fered by each of the following individuals? 

(1) Chief Assistant at Circulation Desk. 

(2) Gusakov (Director of the Institnte where 
Gorlov worl'sed). 

(3) Kostromri (Head, Special Section of Par- 
ty Bureau). 

(4) SlepiikLin (Secr€ta^3^ Party Bureau). 

(5) Panfilova (Substitute for vacationing 
Slepukhin). 

Why do they offer these excuses or objec- 
tions? What is the predominant attitude por- 
trayed here towards 

• American technological achievements? 

• the American press? 

• the American economic system? 



8 

Kostromin 
Head, Special Section, 
Party Bureau 




Chief Assistant, 
Li' rary 



5. 



Circulation 
Desk 



1. 



Gusakov, 
Director, 
Institute. 



12. 
Panfilova 
(Slepukhin on vacation) 

9 & 11 & 13 

> Slepukhin 
Secretary, Party Bureau 




Science Reading 
Room£, 
Lenin Central Library 



4 & 10 
Periodicals Department 
(to get title of article) 



Chief Specialist 
Summer 3 
GORLOV 
Moscow Central 
Scientific Research 
Project Institute 
Automated Systems Construction 



Read article in Soviet publication. 
Science and Life, on use of pocket 
calculators in engineering, article re- 
ferred to New York Times description. 



<• ■ • START HERE 
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EXERCISE 43: Student-Produced U.S.S.R. 
Internal Passport 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES. 

(1) To understand the significance of an internal 
passport system. 

( 2) To think about oneself, one's life and one's origins 
from the point of view of the government 

TYPE OF GROUP 

Individual students or entire class, grades 5-12 

TIME REQUIRED 

Preparation plus one half-hour OR no preparation 
but one class period spent m filling out passport 
and discussing implications of exercise. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

( 1 ) For teacher and student background reading, 
(a) Greneral Introduction ' Internal Passport 

below 
(b» Reading 71 

(2) For assembly of Internal Passport (for making 
one facsimile per student) 

(a) Dark grey (almost black) construct, on paper 
for covei — 1 sheet. 

<b) Photocopies of the facsimile page? which fol- 
low exercise For gi eater authenticity, stu- 
dents might treat paper with pale green wa- 
ter colors and allow to dry before using. The 
desired result is official -looking, unrepro- 
ducible-iype paper such as that on paper 
nioney and the inside of U S. passports 

(c) Blue ball point pen. 

(d) Stapler or needle and thread for assembling 
passport. 

(3) Assemble, as time and interest permit 
HOW TO PFiOCEED 

( 1 ) Introduce your students to the phenomenon of an 
internal passport, using the materials presented 
in this Handbook (listed under MATERIALS) 
The exercise assumes the students already have 
some familiarity with the Soviet Union, although 
this IS not essential . In fact, the Passport Exercise 
may be used as an introduction to any centralized 
government Have the students read the articles 
mentioned above, as well as the information pro- 
vided on how to register for your passport and 
how to fill it out This should be a home assign- 
ment, if possible. Each of the points needing clari- 
fication is marked with an asterisk. 

(2) Ask the students to read the instructions and fill 
out the passport pages at home. At the next class 
meeting, go through the steps involved in filling 
out the passport and registering for it Discussion 
should naturally revolve around some of the fol- 
lowing questions 



Page 1: 

5 Nationality How do you feel about declar- 
ing >our own ethnic identity for your gov- 
ernment? Why do you think the Soviet govern- 
ment cares about the "nationality" of its citi- 
zens? Can you see any benefits to being one na- 
tionahty or another, within the Soviet con- 
text*^ Why IS *'Jew" listed as a nationality*^ 

6 Social Orig-ms: The Soviet Union claims to 
be a classless society. Why do you think it re- 
quires citizens to list social origins? Do you 
think TTie origins are better than others? If 
so, which*^ During the first half of the Soviet 
regime, there was another category here No- 
bilit\ Wh> IS this no longer listed as a choice? 
What would have been the official attitude to- 
wards people listed as ' From the Nobility ' in 
their passports,^ How can such distinctions as 
Nationalit\ agfiSocial Origms be used to pro- 
tect or \ iolat#^Wwnan rights'^ 

Page 2 

3 Certificate of return from abroad. Why must 
Soviet citizens surrender their internal pass- 
ports when applying to go abroad*^ 

4 Release Certificate from Place of Detention: 
Why would having your passport taken from 
you in prison or a forced labor camp constitute 
punishment*^ 

Pages 5, 6 & 8 

Permanent and Temporary Residence Per- 
mits' Do you think these regulations are al- 
ways possible to enforce*^ What would you do if 
you went to visit a friend for a v;eek? How 
could this sort of policy affect the behavior and 
movement of people engaged in non-approved 
activities'^ How does this statute help the state 
keep track of its citizens'^ How can the state 
use the residence permit as an instrument of 
control and even punishment*^ 
Do we in the U S have anything resemb^^ng an 
internal passport ^ What documents do American 
adults regularly :arry with them "^Compare these 
to the Soviet mte^nal passport 

PROBLEMS TO ANTICIPATE 

Students may simply fill in blanks and think no 
further. 

RXTENSION ACTIVITIES 

Ask the students to interview their parents and fill 
out another set of forms 

INTERNAL PASSPORT-U S S R 

In many countries of the world, including the 
USSR, citizens are required to carry with them a 
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personal identity card or passport for use within the 
country. This document serves as their official identi- 
fication for every thing from working papers to hotel 
registration to transportation passes The Soviet 
Union's version of such an identity card is called an 
"internal passport/* and it contains, in miniature, an 
overview of a citizen s life ^rom ape 16. Internal pass- 
ports are not a new phenomenon for Russians, since 
they were a feature of Tsarist times as well In fact, 
one of the promises made by the Bolshevilva after the 
October Revolution was the abolition of the internal 
passport. Although the practice was revived and 
reintroduced in 1932 and remains in effect up to to- 
day, there is no official (/>., published in the 
U.S,S.R.) description of the contents of an internal 
passport By the way, it is called an ''iniernar' pass- 
port only for non-Soviet audierces; Soviets refer to it 
simply as a passport. We have managed to recon- 
struct the detailed description of an internal passport 
given here from the memory of several recent Soviet 
emigres. The documents are not permitted to be 
taken out of the US.S,R,, with the result that we 
have had to rely on memory alone 

IF YOU WERE A 16- YEAR-OLD SOVIET CITIZEN, 
YOU WOULD REGISTER FOR YOUR FIRST 
PASSPORT THIS IS HOW IT'S DONE 

Step 1: Go to the Passport Bureau of your local Hous- 
ing Office. (Every city is divided into housing 
regions, and each of these has Housing Of- 
fice, ) Officials there will confirm that you live 
at so-and-so address by looking at their hous- 
ing registration lists, and will give you the 
necessary forms and residence certification 
to pursue your passport registration If you 
live on a collective farm, you go to the adi.nn- 
istrat^ve office of the farm for these forms 
Step 2* Fill out the forms which you have been given 
at the Housing Office These contain the in- 
^Ofination which will appear in your official 
passport, and they will be checked carefully 
by the person who eventually issues it to you 
Step 3: Take the completed forms to the Passport 
Registration Bureau of your local Police Sta- 
tion, Wait in line from several hours to sever- 
al days. Eventually, you will be seen by an of- 
ficial, who will begin filling in your passport, 
taking the information from the forms you 
brought with you, but often asking you the 
questions again anyway, in order to verify 
the accuracy of your answer:. 
Step 4: While you wait, the Passport Official takes 
your new passport and accompanying photo- 
graph to the Chief of his division, who will af- 
fix the photograph with an official s'^^al and 
sign where appropriate. The passport \s then 
returned to you, with congratulations. Get- 
ting your own passport is viewed as one of the 
landmarks o'' adulthood 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION AND INSTRUC- 
TIONS FOR FILLING OUT YOUR INTERNAL 
PASSPORT 

Page 1 

1 Birthdate Russians list the day first, then the 
month and year 

3 Pa tron vw ic iSon or Daughter of 

= Feather's name) As anyone knows who has 
ever tried read a Russian novel, Russian 
names can be confusing Part of the confusion 
stems from the fact that Russians use a sort of 
middle name arrangement unfamiliar to pres- 
ent-day English speakers, but not really as for- 
eign as It seems at first glance, Russians have 
first names, (given names) and last names more 
or less as we do, although women's surnames 
often sport a final *'a" where the male counter- 
part does not For example, Leo Tolstoy *s her- 
oine Anna Karenina (from the novel by the 
same name ) is married to a Mr Alexei Karenin 
The patronymic is a middle name which indi- 
cates your father s name If your name is Peter, 
and your father's name Paul, you would be re- 
ferred to in Russian as *Teter Paulson, ' i.e , 
'Teter, Son of Paul " Similarly, if you are Mary, 
and your father's name is Andrew, you would be 
called *'Mary, Daughter of Andrew '' The Rus- 
sian language has a special way )f forming 
these patronymics, of course, and they are not as 
clumsy as they seem here in the description 
Anyway, it's the father's name that counts 
Those of us with surnames like Johnson, Ste- 
venson, Peterson, MacHenry, MacAndrew, etc , 
Dear traces of the fact that English had a system 
of patronymics once, ^oo. 

5. Nationality: This is known familiarly and in- 
famously as the "Fifth Point," and is extremely 
important. It is not citizenship which is in ques- 
tion here, but ethnic background. Soviet citi- 
zens are of many ethnic groups, and this is the 
place where background is listed. Possible en- 
tries by Soviets are: Russian, Georgian, Ukran- 
lan, Armenian, Uzbek, Belo-Russian, Tartar, 
Iddzhik, Jew (!), Kazakh, Lithuanian, Kirghiz, 
Latvian, Azerbaizhani, Estonian, etc. 

If a citizen is of mixed parentage, he or she has 
the right to choose between the two nationali- 
ties only once in a lifetime, at age 16 when the 
first passport is issued. 

6. Social Origins.'TYns refers to your parents' occu- 
pations and, therefore, their class status. 
Choose one of the three following descriptions, 
and write it on the appropriate line: 

1) Blue-collar workers (Laborers) 

2) White-collar workers (Managers, office 
workers and professional workers) 

3) Peasantry (farmers) 

2 i) 
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Page 2. 

1. Previous passport: Passports are issued at age 
16, then must be exchanged and reissued 5 
years later, at age 21. After that, they are 
reissued at age 31, 41, and 55. After age 55, the 
passport is called a "termless," or permanent 
one, and is retained until death. 

3. Certificate of return Avm abroad:W:\en Soviets 
travel abroad, they must surrender their inter- 
nal passport in order to get an e.iternal one. Up- 
on return, they must submit the re-entry visa 
and external passport in order to reclaim the in- 
ternal passport. 

4. Release Certificate from Place of Detention:So' 
viet citizens who have been imprisoned, sent to 
forced labor camps or internal exile have their 
internal passports confiscated as part of their 
punishment. Upon release, they may register 
for a new passport, but must bring a release cer- 
tificate as evidence of completion of the term. If 
a citizen has this point checked in the passport, 
any future employer will be wary of him or her, 
and will usually contact the Security Police 
(KGB ) for details as to the person's behavior and 
reliability. 

Military Obligation 

Compulsory registration for military service is re- 
quired c^young men as soon as they reach the age 
of 17. The registration is carried out at regional 
draft centers. Active military service ranges from 
1 year (for those with higher education) to 3 years. 
Length of tour of duty depends upon the branch of 
the armed services involved. After discharge, men 
enter the reserves until age 40-65, depending upon 
rank. Women enter the armed forces in the USSR 
on a voluntary h'^sis. 

Page 3. 

Children 

Children are listed in their parents' passports un- 
til they reach the age of 16 and are entitled to their 



own passports. Russians normally have 1 or 2 
children, while families from Soviet Central Asian 
republics tend \^ be much larger 

Marital Status 

Most Soviets get married in so-called "Wedding 
Palaces," which are municipal buildings devoted 
exclusively to this purpose. A short civil ceremony 
by a special marr ^e official, who urges the couple 
to maintain a marital relationship in ke^ ping with 
the ideals of Soviet citizenship, and to raise their 
children in the spirit of Marxism-Leninism. A re- 
corded version of the Wedding March from Lohen- 
grin is played, the official p^'onounces them man 
and wife, and family and friends applaud. In an ad- 
joining room, champagne may be served. Usually, 
friends and family accompany bride and groom to a 
festive wedding dinner, held either at home or in a 
local restaurant. There is much eating, drinking, 
and shouting by the guests of the traditional ex- 
pression, "it's bitter!" (referring to the wine), at 
which the newly weds are required to kiss, in order 
to sweeten the wine and the proceedings. Divorce 
is frequent in the U.S.S.R., and is obtainable from 
the civil authorities, too. 

Pages 5, 6 and, especially, 8. 

Permanent Residence Permit (pro-pees-ka) and 
Temporary Residence Permits 
See the articles "You Can't Live There!" for the full 
implications of this practice. This is how Andrei 
Sakhrov was forced to move from Moscow to the 
town of Gorky in January, 1980; his Moscow Resi- 
dence Permit was revoked. See also the last page of 
the internal passport, containing excerpts from 
the Residence Registration Statute about the con- 
sequences of violating these regulations. 

Page 7. 

Employment. 

Changing jobs, like changing place of residence in 
the Soviet Union, is done much less frequently 
than in the U S 
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PASSPORT 

1. Born on 

Day Month Year 



First name 
4. Passport issued 

in 

* 5. Nationality 

* 6. Social origins _ 

Affix photo 
here 

No. 675442 

2 

Passport issued on the basis of the following docu- 
ment(s). Check those that apply. 

* 1. Previous passport ( ) 
2. Birth certificate ( ) 

* 3. Certificate of return from abroad ( ) 

* 4. Release Certificate from Place of Detention 

( ) 



MILITARY OBLIGATION 

Period of Ser/ice / / ~ / / 

Place of Service 

Date of Discharge 



2. Last name 
* 3. 



Patronymic 



Day Month Year 



CHILDREN 

Name 

Birthdate 

Day Month Year 

Place of Residence 



Name 

Birthdate 

Day Month Year 

Place of Residence 



Name 

Birthdate 

Day Month Year 

Place of Residence 

4 

* MARITAL STA TUS 
Marriage performed on 

Day Month Year 

at the 

(enter location) 

* Wedding Palace 

by 

(Signature of presiding official) 

Marriage dissolved on 

Day Month Ye£*r 

at the following location 



Witnessed by 
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^PERMANENT RESIDENCE PERMIT 

The bearer of this passport is permanently regis- 
tered at the following address. 



City 



Street Address and Number 



The bearer of this passport has been de-regis- 
tered from the above address as of 



Day Month Year 

and re-registered at the following new address: 

City 

Street Address and Number 



EMPLOYMENT 

The bearer was hired by the following enterprise 
(enter name and location) 



on 



Day Month Year 
in the capacity of (occupation/trade) 



Signature of Personnel Officer 



The bearer was dismissed from the above posi- 
tion on the following date: 



Day 



Month 



Year 



TEMPORARY RESIDENCE PERMITS 



Signature of Personnel Officer 

*(blank page follows for other job changes.) 

8 

*EXCt:RPTS FROM RESIDENCE REGISTRA- 
TION STATUTE. 

1) Residence anywhere within the USSR for 
more than 48 hours without a Residence Per- 
mit is not permitted. 

2) Up to two (2) warnings may be issued in the 
event of non-compliance with this regula- 
tion. 

3) A third violation brings criminal charges. 
The citizen is then liable to prosecution and 
sentence of 1-3 years imprisonment for viola- 
tion of passport regulation. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
Evaluation 



Clearly this chapter is not a textbook on instruc- 
tional evaluation By concerning ourselves with the 
peculiar attributes of evaluating a program in Hu- 
man Rights and Citizenship, however, we may be 
breaking fresh ground for the user Human rights, as 
a topic for learning, presents a host of problems for 
the wouH-be evaluator and for the classroom 
teacher 

This Handbook began with the formulation of 
learning objectives Note that these were called 
"learning objectives," not '^instructional objectives " 
This was done on purpose, and that purpose should be 
recalled here. 

The subject of human rights is so elusive, so much 
like quicksilver, that we can only focus on the learn- 
ing, not on the instruction The objectives, we hope, 
were formulated not by those outside the classroom, 
but by the individual teacher and the class. These 
will be abandoned and new ones evolved each time 
the subject of human rights is taught Obviously, as 
the teacher gains experience, a pattern is bound to 
rmerge, but emphasis should nevertheless still be 
placed upon formulating learning objectives as an in- 
itial class experience. Otherwise, the definition of hu- 
man rights and how human rights will be studied 
comparativel)^ will be so culture-bound as to make ef- 
fective learning unlikely. 

Second, the process of attaining those objectives 
varies with the class and with its objectives While 
this Handbook has, offered some strategies and exer- 
cises, some illustrative materials and case studies, 
the way in which these are used will be unique to 
each classroom and will change each time the subject 
of human rights s approached. This procedure can 
generate a good bit of uncertainty and insecurit> for 
teachers who have learned that most school subjects 
are easily defined, the facts well-dehneated and the 
learning easily measured by either criterion-refer- 
enced tests (what has been learned against pre set 
criteria) or normative tests (students measured 
against another group or a national sample). 

Third, those objectives involve a heavy dose of af 
fective learning, the sharpening of underpracticed 
skills and perhaps even a change in behavior The 
very difficulty of defining human rights has proven 
in our experience to be one of the niost important and 
enduring learnings. Uncovering the basic fact that 



human vights involve culturally-derived values and 
attitudes, as well as behavior toward others, will 
have an unexpected consequence Instead of reveal- 
ing human rights as a crystalline concept open to cog- 
nitive learning, it will be seen as an elusive, paradox- 
ical and infinitely complex set of interrelated issues, 
demanding both intuition and inductive thinking in 
addition to the more expected learning skills. Com- 
ing up with an evaluation that will satisfy the princi- 
pal , superintendent or school board is going to be im- 
probable if the evaluation is structured according to 
normal American educational practice ii iinough 
leaders in the growing field of evaluation, rooting 
their concepts and procedures in social science meth- 
odologies, are moving quickly ahead of actual in- 
schooi practice). Human rights, in short, won't be eas- 
ily tested, nor a program in human rights education 
easily evaluated. 

So in this cnapter we concentrate on the elusive 
qualities and how they may possibly be captured in a 
way that measures outcome against objectives. 

The outcomes we may expect fall into four catego- 
ries 

1 Learning about human rights in other na- 
tion.<;- facts, figures, illustration, A vehicle, we hope, 
for more penetratuig and enduring learnings, this 
learning is at a lower cognitive level For each of the 
five nations in this Handbook, learning some basic 
facts and even some basic cultural phenomena would 
represent a satisfactory outcome. 

2 Sharpening critical thinking skills The ca- 
nacity to observe and interpret another culture with 
enough sensitivity to avoid the cultural baggage 
brought to the inquiry by the student To use an earli- 
er nrage, we may call it the skill to crawl inside 
another culture and see it on its own terms without 
prejudgment. This is a skill, and it belongs among the 
higher cognitive, critical thinking skills. The usual 
definition of critical thinking skills is fundamentally 
a western cultural conception, and therefore in fact 
even the definition imposes upon cultures under 
study certain subtle prejudgments which may be un- 
fair or insensitive to the subject studied. Knowing 
that a culture under study is not the same as the cul- 
ture itself IS a skill of no small value It is here, too, 
that making cross-cultural comparisons between the 
five nations is called for. 
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3 NeH' attitude^' toward human rights Stud\ 
must be divorced from the value system from which 
the student comes Human rights practiced m the 
five nations and expressed in the international in- 
struments are influenced th"' political, historical 
and cultural context? from which they eu^f^rged It is 
very hard to understand that human rigi.ts are 
values which are influenced by one'o own cultural 
values Some rtudents, for instance, come to the 
study of human rights with the preconviction that 
the Bill cTRights of the United States is immutable, a 
self-contained truth that the rest of the world is inev- 
itably bound to >. cognize as the best Such an atti- 
tude may make the student insensitive to the some- 
what different assertion of human rights in other na- 
tions which citizens there think are equally the best 
Egocentrism and ethnocentrism touch the cognitive, 
but are fundamentally affective in quality 

4. New behaviors m respecting and reacting to 
the rights of other individuals, groups, cultures and 
nations, and to procedures for protecting those rights, 
new behavior related to learning about other cul» 
tures. other peoples 

The first of these four is so well-known and the pro- 
cesses for constructing evaluation instruments so fa- 
miliar that it needs no special attention here, with 
the exception of a single point. The teacher whose 
evaluation of human rights learning is restricted to 
the purely factual or even to covering concepts of hu- 
man rights aoes a disservice to the student and does 
not help to evince an understanding of human rights 
When this Project asked 100 adult professional edu- 
cators to define human rights, the task proved almost 
beyond the capacitv of the group Individuals differed 
widely over what they meant by human rights, even 
though all but five were Americans, and almost all 
were commi.^P'^ to the western liberal democratic 
system Individual predispositions and membership 
in advocacy „roups made it not just difficult but al- 
most impossible to arrive at a consensus on human 
rights Thus the classroom teacher should b^ 
guard not to impose a definition or to assume that the 
class IS already in agreement on a definition Evalua- 
tion of cognitive learning in haman rights Wiil yield 
mainly a confirmation of preconceptions if a defini- 
tion of a hard sort is subsumed from the start So, by 
all means, if you wish, test the ^acts about our five na- 
tions and about human rights in them thatyou think 
are important, but put some real attention toward 
evaluating the other three outcomes as A^ell 

A number of skills have been needed to meet in- 
tended learning objectives, if your pattern followed 
ours. Here are some of them: 

• Bibliographic sViU. finding additional resourc 
es for learning, classifying them. 

• Reading skill, ro'^ding and understanding origi- 
nal source materials. 



• ()bser\ationai skill perceiving as much as poj-- 
Mble without seeing what isn't there 

c Skill in recognizing a prejudice, stereotype, pre- 
cnncpptinp in oneself 

• Deduction following from the general to the 
particular in a logical fashion 

• AnalNsis sorting out fact>, classifying and cat- 
egorizing 

• Synthesis bringing it all together into an inter- 
pretive whole 

We would add to this something which does not re- 
ceive the attention it deserves in this comniittee- 
dominaied American cuUure the skill of working 
and learning effectively in a group The point has 
been made that a group establishes its own little cul- 
ture which governs the behavior and thus the learn- 
ing of Its meinbei s The study of human rights or oth- 
er culturally-influenced topics may yield most effec- 
tive resuits if it IS conducted in a group process In 
working as a group, an operating understanding of 
rights and responsibilities may emerge, together 
with a structure which permits the protect ion and en- 
forcement of rights Group process requires skills in 
handling interpersonal relationships in an operating 
context, making thor e interpersonal skills in effect 
learnii.„ skills. Without attempting to be heretical, 
we w^ould seriously advance the argument that intui- 
tion IS a more comi /n method of learning than most 
educators would like to believe The random quality 
of intuition may more nearly match the random qual- 
ity of all existence than the intensely logical learning 
processes we would like to think prevail. Intuition is 
rare\v rewarded in our system In a subject as ab- 
stract and yet as concrete as human rights, we might 
well enrourge it a bit more Theie is no need to fear 
that it V ould run out of control, real constraints exist 
in the \ ')up context on unfounded intuition with all 
the give . nd take that implies Let the group dynam- 
ics both encourage and limit intuition, rather than 
attempt to prohibit it 

It is necessary to emphasize again in this context 
that any student comes to tf e study of human rights 
with a well-developed set of con^'eptions, even a child 
in elementaiy grades. This is normal and natural, a 
simple fact of life. Any culture, our own included, 
evolves socialization and educational procedures for 
inculcating in its young the controlling values of that 
culture. The problem, of course, arises when a person 
looks at the values of another culture. The cultural 
values already instilled are so thoroughly a part of 
the person's personality, so thoroughly sublimated, 
that it is extremely difficult to prevent them rom 
controlling the observation. Thus, for an American 
student to evaluate human rights practices and 
procedures in other nations without distorting the 
evaluation requires the conscious identification of 
his or her own values and c '1 withholding ofjudg- 
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mant until the observation and evaluation has been 
completed and comparison and interpretation under- 
taken. 

Here again* process in rudes. The skills needed for 
separating oneself and one's cultural attitudes and 
values from the study of another culture are extreme- 
ly difficult to isolate. In fact, we know of no single 
technique which will isolate them for evaluation by a 
teacher or program director. They are measurable for 
cultural learning, and for human rights learning in 
particular, only insofar Ps they are to be sesn in pro- 
cess. The process, both indiv idual and group, tlirough 
which the students learn about human rights is not 
independent of the learning and so cannot be separat- 
ed out in any evaluation, as is customary in most 
American evaluation. Recent developments in edu- 
cational evaluation put stronger emphasis on the 
teacher's contribution, the syllabus and methods, 
even the learning environment. No longer should we 
disregard these factors in our quest for measuring 
student achievement. Likewise, we should develop 
more experience in seeing learning as part of an in- 
teractive process within a group of individuals. 

From this perspective, evaluation should concen- 
trate on the group rather than the individual stu- 
dent. There is additional argument for this recom- 
mendation. 

Human rights learning is affective. This may not 
be apparent on the surface, for most writing about af- 
fective learning deals with school and community re- 
lated learnings. One recent book on evaluation says, 
for instance, that measures in the affective area deal 
with how students feel about themselves, school and 
certain topic ^1 areas such as drugs, mathematics, 
ethnic groups. The word "feel" is mis>eading here. 
Yes, attitudes and values affect feelings but affective 
education deals more broadly with the way in which 
values and attitudes, both overt and subliminal, af- 
fect a student's perspective of the world. Edward T. 
Hairs writi igs {The Hidden Dimension, The Silent 
Language and Beyond Culture ) make the point that 
culture so surrourids us that it is supremely difficult 
to rise above culture, to get beyond culture. Hall 
argues, however, that the only way to understand 
oneself and one's own culture is indeed to go beyond 
them through the medium of other cultures. If the fi- 
nal goal of education is self-knowledge, then here is 
that goal restated in t3rms of cultures. To know one- 
self is to know one's own culture, but this is impossi- 
ble without seeing it through the perspective of 
another culture. To do this requires putting values 
and attitudes (which are very largely culturally-in- 
duced) on a shelf, putting feeling aside. That is, in 
fact, affective learning. 

Affective learning deals with sensitive issues, 
closely related to a person's self-esteem. Rather than 
rick psychological damage, many educators avoid af- 
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fective learning and especially avoid testing it Yet 
when the subject requires the student to unload her 
or his cultural baggage, as human rights learning 
surely does, there is a necessity to face up to the prob- 
lem. Some observers might suggest that what we are 
talking about is not affective at all They might argue 
that it is the student's ability to render cognitional 
some matters which are usually sublimated by psy- 
chological and social pressure upon the individual. 
Our aim is to make the student aware of the precon- 
ceptions, mis-conceptions, prejudices and stereotypes 
which culture forces him or her to bring to the study 
of peoples who are different. We have labelled this 
"cultural baggage," but it is baggage of a great 
weight which appears weightless to the student. Our 
task is to make the student aware of the burden and 
to react to the world as a person so burdened should. 
That does not mean to challenge American values or 
even to change student attitudes as much as it means 
making the student learn and act as if aware that 
values and attitudes can affect behavior. While this 
may involve a cognitive process, it is a path which 
leads through the thickets of culturally-formed 
values, family-generated perspectives and commonly 
held attitudes as well as how the student "feels" 
about something. 

We return to the issue of evaluation. Commori 
procedures for affective evaluation measure affective 
outcomes against prevailing social norms. Here 
again, we run into trouble. How, if the jocial norms 
generally prevailing are quite in contrast to the free- 
doms from preconception advocated here, can we ap- 
praise the student's learning? 

There is real danger if we approach evaluation 
through a testing procedure for each individual stu- 
dent. If we isolate a student from the group when 
dealing with a subject close to the religious and social 
norms of major importance to community and nation, 
we are laying ourselves open to accusations of tam- 
pering v/;th etnics. This is not our purpose, but indi- 
vidual testing may make it seem so. 

The answer is alway? to rr.eai: are the group, not 
the individual student, we come back to the same 
point made earlier: The learning has been taking 
place in the context of a group which involves other 
students, perhaps a teacher. Part of the group context 
should have included a sharing process, structured or 
unstructured. A subculture evolves in a group which 
works together, and procedures are developed for 
sharing. If the group is a learning group, then learn- 
ings are shared. There are ways for the evaluator to 
syphon off some of the shared learning for evaluation. 
The point to emphasize here is that the evaluation of 
attitudinal shifts and behavioral differences in a 
group must be measured for the whole group and not 
from testing or observing a single individual. So, 
even if this flies into the face of most routine class 
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evaluation procedures and our American tradition of 
evaluating by testing the achi?vements of individual 
students, look to the group's movement not to the in- 
dividual's achievement. 
1 . Self-Reporting 

MoststuH'^nts on the secondary level will be able to 
understand questions you ask about human rights 
and have sufficient self-awareness to ) >: ovide the nec- 
essar information in response to questions. Self- 
reporting techniques are recommended for human 
rights learning at this level. There are disadvan- 
tages, however, so they cannct be used alone but only 
in conjunction with other techniques. 

One way to do this is to provide systematic feed- 
back from each student at each stage of the learning. 
Daily feedback reports are helpful, but they do take 
five minutes of class time and students may object to 
their daily use. An opportunity may be given for tht 
feedback form to include the student's name, but only 
if the student feels that her or his identity is impor- 
tant. Normally, because you are after the group's 
reactions, anonymity would be preferable. A feed- 
back form would include: 

(1 ) Statement of Learning Objectives 

(2) Subject of study today. 

(3) Team or group partners today 

(4) Scale of 1 to 10: Did today's activities meet the 
learning objectives? Sentence or two state- 
ment of why or why not. 

(5) Problems or questions which arose which were 
not solved. 

(6) Things I would like to know more about. 
One possible example is shown later 

Another useful procedure is for students to main- 
tain a systematic log, diary or journal devoted to 
rights and responsibilities. In it, a student should 
write: 

( 1 ) All human rights facts that were acquired dur- 
ing a given day from any source: newspapers, 
radio, television, reading, conversation, class 
activity or sharing. 

(2) Observations about human rights. 

(3) Questions about human rights that are not 
clear. 

(4) Human rights in practice in the school, in the 
home, in the community, in the nation. 

The problem for the ^ :jacher is the sheer volume of 
logs to look over. Because they will be subjective, it is 
virtually beyond the realm of possibility for any 
graded assessment to be made (but you can gain an 
overall impression of the learning of one group com- 
pared to another). 

Process-generated opportunities are plentiful for a 
form of self-reporting. In other words, if small groups 
or the class as a whole are working on human rights 
topics, it is the teacher s responsibility to encourage 
routine sharing of what is learned If the objectives- 



setting exercise, Exercise 1, hai> been used, that time 
would offer a good chance to introduce and discuss 
ways by which learning may be shared There are few 
limits to ways to snare, from skits and role playing, to 
writing poems and essays, bulletin boards, and so on 
The sharing should, however, be structured in such a 
manner that the members of the class or sub-group 
from the class must share with their peers, and not 
just with their teacher via the normal quiz or test A 
rule of thumb we have found useful (in spite of the 
fact that It cannot always be doneM is for sharing 
to take place in a mannei oimilr to how the learn- 
ing was learned Thus, it may be possible to avoid the 
awful show-and-tell sessions, or the endlessly dull 
book reports, or any other overreliance on individual 
displays. Sharing should be group sharing with 
group, rather than individual with the group The 
teacher is a receiver of this sharing, too, and may use 
it for evaluation, noting the effectiveness of the shar- 
ing as well as what was shared 

This evaluation process has been placed quite con- 
sciously in the **self-reporting" category, even though 
it IS clear that the evaluator is an observer. This has 
been done to emphasize that the heart of the sharing 
IS not to prove to the teacher that the group has learn- 
ed anything, but to actually share meaningful learn- 
ings with peers in the class. The ..ormal observa- 
tional evaluation will have the evaluator observ- 
ing quietly, noting what is happening and who is do 
ing what to whom on a pad That this is separate and 
apart from what is transpiring before the observer is 
ridiculous. Just as the anthropologist inevitably af- 
fects what it IS that he or she is observing in a culture, 
the observer is not apart from the process, but an in- 
tegral part of it. We suggest that the observer not be 
just the teacher Let the entire class be the observer. 
Let the sharing constitute an evaluation not simply 
by what has been transmitted to the receptor group 
but by how that receptor group reacts to the learnings 
transmitted This can be done in a number of ways, 
from formalized reporting (each student has apadM to 
conscious appraisal in interactive form by the recep- 
tor group Just as the learning cannot be evaluated 
apart fro n the nrocess so the process may not be 
evaluatec apart from the group The observer is a 
part of the ^roup, so instead of pretending that that is 
not so, it IS i^est to proceed with the group's own pro- 
cess-related e\ aluation of the group 
2 Reports of Others 

There is still room for reporting. First, the person- 
to-person relationship of teacher and student has not 
evaporated, for all that has been said of group pro- 
cess The student expects the teacher to appraise in- 
dividual work and accomplishments The student 
will not be surprised or put off by a private interview 
in which some of the affective dimensions can be ex- 
plored This IS a procedure that can come to grips with 
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some of the problems of self-reporting Because stu- 
dents are quick to **psyche out" or to anticipate what 
it IS that the teacher wants to hear, and because stu- 
dents have been involved in the process of setting out 
learning objectives, there will be a tendency for them 
to report what it is that they think the teachei wants 
them to say No matter how hidden the agenda, stu- 
dents are remarkable ferrets 

A personal interview permits the follow-up ques- 
tion, the probing of areas which the student can keep 
out of sight in self-reporting. It does have the danger 
of entering psychological doorways that might better 
have been avoided, but if there is a friendly relation 
between teacher and student, it is possible Re- 
membei, however, that a report or. the individual 
student is not the aim here, but an assessment of the 
class achievement, particularly the capacity of the 
class to divorce itself from its American cultural con- 
text and seo human rights in a different context. If 
that new context is communicated through several 
interviews, there can be a high measure of satisfac- 
tion with the learning. 

Questionnaires are also possible Again, testing in 
human rights is possible, but the results are vahd 
really only fo»* the group, not the individual Thus. 



when we recommend a Likert-style attitudinal refer- 
ence test, sutli as the one which follows, we must con- 
dition its use with these words Do not use this test for 
individual measurement, but only to measure group 
movement m a pretest-posttest situation. This ques- 
tionnaire IS designed to show movement toward re- 
garding human rights in their cuUural context By it- 
self, it IS static and meaningless If, on the other 
hand, half the questionnaire is administered before 
the study of human rights and the other half toward 
or after the end of the study, it may be possible to see 
if any changes in attitude have occured in the group 
It IS a group test, a id shoold not be graded for individ- 
uals Under no circumstances should individual 
*'scores" be recorded or reported outside the class- 
room On the other hand, it may prove useful in deter- 
mining if human rights learning has an impact on 
cultural preconceptions and stereotypes in other 
learning contexts 

Additional questions may be developed Rules are 
th it they should not contain more than one concept or 
item, the question asked should not be ambiguous, 
the question should, if possible, appear in reversed 
format at a different part of the questionnaire Test- 
ing of questions is always advisable 



ATTITUDINAL QUESTIONNAIRE FOR ELEMENTABV GRADES 
(See following Questionnaire for Grades 7-12) 

WHEN YOU GROW UP 

When you grow up, what sort of person do you want to become? In each question that follows, we give you Fome- 
thing that a different person has said. Tlien we ask you whether you would want to be like such a person or not. 
Of course, you would really need to know a lot more about each of these people before you could decide; on the 
other hand, you can sometimes tell quite a lot about a person from the way he or she talks. 

Here is the first question: 

1 . '*I think women should stay out of politics," said Mrs. A, "anything to do with politics is for men to decide." 

Willyou thinklikeMrs. A whenyougrowup?(Pickone) Yes 

No 

Can't decide 

2. "I will sell my home to a colored family if I want to," said Mr. B. 

Will you think like Mr. B when you grow up? (Pick one) Yes 



No 

Can't decide 



3. "Of course people with different religions teach their childi^n different ideas," said Mr. C, '*but if that 
is what they want to do then I think we should leave them alone." 

Will you think like Mr. C when you grow up? (Pick one) Yes 

No 

Can't decide 



4. "It's better to ud more than one newspaper," said Mr. D, "that way you get different points of view about 
public affairs.' 

Will you think like Mr. D when you grow up? (Pick one) Yes 

No 

Can't decide 



"We should always speak up when we disagree with the government," said Mrs. E, "that way we get better 
laws in the end." 

Will you think like Mrs. E when you grow up? (Pick one) Yes 

No 



Can't decide 

6. "We must give you a chance to say what you think," said Mr. F, "even if we don't agree with you." 
Will you think like Mr. Fwnen you grow up? (Pick one) Yes 



No 

Can't decide 



7. "What's the use of complaining," said Miss G, *the government won't listen to people like me anyway. 
Willyou think like Miss G when you grow up? (Pick one) Yes 



No 



Can't decide 

8. "If you try hard enough," said Mr. H, "you really can make a change in the way the country is run.' 
Will you think like Mr. H when you grow up? (Pick one) Yes 



No 

Can't decide 



9. "Some newspapers go too far in blaming our government," said Mr. J, "and if I were a judge, I'd close them 
down for being disloyal." 

Will you think like Mr. J when you grow up? (Pick one) Yes 

No 

Can't decide 



10. "Wi^at is the poin* of giving education to boys from poor families," said Mr. K. "It will only make them want 
thmgs they can't ever hope to get." 

Will you think like Mr. K when you grow up? (Pick one) Yes 

No 

Can't decide 
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11. "There are miilions of other people who will vote in this election," said Mr. L, "so it does not matter whether 
I vote or not." 

Will you think hke Mr. L when you grow up? (Pick one ) Yes 

No 



Can't decide 



12 "It is not my fault if there are people who are unemployed," said Mr. M, "so why should I pay taxes to help 
them?" 

Will you think like Mr. M when you grow up? (Pick one) Yes 

No 



Can't decide 



13. "Most politicians are selfish," said Mrs. N. "They only want to do things for themselves or their families." 

Will you think like Mrs. N when you grow up? (Pick one) Yes 

No 

Can't decide 



14. "The only way to get peace in th» world is by supporting the United Nations," said Miss H, "even if it means 
we must give up seme of our own independence." 

Will you think like Miss H when you grow up? (Pick one) Yes 

No 

Can't decide 



15. "If I had my way , we would al! pay less tax," said Mr. O. "After all, the government only gives it away to the 
sick and the old and the unemployed who are no use to us anyway." 

Will you think like Mr. O when you grow up? (Pick one) Yes 

No 

Can't decide 



16. "The Russians will never let those dissidents out, so why don't the dissidents just shut up and go back to 
work?" said Ms. J. 

Will you think like Ms. J when you grow up? (Pick one) Yes 

No 



Can't decide 



17. *The South Americans must like dictatorship, because that's all they ever seem to have. Just when they get 
a civilian government in office, the military throws it out. We should ignore them, for they're hopeless," 
said Mr. P. 

Will you think like Mr. P when you grow up? (Pick one) Yes 

No 

Can't decide 



18. *The Red Brigades and the right wing terrorists like them are trying to tell us something about human 
rights. I want to find out what it is they are saying," said Mrs. R. 

Will you think like Mrs. R when you grow up? (Pick one) Yes 

No 

Can't decide 



19. "The Indians," said Dr. Q, "abolished caste and untouchability in their Constitution o ver 30 years ago. I'd 
like to find out why caste still exists." 

Will you think like Dr. Q when you grow up? (Pick one) Y s 

No 

Can't decide 



20. "The American Bill of Rights contains all the rights anyone needs now or for the future," said Mrs. S. 

Will you think like Mrs. S when you grow up? (Pick one) Yes 

No 



Can't decide 



(The first 15 questions are from A. N. Oppenhein, "Attitudes in Civic Education in Several Countries: Develop- 
ment of Cross-National Scales." Hamburg: International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement, May 1970, pp. 38-41. ERIC ED 068 408. The last five questions relate to our five nations.) 
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ATTITUDINAL QUESTIONNAIRE 
FOR SECONDARY STUDENTS 

List your agreement with the following statements on the scale at the right. 

Strongly 
Agree 
with statement 

1. Everyone agrees on what human rights are. X X 

2. The UnitedStates Bill of Rights contains all hu- 
man rights. 

3. All human beings are created equal . 

4. Freedom of expression should have no limits. 

5. Freedom of movement within n^itions is univer- 
sally recognized. 

6. Freedom from hunger is as important as freedom 

f speech, 

7. Freedom from error should be maintained by the 
State. 

8. The right to hold private property must not be 
limited. 

9. The right to rebel is the most important freedom . 

10. Definitions of human rights vary from country to 
country, 

11. If human rights are properly defined there will 
be no conflict. 

12. Freedom to marry the person of your choice, even 
iffrom a different race, is a universal human 
right, 

13. The right to work should be guaranteed by the 
State, 

14. The right to practice any religion should be pro- 
tected by the government. 

15. Everyone agrees on what a particular word 
nreans. 

16. All prisoners are political prisoners. 

17. No country has a right to impose its val ues on an- 
other country. 

18. A generally-accepteddefinition of human rights 
exists. 

19. All women should enjoy equal rights with men. 

20. Human rights practices are not affected by eco- 
nomic conditions. 

21. Human dignity and worth are universally re- 
spected. 



X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
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22. Human life is more important than human 
rights. 
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X 
X 

X 

X 

X 



X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 



X 
X 

X 

X 

X 



Do not feel 
strongly 
either way 



X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 



X 
X 

X 

X 

X 



Strongly 
Disagree 
with statement 



X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 



X 
X 

X 

X 

X 



A 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 



X 
X 

X 

X 

X 



23. The right to bear arms should be guaranteed by 

all constitutions. X X X X X 

24. Human rights are for individuals, not for groups 

of people. X X X X X 

25. Economic and social rights are identical. X X X X X 

26. The U.S. Bill of Rights will work equally well 

anywhere else X X X X X 

27. There are no "political prisoners'* in the United 

States. X X X X X 

28. Warmay be necessary to protect human rights. X X X X X 

29. Each culture has a different definition of human 

rights. X X X X X 

30. Human rights should be gi.aranteed by the gov- 
ernment. X X X X X 

31. Human rights exist above and beyond the histor- 
ical and cultural context of a single nation. X X X X X 

32. Health is a fundamental human right. X X X X X 

33. The goal of all government is the guarantee of 

human rights for its citizens. X X X X X 

34. Everyone should have the right to be, not the 

righttQ have. X X X X X 

35. The right to freedom from forced entry into the 
home should not be claimed if there are suspi- 
cious people in the home. X X X X X 

36. Freedom from fear ar i want should be the high- 
est aspirations of the common people. X X X X X 

37. Police wear uniforms so everyone will obey the 

law. X X X X X 

38. Some human rights are more fundamental than 

others. X X X X X 

39. Protection of human rights justifies the interfer- 
ence by one group in the affairs of another group. X X X X X 

40. Al 1 persons arrested for an offense shoul d be as- 
sumed guilty until proven innocent. X X X X X 

41. Human rights are universal. X X X X X 

42. There is no difference between abstract human 

rights and real human rights. X X X X X 

43. All human beings are bom free and equal in dig- 
nity and rights. X X X X X 

44. Human rights do not exist in undemocratic na- 
tions. X X X X X 

45. Everyone has the right to effective remedy by 
competent courts forviolations of fundamental 

human rights. X X X X X 
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46. No one should he subjected to arbitrary interfer- 
ence with privacy, family, home or correspon- 
dence. 

47. No one should be subjected to attacks on his or 
her honor and reputation. 

48. Everyone has the right to seek and enjoy in oth- 
er countries asylum from persecution. 

49. Adults should have the right to marry without 
limitation by race, nationality it religion. 

50. Marriage should be entered into only with the 
full and free consent of the intending spouses. 

51. It may be necessary for human rights to be im- 
posed by one nation on another. 

52. There are no religious practices which cannot be 
tolerated. 

53. Human rights have not changed through his- 
tory. 

54. No one should arbitrarily be deprived of his or 
her property. 

55. Everyone has the right to equal access to public 
service in his country. 

56. Ever J one has the right to change his or her re- 
ligion. 

57. Everyone has the right to receive and impart in- 
formation an J ideas throu.^h any media and re- 
gardless of international frontiers or boundaries. 

58. Everyone, as a member of society , has the right 
to social security. 

59. Everyone, as a member of society , has the right 
to protection from unemployment. 

60. Everyone, without any discrimination, has the 
the right to equal pay for equal work. 

61. Everyone has the right to form and to join trade 
unions for the protection of his or her interests. 

62. Everyone has the ri.^ht to rest and leisure. 

63. Everyone has the right to a standard of living 
adequate to the health. 

64. Everj'one has the right to enjoy the arts 

65. Everyone is entitled to a social and international 
order in which human rights can be fully real- 
ized. 

66. Everyone has duties to the community. 

67. Everyone has the right to preserve his or her own 
distinct language. 

68. Human rights apply to persons both as individ- 
uals and as members of social groups. 
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69. Free education is a basic human right. 

70. Freedom ofart and science is a right, 

71. Traffic in human beings violates human rights, 

72. Sovereignty ot'the nation comes before any indi- 
vidual's human rights. 

73. Groupb of people who are disadvantaged should 
have special rights until they are like everyone 
else. 

74. Fundamental V lan rights are the right to 
work, to rest a .a .o health care. 

75. Freedom to participate in administration of the 
State is a fundamental political right 

76 The right to street processions and demonstra- 
tions is a fundamental political right 

77. The right to vote is a fundamental political right 

78. The right to lodge complaints against the ac- 
tions of the State officials is a fundamental polit- 
ical right 

79, Personal lives of citizens and the privacy of their 
correspondence, telephone conversations and 
telegraphic conimunica.,!ons should be protected 
by the law, 

80, The reahzation of rights is inseparable from the 
citizen s performance of his or her duties 

81 The citizen has a responsibility to be uncompro- 
misingtoward antisocial behavior 

82, Defense of the fatherland is a sacred duty of each 
citizen 

83. Military service in the ranks of the arm^d W^es 
IS the honorable duty of the citizen. 

84 National security justifies the use of telephone 
wiretaps 

85, It is the internationalist duty of each citizen to 
promote friendship and cooperation with peoples 
of other countries 

86 The State and the Catholic Church are, each 
within its own ambit, independent and sover- 
eign 

87 , Human rights do not apply to foreigners 

88, War is an instrument of aggression against liber- 
ties 

89 Personal liberty is inviolable 

90, Human rights are another example of western 
imperiahsm, moral imperialism, 

91, Preventive detention of suspicious persons is 
permissable if police inform the courts within 48 
hours. 



92, Personal domicile IS inviolable 

93 Personal movement is inviolable except where 
limited by law for reasons of health and purity 

94 All are entitled to freely profess their religious 
convictions save in cases contrary to morality 

95, No one may be deprived of his or her legal sta- 
tus, citizenship or name for political reasons 

96 Defense is an inalienable right at every stage of 
legal proceedings. 

9 /, No one may be punished save on the basis of law 
that was in effect when the offense was commit- 
ted, 

98. It is the duty and right of parents to support, in- 
struct and educate their children, even those 
born out of wedlock. 

99 Punishment must not consist of measures con- 
trary to humane precepts, 

100 Health safeguards are a basic right of the indi- 
vidual. 

101 Nc one may be forced to undergo an ^ particular 
medical treatment save under the provisions of 
the law. 

102, An employed person is entitled to a weekly day 
of rest and to annual holidays with pay and he 
or she cannot relinquish this right, 

103 Conditions of work for females must make it 
possible for them to fulfill their essential family 
duties and provide for the adequate protect ion 
of mothers and children, 

104 Workers are entitled to adequate insurance for 
their requirements in case of illness 

105, The right to strike should be recognized 
1 06 The right to lockouts should be recognized 

107, All property, without exception, is inviolable 

108, To vote is a CIVIC duty. 

109 All citizens have the right tojoin a political 
party 

110 The defense of the country is a moral duty of 
every citizen 

111, Military service should be compulsory for 
everyone 

112, Judges cannot be removed from office 

1 13, J udges are subject only to the laws, not to the 
President, 



1 14, It should be the duty of the State to encourage 
intermarriage among persons from different 
places oforigm or of different religious, ethnic 

or linguistic associations or ties X X X X X 

115 The State shall control the national economy in 
such manner as to secure the maximum wel- 
fare, freedom '^nd happiness of every citizen on 
the basis of social justice and equality of status 

and opportunity X X X X X 

1 1 6 The State shall direct its policy towards ensur- 
ing that the material resources of the communi- 
ty are harnessed and distributed as host as pos- 
sible to serve the common good, X X X X X 

117 Th e State shall protect children, young persons 
and the aged against moral and material ne- 
glect. X X X X X 

118. Every person has the right to life and no one 
shall be deprived intentionally of his or her life, 
save in execution ofthesentenceof acourt in re- 
spect of a criminal offence of which he or she has 

been found guilty, X X X X X 

1 19. A court may sentence a person to forced labor 

without violating human rights X X X X X 

120. The government should adopt one religion as 

the State religion. X X X X X 

121. Citizenship should be limited to members of one 

particular race, X X X X X 

122. Naturalized citizens should not be obligated to 

beararmsagainst their country of origin X X X X X 

123 Labor is a social obligation, X \ X X X 

1 24 In no case may the lawmaker impose the death 

penalty when enacting laws X X X X X 

125 No student should be required to receive reli- 
gious instruction if it relates to a religion other 

than his or her own, X X X X X 

126 Property is a social function that entails obli- 
gations. X X X X X 

127 The general direction of the economy should be 

a responsibility of the State X X X X X 



128, F^'eryone should be free to choose a profession 
or occupation. 



X X X X X 
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1 29 The law may require certificates of competency 
for the profession, 

X X X X X 

130. The law may prohibit the production and con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages, X X X X X 

131. The press should be responsible for attacks on 
personal honor, the social order, or the public 

tranquility. X X X X X 



132. Any number of people should be free to assem- 
ble X X X X X 

1 33. The authorities should not use the excuses of a 
meeting "degenerating into disorder/* ''not/* or 
"obstructmg the public thoroughfares*' to re- 
strict the freedom of public assembly X X X X X 

134 Permanent political assemblies of the people 

should be prohibited. X X X X X 

135 No person should be permitted to carry arms in 

a settled ai^ea without permission. X X a \ X 

136 The freedom of all sects that are not contrary to 

Christian morality should be guaranteed X X X X X 

1 37 The 1p w of life is concern of all, for the good of 

each and concern ofeach for the good of all X X X X X 

138 A developed socialist society is a natural, logi- 
cal stage on ^he road to communism. X X X X X 

139 The land, its minerals, waters and forests, 

should be the exclusive property of the State. X X X X X 

140. The free development of each is the condi tion 

for the free development of all. X X X X X 

141. War propaganda should be banned. X X X X X 

142. Citizens should have guaranteed employment 
and pay in accordance with the Quantity and 

quality of their work. X X X X X 

143. The citizen should have the right to health pro- 
tection. X X X X X 

144. The citizen should have the right to rest and lei- 
sure, ensured by the establishment of a working 

week not exceeding 41 hours. X X X X X 

145. Citizens should have the right to housing. X X X X X 

146. Citizens should have the right to enjoy cultural 

benefits. X X X X X 

147. No one should, without lawful grounds, enter 
the house of a citizen against the will of those 

residing in it. X X X X X 

148. Human righ ts have changed in time. X X X X X 

149. Each country sees human rights differently 

from others. X X X X X 

150. The U.S. Bill of Rights arose from European 
ideals of the 18th century and the culture that 

generat^d those ideals. X X X X X 

151 . The ultimate patriot is he or she who dies to 

uphold human rights. X X X X X 

152. A nations that offers political asylum also per- 
mits political emigration. X X X X X 

153. No on** should teil me what I can do with my 

own property. X X X X X 



154. "Due process" is a way of protecting the rights 
of those who can afford to use it. 

155. English is the language of democracy in Amer- 
ica. 

156. Civil rights and human rights are entirely dif- 
ferent. 

157. When we say "numan rights," we mean politi- 
cal rights. 

158. There is no general agreement on human rights 
among nations. 

159. Because history and cultures change, there can 
be no agreement on human rights in the world. 

160. Human rights exi^'t only in a particular cultur- 
al context which is right for that culture. 
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Hints for administration: Select no less than fifty, 
evenly balanced between the categories above. For 

• pretest-posttest, select 80 evenly-balance 1 questions 
each. It would be wise to add an additional precaution 
of selecting at random within the categories. 
To analyze your results . . . 
Here are the main u*tegories of the questions 
which appear in the attitudinal questionnaire: 

Human Rights: General, philosophical, abstract 

1,3, 4, 5, 10, 11, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21,22,24, 28, 29,30, 
31, 38, 3P, 41, 42, 43, 44, 51, 53, 57, 68, 87, 88, 89, 90, 
131, 132, 133, 137, M7, 148, 149, 151, 156, 158, 159, 
160. 

Political Rights 

7, 16, 23, 33, 35, 37, 48, 55, 66, 72, 75, 76, 77, 78, 84, 
86, 95, 109, ; 34, 135, 141, 152, 157. 



American Rights^xW of Rights, Declaration of Inde- 
pendence) 

2,9, 26,27, 150,155. 

Procedural Rights 

40, 45, 46, 91, 96, 97, 99, 112, 113, 119, 124, 15%. 

Economic ard Social Rights 

6, 8, 12, 13, 19, 25, 32, 34, 36, 47, 49, 50, 54, 58, 59, 
60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 67, 69, 70, 71, 73, 74, 79, 92, 93, 
98, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 114, 115, 
116, 117, 118, 121, 123, 127, 128, 129, 130, 138, 139, 
140, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 153. 

Duties and Responsibilities 

80,81,82,83, 85, 108, 110, 111, 122, 126. 

Religion 

14,52, 56,94,120,125, 136. 



To analyze your results first be sure the answers to 
Fl-^t^ments referring to a specific attitude are gath- 
ered together, not mixed up with other responses. 
Then fi ' the overall mean score of the class or group 
on the scales related to specific attitudes. You may 

SAMPLE SUB-SCALE FROM A STUDENT'S 
FORM 

Assign numerical values to the five X's (it doesn't 
matter which way you go: if you feel that 
agreement is more like a 5, then reverse it). 

1 2 3 4 5 

ATTITUDES TOWARD RELIGIOUS RIGHTS 
14. The right to practice any religion should be pro- 
tected by the government 

52. There are no religious practices which cannot be 
tolerated. 

56. Everyone has the right tr change his or her re- 
ligion. 

94. All are entitled to freely profess their religious 
convictions save in cases contrary to morality 



calculate each student's mean score on the scale, then 
find the average of the students in the class (add the 
scores, divide by the number in the class). Here is an 
example. 



X 
X 
X 
X 



® 

X 
X 

® 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 

® 

X 
X 



X 
X 

® 

X 



Scale mean -13 -4 -3 25; 4 -^4 ^5 13 

Repeat this procedu e * each scale in the survey 
Then graph the results i. simple manner Here are 
a couple of ways to Jo it. 



r^LASS MEANS ON SUBSC ALES 
A ttitudes toward: 



SD 
1 



D 
2 



Human Rights/general 
Religious Rights 
Political Rights 
Duties 

• Pre-test 

o Post-test 



A 

3 




SA 
4 



2^9 
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or this: 




CLASS MEAiNS ON SUBSCALES 
POST-TEST SHADED 




Human Rights 
Material adapted, with permission from Henry Fer- 
guson, Manual for Multicultural and Ethnic Studies. 
Chicago: Intercultural Press, 1978. 



Religious 




Political 



Duties 



Finally, feedback is a useful device for evaluating 
learning, and certainly has merit for evaluating any 
human rights program as a whole. A suggested form 
appears opposite. Your own form will be more suita- 
ble, but the principal points are to ask what has been 
the most significant learning and what has been best 
liked and most disliked. These comments indicate the 
success or failure of a particular strategy or exercise 
If you are going to use feedback, it is best to systema- 
tize it and to reg^ilarize it. 

Do up a form, your own or the one which appears on 
the opposite page. Use it regularly, every day, every 
other day, once a week. Make sure that students 
know it is to be expected and that they are to take it 
seriously. Be sure no one hands in a blank paper or 
skips handing it in. 

Feedback should also be encouraged orally. A 
teacher who cares will allow a few minutes at the end 
of class or at the beginning ofthe next one for a care- 
ful review of what was learned. But this review 
should also include an open opportunity for students 
to state their likes and their dislikes. Why they liked 
something more than something else should be a sub- 
ject for discussion. It is important to know the effects 
of a particular strategy or sequence on student taste*- 
not because you are always going to do what the stu- 
dent likes to do, but because "'hen students like a par- 
ticular form of learning they may he learning more 
efTertively, Feedback which is solicited and received 
in a friendly manner and which shows up in future 
activities demonstrates to students that the teacher 
regards their feedback highly and that it is not simp- 
ly an idle exercise. Cooperation will emerge between 
teacher and students leading toward most effective 
and most entertaining learning. Changes in strategy 
will be easier if the give and take between teacher 
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and students becomes regular and something to be 
anticipated. 

If systematic and regular feedback has been soli- 
cited during the course of a human rights program, 
then it will be easy to get an overall report from stu- 
dents. This might be in a more formal document re- 
porting on the learning attempted, but don't confuse 
a term paper or report on what was learned with feed- 
back which should concentrate on howdiud whyvfhdX 
was learned was learned. A one or two page free-flow 
reaction to the subject of human rights, the activities 
and the group would suffice. 

What, in sum, will you end up with? 

You will be able to change your approach to meet 
the needs students express in their fr ^hack, and re- 
spond to the gaps which have shown up »i both the af- 
fective and cognitive testing. Next time around, you 
will be doing a better job, for students will be learning 
more effectively about human rights. 

What you will nothove will be a series of individu- 
al grades on students' human rights attitudes. What 
you will have will be the capacity to judge movement 
in a group, and the capacity to judge a student's over- 
all willingness to lepm and skill in learning. 

About attitudes of individuals toward human 
rights, you may do more than just hope. There are be- 
haviors which can be seen and encouraged. Integra- 
tion of human rights into student citizenship has 
been suggested as Ex<*rcise 26 In that strategy, we 
have asked for demonstation of sensitivity to rights 
and responsibilities. The strategy specifically calls 
for highlighting the school's established procedural 
rights to protect the basic rights. The behavior ofthe 
school may well reflect the human rights attitudes 
which you have been able to develop in your class- 
room. 
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Suggested feedback form. Note that anonymity is not 
possible if partners are named. 



FEEDBACK 



Date 



. Today's topic 



My most important learning today: 



Questions I would like to have answered: 
1. 



2. 
3. 



My team partner or partners today: 



Who I would like to have as partner: 



The things I like BEST about today's class: 



The things I didn't like about today's class: 



On a scale of 0 (poor) to 10 (very good), today's lesson met its objectives: 



Objective 1 
2 
3 
4 



10 
10 
10 
10 



9 
9 
9 
9 



7 6 

7 6 

7 6 

7 6 



4 3 

4 3 

4 3 

4 3 



1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 
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